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INTRODUCTION  by  Haydn  Williams 


I  am  deeply  honored  and  humbled  by  being  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  Edith  S.  Coliver's  oral 
history  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bancroft  Library.  I  knew  Edith  as  a  valued  associate  and  friend,  covering  a 
span  of  nearly  four  decades.  We  came  to  know  one  another  well  and  my  admiration  for  her  as  a  person,  and 
as  a  highly  talented  and  effective  representative  of  The  Asia  Foundation  in  Asia  and  in  the  United  States, 
grew  steadily  as  the  years  went  by. 

Edith  joined  the  staff  of  the  Committee  for  Free  Asia  in  1951,  The  Asia  Foundation's  predecessor 
organization.  I  came  to  the  Foundation  some  years  later  in  1964.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  recognize 
Edith's  essential  role  and  worth  to  the  Foundation.  I  came  to  appreciate  that  she  was  very  special,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  memorable  human  beings  I  have  ever  known. 

With  her  passing,  I  have  been  made  even  more  conscious  of  the  rich,  varied  and  extraordinarily 
productive  life  she  lived,  the  causes  she  served,  the  range  of  her  outreach,  her  influences  and  the  lives  she 
touched.  As  I  listened  to  the  tributes  at  her  memorial  services,  the  loving  words  of  her  brothers  and  her 
daughters,  Susie  and  Sandy,  the  moving  testimonials  from  friends  and  from  organizations  she  served  so 
well  and  so  nobly — my  awe  for  her  was  further  enhanced. 

On  the  world  stage,  Edith  saw  history  in  the  making:  she  was  there  as  it  was  unfolding,  as  both  an 
observer  and  direct  participant  in  some  of  the  great  historic  moments  and  events  of  the  twentieth  century. 
As  a  child  and  young  woman,  she  saw  and  sensed  the  cruelty  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man  with  the  rise  of 
Hitler  and  the  Third  Reich.  She  knew  what  it  was  for  a  family  to  flee  discrimination  and  terror  to  start  a 
new  life  in  America.  She  met  this  challenge;  honors  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  and  soon 
after  her  graduation,  summa  cum  laude,  she  volunteered  for  service  to  her  new  country  as  an  intelligence 
analyst  for  the  WWII  Office  of  War  Information. 

This  led  to  her  being  named  to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  San  Francisco  Organizing 
Conference  for  United  Nations  as  a  translator.  She  was  present  at  the  historic  signing  of  the  Charter  in 
1 945.  Then  came  another  momentous  event,  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials.  Seeking  action,  she 
became  an  interpreter  for  the  American  prosecutors.  She  remained  in  Nuremberg  until  the  trials  were  over, 
in  1946.  Again,  she  was  an  integral  part  of  a  significant  historic  event. 

During  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  travels  to  other  parts  of  postwar  Germany,  she  witnessed  firsthand, 
as  she  recorded  in  her  diary,  the  deplorable  plight  of  the  displaced  peoples  of  Europe,  those  suffering  in 
mind  and  body  the  ravages  of  war.  This  moved  her  to  take  up  the  cause  of  refugees,  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  those  seeking  safe  havens  and  the  promise  of  new  life,  hope  and  freedom.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  with  this  in  mind,  she  criss-crossed  the  country,  raising  funds  for  Jewish  refugees,  providing 
for  some  passage  and  a  new  start  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  modern  state  of  Israel.  Still 
another  event  of  great  historical  importance. 

In  1954,  Edith  was  present  at  the  very  creation  of  The  Asia  Foundation  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco.  She  helped  build  in  its  formative  years  its  institutional  base,  its  operating  philosophy  and  its 
special  and  unique  character.  In  the  ongoing  work  and  outreach  of  the  Foundation,  through  her  entire 
career,  Edith  was  in  a  strategic  position  to  observe  firsthand  another  unfolding  historic  phenomenon — the 
dramatic  rise  of  Asia  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  World  War  II. 
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To  say  that  she  was  an  observer  in  Asia's  miraculous  transformation  is  an  understatement.  She  was 
in  fact  an  active  open  proponent  and  promoter  of  change  in  Asia.  She  listened,  encouraged,  advised, 
assisted  and  helped  to  enable  Asians  to  build  and  better  their  own  societies  in  manifold  ways  consistent 
with  their  own  needs,  capabilities,  traditions  and  cultural  values.  She  was  a  true  builder  of  bridges  of 
cooperation  and  understanding,  lasting  international  institutional  relationships  and  enduring  personal  ties. 
Her  name  will  always  be  indelibly  stamped  on  some  of  the  Foundation's  most  successful  programs.  For 
one,  her  vital  role  in  furthering  the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  free  and  fair  elections  in  Asia  is 
legendary,  and  in  this  regard  her  special  place  in  Philippine  history  is  secure. 

Her  genius  was  to  sow  seeds  and  watch  others  do  the  rest,  to  inspire  and  facilitate  the  actions  of  still 
others  and  then  let  them  do  the  heavy  lifting.  She  was  responsible  for  opening  many  minds  and  doors  of 
countless  American  institutions  of  higher  learning,  professional  associations,  voluntary  organizations  and 
governmental  agencies  to  opportunities  for  developmental  work  in  Asia.  In  this  regard  she  was  a 
successful  matchmaker,  a  very  effective  broker. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  efforts,  she  built  up  over  time  an  amazing  range  of  personal  relationships 
with  individuals  and  private  and  public  institutions  and  organizations  in  Asia  and  the  U.S.  Few  if  any 
Americans  of  her  time  were  as  well-known  as  Edith  for  her  intimate  knowledge  of  who  was  doing  what  in 
Asia  in  the  field  of  education,  the  law,  the  judiciary,  human  rights,  the  press,  women's  organizations, 
voluntary  groups  and  Asian  regional  organizations.  Her  insights  were  sought  by  Asians  and  Americans 
alike,  scholars,  lawyers,  journalists,  businessmen,  voluntary  leaders,  and  representatives  of  other 
foundations  and  politicians.  She  was  a  true  treasure  house  of  information  with  a  keen  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  nuances  of  Asian  aspirations,  capabilities  and  leadership.  This  range  of  knowledge 
was  an  enormous  asset  for  The  Asia  Foundation. 

In  retrospect,  Edith  lived  a  full  and  exciting  life,  full  of  promise,  principle  and  commitment.  She 
sought  challenge;  she  wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was.  She  thrived  on  responsibility  and  hard  work.  Her 
enthusiasm  and  work  ethic  inspired  and  set  high  standards  for  others.  She  is  remembered  as  a  "great  boss," 
as  a  "revered  mentor"  to  many  of  the  Foundation's  young  professionals,  the  Foundation's  local  staffs  in 
Asia,  and  numerous  Luce  Scholars  whom  she  took  under  her  wing  while  she  was  in  the  Philippines  and 
Taiwan.  One  particular  quality  that  I  especially  admired  was  her  open-mindedness,  her  respect  for  the 
views  and  convictions  of  others,  her  desire  to  bridge  differences,  to  promote  greater  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  peoples.  An  example  of  this  was  her  longtime  involvement  and  leadership  in  the 
Women's  Interfaith  Dialogue  for  the  Middle  East  whose  cause  was  to  bring  peace  to  Israel  and  Palestine. 

Indeed,  the  readers  of  Edith's  oral  history  will  have  much  to  look  forward  to.  They  will  be  reminded 
anew  of  her  remarkable  journey  through  life,  her  high  and  generous  spirit,  her  humor,  her  honesty,  her 
moxie,  her  endless  curiosity  and  energy,  her  perseverance  and  integrity,  and  her  deep  devotion  to  her  many 
causes. 

Finally,  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to  mention  her  family,  its  solid  values  and  strong  moral  base. 
Edith  said  the  faith  of  her  forebears  sustained  and  gave  her  strength  through  the  years.  She  adored  her 
father  and  in  her  life's  work  she  remained  true  to  his  early  admonition  ". .  .as  you  go  to  do  justice — be  just." 
And  looking  beyond  her  years  to  the  future,  she  said,  ". .  .the  greatest  satisfaction  in  my  life  has  been  the 
trajectory  my  daughters'  lives  have  taken."  Sandy,  a  lawyer,  architect,  seeks  to  fill,  with  the  help  of  her 
architect  husband,  the  need  for  basic  housing  and  shelter  for  low-income  families  and  the  disabled. 
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She  was  justly  proud  of  them,  and  their  full  and  overflowing  devotion  and  presence  surrounded 
Edith  with  an  aura  of  immortal  love  in  her  last  days  and  hours. 

I  thank  them  both  for  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  write  this  introduction  to  their  mother's  oral 
history. 


Haydn  Williams 
President  Emeritus 
The  Asia  Foundation 
April  17,  2003 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  by  Eleanor  Glaser 


In  1998,  Edith  Coliver,  who  graduated  from  U.C.  Berkeley  in  1943,  was  selected  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Class  of  1931  Endowment  as  an  interviewee  for  the  series  they  sponsor,  "University  of 
California,  Source  of  Community  Leaders." 

Our  first  interview  was  held  on  May  28,  1998,  in  Edith's  condominium  located  below  the  east  side 
of  Telegraph  Hill.  She  had  recently  moved  into  a  larger  condominium  in  order  to  have  a  separate  bedroom 
for  guests,  who  formerly  had  to  use  her  office,  and  she  took  me  up  to  see  her  plant-filled  roof  garden.  Back 
down  for  the  interview  taping,  we  sat  in  the  dining  room  portion  of  the  living  room.  The  L-shaped  room 
was  filled  with  flowers  and  many  forms  of  native  art  from  her  extensive  travels:  furniture,  wall  hangings, 
carvings,  sculptures,  pottery,  etcetera. 

That  interview  session  was  the  first  of  three  held  in  1998.  Edith  then  asked  for  a  transcript  of  these 
interviews  so  that  she  could  edit  them  on  her  own  computer.  When  almost  three  years  had  passed,  I 
decided  not  to  wait  any  longer  and  in  May  2001  took  the  initiative  to  resume  our  interviews. 

Previously  we  had  covered  Edith's  early  years  in  Germany,  the  Simon  family's  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  in  1938,  her  employment  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  graduating  from  U.C.  Berkeley  in  1943,  and 
her  work  as  a  interpreter  and  research  analyst  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  in  1945.  In  resuming  taping,  there 
was  further  discussion  about  the  Nuremberg  trials,  plus  employment  upon  her  return  to  San  Francisco, 
marriage  and  children,  and  The  Asia  Foundation. 

For  background  material,  Edith  loaned  me  her  Nuremberg  diary  and  a  copy  of  her  annual  Christmas 
letters  written  from  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  during  her  assignment  by  The  Asia  Foundation.  It  was 
most  helpful  to  have  these  documents  to  supplement  my  own  research. 

Despite  Edith's  many  digressions,  it  was  clear  that  her  memory  was  very  sharp — she  had  almost 
total  recall  for  the  names  of  people  and  ships,  etcetera.  Yet  there  was  the  sense  that  Edith's  statements 
about  the  Nuremberg  trials  were  recounted  almost  by  rote,  for  she  lectured  widely  and  frequently  about  the 
trials,  including  speaking  at  Elder  Hostel  programs.  In  addition,  Edith  had  been  interviewed  for  Steven 
Spielberg's  Survivors  of  the  Shoah  Visual  History  Foundation. 

When  we  began  talking  about  her  work  for  The  Asia  Foundation  and  her  years  in  the  Philippines, 
Edith  told  me  she  had  been  interviewed  for  the  Asia  Foundation's  oral  history  project,  and  it  wasn't 
necessary  for  her  to  repeat  what  she  had  already  said,  that  I  could  just  use  that  interview.  I  had  to  remind 
her  that  this  was  a  different  oral  history,  and  I  wanted  her  own  words  for  this  one. 

Edith  had  worked  with  the  foundation  for  forty  years,  including  the  nine  years  she  spent  in  the 
Philippines  and  Taiwan  as  the  first  woman  to  represent  the  foundation  overseas.   I  tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
The  Asia  Foundation's  interview  for  inclusion  in  the  appendix  but  was  not  successful. 

On  December  4,  2001,  we  finished  our  eighth  interview.  It  was  a  short  session  as  Edith  was  in  pain 
and  obviously  very  weak.  Following  the  taping,  we  sat  together  in  her  small  kitchen.  While  she  fed  me 
panetone,  Edith  drank  a  can  of  liquid  food  supplement,  which  she  swallowed  with  great  difficulty.  She 
said,  "I've  always  been  a  fighter,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  fight  this."  Edith  died  of  pancreatic  cancer  on 
December  27,  2001. 


VI 

There  was  much  more  for  Edith  to  relate:  the  numerous  organizations  she  belonged  to,  some  of 
which  she  headed,  her  many  lectures,  and  the  honors  she  had  received.  I  had  hoped  we  could  cover  these 
topics  in  one  or  two  more  sessions.  It  will  have  to  suffice  that  this  information  can  be  found  in  Edith's  own 
biographical  data  in  the  appendix.  Also  in  the  appendix  is  a  copy  of  The  Asia  Foundation's  memorial 
service  honoring  Edith,  which  includes  a  statement  of  remembrance  of  Edith  by  three  former  colleagues. 

During  one  of  our  interview  sessions,  I  asked  Edith  to  suggest  whom  she  would  like  to  write 
introductions  to  her  volume.  She  chose  her  daughter,  Susan  Coliver,  and  Dr.  Haydn  Williams,  president 
emeritus  of  The  Asia  Foundation.  We  appreciate  Dr.  Williams'  complying  with  this  request,  but  we  have 
never  received  Susan  Coliver's  introduction.  Because  the  oral  history  was  transcribed  and  edited  after 
Edith's  death,  we  asked  that  Susan  and  her  sister  Sandra  review  the  manuscript.  When  after  almost  two 
years  and  many  reminders  the  manuscript  was  not  returned,  it  was  decided  to  produce  the  volume  without 
the  usual  personal  review. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  augment  through  tape-recorded 
memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of  California  and  the  West.  Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections. 
The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Eleanor  Glaser,  Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


April  25,  2004 
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I.  LIFE  IN  KARLSRUHE,  GERMANY 

[Interview  1:  May  28, 1998]  Wl 

Glaser:       Since  we've  decided  to  be  on  a  first-name  basis,  I'm  going  to  call  you  Edith. 
Coliver:       Fine. 
Glaser:       Tell  me  about  living  in  Germany  and  about  your  parents. 

Coliver:       My  parents  were  nice,  middle-class  people  who  came  from  a  different  background. 

Actually,  my  father's  father  was  a  cattle  dealer  in  a  small  town  in  Hesse.  The  town  was 
Muenster,  and  that's  near  a  bigger  but  not  very  large  town  called  Dieburg.  We  can  trace, 
actually,  our  family  back  some  three  hundred  years  in  Muenster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
grandparents'  house  had  two  stories,  and  the  upper  story  was  used  as  a  synagogue.  My 
grandfather  conducted  the  services. 

Glaser:       Do  you  know  how  large  the  Jewish  community  was  in  Muenster? 

Coliver:       Muenster,  as  I  say,  was  a  very  small  community,  I  would  think  maybe  not  more  than  a 
hundred  people.  My  grandfather,  as  I  said,  conducted  the  services  there  till  he  was 
eighty-eight.  He  died  at  eighty-eight,  and  his  last  service  was  Yom  Kippur.  He  stood  for 
the  entire  Yom  Kippur  service  at  age  eighty-eight. 

Glaser:       Did  you  know  him? 

Coliver:       Oh,  I  loved  him.  I  knew  both  my  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Glaser:       In  this  second-story  synagogue,  did  women  attend  service? 

Coliver:       I  think  so.  Frankly,  I  never  attended  services  there  because  we  were  never  there  on  the 
Shabbat.  It  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  because  one  didn't  travel  much  in 
Germany.  It  was  about  two  and  a  half,  three  hours'  drive  from  where  I  was  born  and 
lived,  which  was  in  Karlsruhe.  My  brothers  have  gone  back  to  Muenster  and  have 
visited  the  cemetery.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  tombstones  were  used  for  building 
roads  and  things.  They  were  upturned  during  the  Nazi  period.  Actually,  the  synagogue 
was  destroyed  during  the  Nazi  period. 

Fortunately  my  grandparents  died  before  the  Holocaust,  so  they  were  not  affected.  But 
my  father  had  six  living  brothers  and  sisters,  and  of  them  three  were  killed-one  of  them 
very  early  on  in  a  concentration  camp  in  1934,  and  two  of  them  deported. 

Glaser:       In  1934,  that  early.  Those  were  mostly  political  prisoners  at  that  time. 


!.##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
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Coliver:       These  were  political  prisoners.  He  was  really  not  political,  so  I  don't  really  know  why  he 
was  carted  off  to  concentration  camp,  but  he  died.  And  when  I  talk  about  Karlsruhe,  I 
will  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  people  who  were  carted  off  to  concentration  camp.  But 
maybe  we  should  concentrate  on  talking  about  my  family  first. 

Glaser:       You  were  talking  about  your  paternal  grandparents. 

Coliver:  As  I  said,  three  of  my  father's  brothers  and  sisters  died-two  sisters  and  one  brother.  The 
others  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Of  course,  they're  all  dead  now. 

My  father  had  a  high  school  education,  and  he  became  an  apprentice  then  in  a  bank,  not 
in  this  area.  I'm  trying  to  think  about  where  it  was. 

Glaser:       Okay.  Tell  me  your  father's  name. 
Coliver:       My  father's  name  was  Fritz. 
Glaser:       And  the  last  name  was  Simon? 

Coliver:       Simon.  He  became  an  apprentice  and  then  he  moved  to  Karlsruhe  where  he  eventually 
married  in  1921.  But  I  will  talk  about  my  mother,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  about  how  the 
two  of  them  met. 

My  mother  was  born  in  the  Mosel  area  in  a  little  city  called  Merksheim  that  was  near 
Kirn  on  the  Nahe  River.  This  was  the  Mosel  wine  country,  and  they  made  very  good 
wine  there.  My  mother's  childhood  was  not  a  happy  childhood  because  her  father  had 
heart  problems  practically  from  the  time  he  was  married.  Her  mother  was  very 
protective,  of  course,  of  her  husband  and  wouldn't  let  my  mother  do  the  kinds  of  things 
she  wanted  to  do.  She  couldn't  go  ice  skating;  she  couldn't  go  horseback  riding;  she 
couldn't  do  any  of  the  things  that  her  friends  were  doing  because  it  was  too  dangerous, 
and  God  forbid  she'd  break  something.  Her  father  died  at  age  forty-two. 

Glaser:       Was  she  an  only  child? 

Coliver:       She  was  an  only  child.  My  father  was  one  of  seven.  Actually,  of  nine,  but  seven  lived. 
Two  sets  of  twins. 

Glaser:       What  was  your  mother's  name? 

Coliver:  Michel,  Hedwig  Michel.  And  interestingly  enough,  my  maternal  grandmother's  maiden 
name  was  Simon;  but  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  Merksheim  Simons  and  the 
Muenster  Simons.  But  it  got  to  be  very  complicated  when  we  came  to  the  United  States 
because  there  are  three  strands  of  relatives  by  the  name  of  Simon. 

Glaser:       What  was  your  mother's  education? 

Coliver:       That  was  a  problem  for  her.  She  went  through  high  school.  She  wanted  desperately  to 
become  a  doctor,  but  when  her  father  died  my  mother  and  grandmother  became  wards 
of  a  cousin  who  was  very  strict.  They  were  all  Orthodox,  this  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century. 
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I  could  give  you  the  birthdates  of  my  parents.  My  father  was  born  in  1888,  and  I'm 
telling  you  this  because  his  name,  Fritz,  was  because  there  were  three  emperors  by  the 
name  of  Friedrich-that's  the  real  name.  Two  of  them  died  in  1888  and  one  of  them  was 
crowned,  so  it  was  called  the  three-emperor  year.  So  many  of  the  nice  Jewish  kids  (also 
non- Jewish  kids)  were  named  Friedrich,  Fritz.  My  father  was  born  in  1888,  and  he  died 
in  1964. 

My  mother  was  born  in  1892  and  lived  one  day  shy  of  ninety-nine  in  the  United  States. 
She  died  in  1991,  in  other  words  very  recently.  She  was  raised  in  a  very  strict  home.  Her 
uncle  said,  "Women  don't  become  doctors."  My  mother  had  a  first-class  mind,  and  she 
never  really  got  over  the  fact  that  she  couldn't  become  a  doctor.  Actually,  during  the 
First  World  War  she  became  a  volunteer  nurse  in  a  field  hospital. 


Did  she  have  any  training  to  be  a  nurse? 


She  wasn't  trained,  but  she  was  trained  there.  Interestingly  enough,  the  doctor  under 
whom  she  worked  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eloesser  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  himself  and  went  to  Mexico  and  became  really  quite  famous.  They  met  here  in 
this  country,  years  and  years  afterwards.  But  Mother  during  the  war  was  a  nurse.  That's 
as  close  as  she  could  get  to  the  medical  profession.  But  all  her  life  she  really  yearned  to 
have  been  a  doctor,  so  she  motivated  my  two  brothers  to  become  doctors.  They  both 
went  to  Harvard,  and  one  of  them  became  a  professor  and  an  associate  dean  at  UC  San 
Diego. 

What  is  his  name? 

Harold. 

And  your  other  brother's  name? 

My  other  brother's  name  is  Ernest.  He  became  a  hematologist  and  a  researcher  and  the 
head  of  the  Western  Blood  Bank.  So  my  mother  was  quite  happy  to  see  her  own 
ambitions,  aspirations,  fulfilled  at  least  through  her  sons.  It  was  really  always  a  point  of 
great  regret  that  she  wasn't  somebody  professional.  She  wanted  very  much  to  do  that. 

She  met  my  father  when  she  was  about  eighteen  in  1910  and  decided  that's  the  man  she 
was  going  to  marry.  But  my  father  went  off  to  the  war,  and  when  he  came  back,  like  all 
good  German  Jews,  he  didn't  want  to  get  married  until  he  had  a  career  for  himself.  So 
actually  they  didn't  get  married  until  1921.  But  my  mother  never  really  dated  anybody 
seriously,  because  she  knew  this  was  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry. 

At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you  what  their  personalities  were  like. 

Oh,  yes.  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  that.  Then  I  have  to  project  forward  a  little  bit  as  to  how  I 
knew  them.  My  father  was  one  of  the  kindest  people  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  He  had  a 
great  soul  and  marvelous  empathy  with  everything  and  everybody.  Eventually,  when  he 
came  to  our  town,  when  my  mother  met  him,  around  1910,  he  joined  a  bank  and 
eventually  became  the  Germans  call  Einzelprokurist. 


Glaser:       Would  you  spell  that,  please? 


Coliver:       E-i-n-z-e-l-p-r-o-k-u-r-i-s-t.  That  was  section  chief,  something  like  that.  To  show  the 

formality  of  Germans  at  the  time,  you  would  immediately  say  du,  thou.  Here  you  would 
address  each  other  with  sie.  My  father  worked  with  the  owner  of  the  bank  for  almost 
twenty  years.  When  he  became  a  partner,  the  banker  finally  offered  him  the  du.  That 
was  one  of  the  great  moments  in  my  father's  life,  because  then  it  meant  something.  If  I 
speak  German  to  anybody  whom  I  hardly  know,  now  I  say  du.  Same  thing  with  the 
French,  tu.  But  at  the  time  things  were  very  formal. 

My  father  was  the  rock  of  our  family.  We  came  to  this  country  in  1938,  and  you  could 
only  take  out  about  7  percent  of  your  assets;  but  being  a  banker  he  had  stashed  away 
money.  Every  year  we  went  to  Switzerland  in  winter  and  to  Holland  in  summer.  My 
father  had  friends  in  both  places,  and  so  he  was  able  to  take  some  of  the  money  out 
before  we  emigrated. 

When  we  came  here,  he  went  to  a  brokerage  house,  Strassburger  and  Company,  which 
later  on  became  J.  Barth  and  Company  and  then  became  Dean  Witter.  That  was  the  bank 
in  which  Marco  Hellman  and  Bob  Sinton  were  in  leadership. 

Glaser:       Marco  Hellman? 

Coliver:       And  Bob  Sinton.  They  became  very  good  friends.  I  like  to  think  that  my  father  had  a 
great  influence  on  Bob  Sinton  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned.  And  Bob  actually 
acknowledged  that  to  Dad.  I  inherited  some  of  Bob's  love  of  my  father.  When  Bob 
introduced  me  as  a  speaker,  it  was  always  marvelous. 

When  my  father  came  to  Strassburger  and  Company  he  said,  "I  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  brokerage.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States.  But  I'd  like  to  work  for  you  for  one  year  for  free,  and  if  I  like  working  for  you 
and  you  like  me  working  for  you,  then  we  will  talk  about  it."  No  doubt  he  was  given  a 
salary,  but  the  more  important  part  was  that  within  two  years  he  was  a  partner.  Not 
having  known  anything  about  it,  within  two  years  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Of 
course,  he  became  close  friends  with  the  Sintons  and  the  Hellmans. 

There's  a  funny  side  story  to  that  because  the  Hellmans  had  Tuesday  and  Friday  seats 
for  the  opera.  You  know,  those  were  the  good  seats  at  the  opera.  If  they  couldn't  go,  they 
would  offer  them  to  my  parents.  My  mother  was  an  Orthodox  Jew,  and  she  was  very 
disciplined,  very  disciplined.  Mick  Hellman,  for  one  reason  or  another—I'm  sure  he  did 
it  out  of  very  good  will- would  always  offer  her  opera  tickets  on  Friday  night.  Mother 
loved  opera,  but  she  wouldn't  go  on  Friday  night  because  that  was  the  Shabbat. 

But  let  me  finish  with  my  father. 
Glaser:       You  were  telling  me  about  his  personality. 

Coliver:       Yes.  I'll  give  you  an  example  of  his  personality.  He  became  the  chief— I  don't  know 

whether  you  call  it  salesman,  investment  person-for  the  German  refugee  community  in 
San  Francisco,  he  had  something  like  600  clients.  They  weren't  just  his  financial  clients. 
He  was  their  psychologist,  he  was  their  rabbi.  He  would  always  lend  them  money  if 
they  would  need  money.  They  would  turn  to  him  when  they  had  problems,  not  just 
financial.  He  was,  as  I  say,  a  wise  man,  and  he  would  counsel  them. 


He  had  angina  for  maybe  twenty  years.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  (he  died  in  1964),  the 
doctors  said  to  him,  "You  know,  you  ought  not  to  have  all  those  clients.  Slough  off  the 
little  ones  and  keep  a  few  of  the  big  ones."  My  father  said,  "But  you  don't  understand. 
It's  the  little  ones  who  need  me."  And  that  kind  of  characterizes  my  father. 

Banking  was  really  his  love.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  people  said,  "You  ought  to 
quit,"  I  said,  "Dad,  don't  quit."  Because  I  knew  when  he  quit  he  would  die.  When  he 
finally  had  to,  when  his  angina  got  to  be  too  bad,  he  quit.  And  within  two  months,  he 
was  dead. 

But  he  was  wonderful  to  his  children.  My  relationship  with  my  mother  was  not  as 
strong  as  with  my  father  and  my  grandmother.  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  too.  I  had  a  really, 
I  don't  want  to  say  Oedipal—that's  too  psychiatric— but  I  had  a  father-daughter 
relationship.  I  truly,  truly  adored  him.  He  taught  me  skiing;  he  took  me  on  trips.  If  I  had 
a  problem,  I  would  go  to  him  or  to  my  grandmother. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my  maternal  grandmother.  She  moved  to  Karlsruhe 
when  my  mother  moved  to  Karlsruhe.  She  had  her  own  apartment  and  I  adored  being 
with  her.  She  was  very  religious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wore  a  shaytel  [wig].  I  used  to 
tease  her  because  she  was  both  religious  and  curious.  Of  course,  if  you're  religious  you 
can't  lift  the  telephone  on  the  Sabbath.  You  know,  you  can't  create  a  current.  But  she 
wanted  to  know  who  phoned.  If  I  was  at  her  place  and  the  phone  rang,  she  would  say, 
"Edith,  the  phone  rings."  And  I  would  say,  "Yes,  Grannie,  I  hear  it."  (I  would  tease  her.) 
Then,  of  course,  I'd  eventually  pick  it  up.  As  you  know,  there  was  the  question  of  the 
Shabbos  goy  [a  Gentile  paid  to  perform  tasks  on  the  Sabbath  that  an  Orthodox  Jew 
would  refrain  from  doing].  If  there  had  been  someone  non- Jewish,  she  could  have  asked 
them,  but  you  can't  ask  a  Jew  if  you're  religious. 

She  was  one  of  these  religious  people  who,  unlike  the  Orthodox  now  in  Israel,  was  very 
tolerant  of  other  religions.  She  would  use  the  word  shiksa  [a  non- Jewish  girl  or  woman] 
for  somebody  who  was  not  Jewish,  but  for  an  Orthodox  of  her  generation  she  was  very 
tolerant.  She  was  very  good  in  crafts,  and  whatever  crafts  I  know  I  learned  from  her. 
She  was  very  good  in  knitting,  in  crocheting,  and  actually  making  rugs.  I  learned  how  to 
make  carpets  from  her.  She  was  very  good  in  that,  and  I  loved  spending  time  with  her. 

When  my  mother  and  I  had  one  of  our  many  altercations,  she  would  step  in.  Well,  I'm 
not  going  to  go  into  that  because  that's  not  a  good  relationship.  But  she  was  the  mediator 
in  that  relationship,  and  that's  why  I  adored  her.  She  was  a  great  influence  on  my  life. 
Actually,  I  was  Orthodox  till  I  went  to  England  in  1937  when  I  couldn't  go  to  public 
school  anymore.  But,  as  I  say,  she  was  my  closest  confidante.  I  would  go  to  her  and  she 
would  protect  me.  So  those  two  were  very  strong  influences  on  my  life. 

/was  kosher  till  I  went  to  England,  and  then  I  started  breaking  the  laws.  Actually,  I 
started  breaking  the  laws  earlier.  I  thought  that  God  would  strike  me  dead,  and  he  didn't. 
That  was  when  I  was  about  six.  It  was  Simchat  Torah  [a  religious  festival].  Somebody 
came  with  a  bicycle,  and  I  wanted  to  learn  to  ride  the  bicycle,  and  I  did.  As  I  say,  God 
didn't  strike  me  dead  and  so  I  felt,  "Well,  God  is  not  as  strict  as  the  Orthodox  make  him 
out  to  be."  Eventually,  I  started  drifting  away. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  more  about  your  mother. 


Coliver:       Now,  my  mother  was  a  very  strong  woman,  up  to  a  point.  We  were  both  Leos.  We  were 
actually  born  on  the  same  day,  on  July  26th.  She  was  born  July  26th,  1 892;  and  I  was 
born  July  26th,  1922.  In  other  words,  on  her  thirtieth  birthday.  I'm  not  sure  she  ever 
forgave  me  for  that  because  she  had  a  very  difficult  birth  and  almost  died.  She  couldn't 
nurse  me;  I  had  a  wet  nurse. 

Glaser:       Were  you  the  first-born? 

Coliver:       I  was  the  first-born,  yes.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  great  ambitions,  professionally,  as  I 
already  told  you.  Socially,  she  enjoyed  dances;  she  enjoyed  going  with  the  right  people 
and  all  that.  She  was  a  typical  German  Jew  in  the  sense  that  her  relationships  were  quite 
assimilated,  other  than  her  religion.  My  parents  went  to  an  Orthodox  synagogue. 
Actually,  because  most  of  my  friends  were  what  we  called  Reform  (it  would  really  be 
called  Conservative  there)  I  went  to  a  Reform  synagogue. 

To  characterize  my  mother:  for  instance  she  put  me  before  a  very  difficult  choice.  In 
those  days  girls  didn't  become  bat  mitzvah.  But  in  Reform  they  became  confirmed,  and 
all  my  friends  were  getting  confirmed.  She  gave  me  a  choice.  She  said,  "You  either  be 
confirmed  or  you  can  go  to  Italy  with  us." 

Glaser:       Oh,  that's  unfair. 

Coliver:       That  was  quite  a  choice.  I've  never  forgotten  it.  Well,  I  was  confirmed.  I  guess  I  figured 
some  day  I'd  get  to  Italy,  which  I  did.  But  it  was  a  difficult  choice.  As  I  say,  our 
relationship  was  not  great.  I  was  not  nice  to  her;  she  wasn't  nice  to  me.  When  you're 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  it's  a  milestone  in  your  life.  You  enter  the  teens  and  you're  called  a 
Backfisch,  a  bait  fish.  That  birthday  is  a  special  birthday  because  you're  now  becoming 
a  woman.  You  know,  it's  menstruation  time  and  all  of  that.  I'll  never  forget,  Mother 
made  me  the  fish  dinner  that  day.  I  really  had  forgotten  that  I  was  a  Backfisch.  "I  hate 
fish.  Why  did  you  make  fish?"  Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  blame  yourself  for 
because  it  was  unkind  and  unthinking.  So  those  are  things  that  if  you  had  to  do  them 
over  again,  you  wouldn't  do  them. 

I  was  even  somewhat  unthinking  with  my  darling  grandmother,  already  here  in  the 
United  States.  When  she  was  in  her  early  seventies  (she  died  at  seventy-five)  and  I  was 
eighteen,  I  said  to  her,  "You  know,  Grandma,  I  want  to  die  when  I'm  forty-eight."  She 
said,  "Why?"  I  said,  "Because  I  want  to  remain  in  my  full  senses."  She  said,  "Child,  you 
do  not  know  whereof  you  speak.  The  longer  you  live,  the  longer  you  want  to  live."  I 
think  that's  the  only  unkind  word  ever  I  ever  said  to  my  grandmother. 

Glaser:       I'd  be  interested  in  finding  out  how  your  household  was  run:  how  much  of  a 

housekeeper  your  mother  was,  how  much  help  you  had  in  the  house,  what  it  was  like. 

Coliver:  Yes,  we  had  all  sorts  of  help.  Actually,  we  lived  in  a  very  large  flat  on  a  square,  which 
was  a  musical  square.  It  was  called  the  Haydenplatz.  We  lived  in  Beethovenstrasse,  and 
the  next  street  was  Mozartstrasse,  so  each  street  was  after  a  composer.  It  was  very  nice. 
My  mother  bought  absolutely  gorgeous  furniture.  When  they  got  married  in  1921,  that 
was  at  the  height  of  the  inflation.  You  know,  a  loaf  of  bread  would  cost  millions.  But  she 
managed  to  put  together  an  absolutely  gorgeous  household. 


Glaser:       Did  she  bring  money  into  the  marriage? 

Coliver:       I  guess  so,  because  my  grandmother  had  a  hotel.  After  she  became  widowed,  they 

moved  to  Herrenalb,  which  is  in  the  Black  Forest.  She  had  a  kosher  hotel  there.  I'm  not 
sure  whose  money  it  was,  but  they  were  very  comfortably  off.  She  had  very  good  taste. 
This  is  one  of  her  things  [lifts  tablecloth  to  show  table]. 

Glaser:       It's  deeply  carved. 

Coliver:       Yes.  Much  of  it  was  actually  new  furniture,  and  she  bought  gorgeous  carpets.  I  mean, 
the  house  was  really  beautiful.  It  had  chandeliers,  one  of  them  a  copy  of  a  Cellini 
chandelier.  It  was  beautiful  and  spacious.  Marble  floors  and  all  that.  The  children's 
apartments  were  less  flamboyant.  It  wasn't  flamboyant  but  less  in  grand  taste.  She  was 
not  at  all  a  flamboyant  woman,  actually,  so  that  doesn't  characterize  her.  But  she  liked 
beautiful  things,  and  she  had  excellent  taste. 

Both  of  my  parents  were  very  community-oriented.  My  mother  started  a  huge 
kindergarten.  My  father  was  the  head  of  a  number  of  organizations.  He  was  an  early 
Zionist.  He  went  to  the  Second  Zionist  Congress  and  met  Theodore  Hertzl.  So  he  was 
an  early  Zionist. 

## 

Coliver:       My  parents  in  1934  went  to  Israel.  One  of  my  father's  banker  friends  had  already 

emigrated  and  set  up  a  bank  and  asked  him  to  come  and  maybe  join  him  or  do  his  own 
banking.  I  don't  know  what  really  prompted  them  not  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but  at  the 
time  I  think  they  were  seriously  considering 

So  coming  back  to  my  mother,  she  was  a  very  controlling  person,  particularly  with  me. 
My  brothers  are  five-and-a-half  and  seven  years  younger  than  I  am,  and  I  truly  believe, 
for  psychiatric  or  whatever  reasons,  she  favored  them.  I,  of  course,  being  that  much 
older,  wanted  to  mother  my  brothers,  and  every  time  I  would  try  to  give  them  a  direction 
Mother  said,  "I'm  the  mother."  She  would  really  delegitimize  me,  and  I  didn't  like  that. 

My  mother  was  very  controlling;  she  was  very  strict  I  must  say,  she  was  a  very 
egocentric  person.  You  know,  she  was  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  everything  had  to 
revolve  around  her.  My  father,  who  was  such  a  mild  person,  would  do  everything  that 
she  asked  because  he  wanted  peace  in  the  family. 

Glaser:       It  strikes  me  that  you  had  to  pay  the  price  for  her  having  been  an  only  child. 

Coliver:       Probably.  I'm  not  trying  to  psychoanalyze  it,  but  our  relations  were  not  good  and  never 
really  became  good.  I  could  never  do  enough  for  her.  That's  later  on  in  my  life.  But  for 
me,  she  was  a  difficult  person.  She  was  a  truly  grande  dame.  She  would  play  that  role, 
and  she  would  hold  court,  both  in  Germany  and  here,  [ringing  telephone,  tape 
interruption] 

Going  back  to  our  house,  it  was  beautifully  appointed,  as  I  said.  Mother  gave  wonderful 
parties  in  it:  costume  parties,  everything.  She  had  a  third-generation  cook.  In  other 
words,  her  grandmother  already  had  this  cook,  then  her  mother,  and  then  she  inherited 


the  cook.  She  was  a  wonderful  cook.  Of  course,  she  cooked  kosher.  She  was  very 
maternal  or  grandparental  to  me.  If  I  had  lived  in  Germany  and  we  had  all  lived  in 
Germany,  I  probably  would  have  inherited  her. 

For  instance,  she  would  hardly  ever  call  anybody.  She  would  expect  them  to  call  her. 
And  if  I  didn't  call  her  every  day,  every  evening,  she  would  say,  "I  haven't  heard  from 
you  in  a  thousand  years."  In  other  words,  she  expected  accolades  from-.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  had  a  wonderful  intellect.  She  read  a  lot.  When  I  went  to 
Taiwan,  she  asked  me  questions  that  I  hadn't  learned  to  ask  myself.  I  mean,  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  intuitive  sensitivity  as  to  all  sorts  of  things:  politics,  music.  She  had  a  very 
wide  range  of  interests.  So  she  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  people  said  she  was  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  just  wasn't  a  very  good  mother  to  me.  So  you  can't  be  perfect, 
and  that  was  her  one  failing,  as  far  as  I  thought. 

Glaser:       When  you  say  she  cooked  kosher,  do  you  mean  she  was  Jewish? 
Coliver:       Yes,  she  was  Jewish,  actually. 
Glaser:       Was  it  unusual  to  have  Jewish  servants  rather  than  German? 

Coliver:  That  I  can't  tell  you.  I  really  don't  know.  The  other  servants  that  we  had  were  not  Jewish, 
but  I'm  fairly  certain  she  was.  Unfortunately,  I  can't  ask  Mother  if  Minna  was  Jewish.  I'll 
tell  you  later  on  a  story  of  my  cook  in  the  Philippines  whom  my  mother  inherited,  who 
cooked  kosher;  but  that's  another  story. 

Anyway,  we  had  a  very  kosher  household.  Mother  had  probably  eight  sets  of  dishes 
because  she  had  to  have  ordinary  milchig  [dairy  products]  and  good  milchig,  and 
ordinary  meat  and  good  meat,  and  then  she  had  to  have  two  sets  of  dishes  for  Passover. 
Every  Passover,  particularly  when  she  got  to  be  older,  she  was  practically  catatonic  on 
Seder  because  she  would  change  the  whole  household,  change  the  dishes  and  all  that. 
I'm  talking  now  about  this  country,  when  she  had  only  one  help.  She  really  worked 
herself  to  the  bone  on  this  and  was  usually  terribly  tired  on  Seder  eve.  I  said,  "Mother,  it 
would  be  much  nicer  to  have  you  in  good  shape,  even  if  you  don't  change  everything." 
She  was  really  very  disciplined  in  her  Judaism. 

Going  back  to  the  household,  you  know,  in  Germany  you  had  people  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  As  I  say,  our  Minna  had  been  with  us  for  maybe  thirty,  forty  years;  she  was 
already  in  the  third  generation.  And  then  we  had  a  cleaning  woman  who  was  not  Jewish 
and  had  been  with  Mother  and  Grandmother  for  maybe  twenty  years.  That  was 
Wilhelmina.  I  remember  she  always  complained;  she  was  a  great  complainer.  Well, 
actually,  she  wasn't  a  cleaning  woman.  A  cleaning  woman  used  to  come  in,  but 
Wilhelmina  would  iron,  do  the  laundry  kind  of  thing.  We  didn't  have  washing  machines 
at  the  time.  She  would  iron  linen  sheets  that  were  beautifully  embroidered. 

I  still  have  some  because  my  mother,  against  my  wishes-we  couldn't  take  money  out  of 
Germany,  so  she  had  a  whole  trousseau  made  for  me  with  the  most  beautifully 
embroidered  linen.  I've  never  used  it  because  when  I  came  here  I  found  out  it  would 
take  forty  dollars  a  sheet  to  wash,  [chuckling]  They're  still  lying  around. 


It  was  a  very  well-appointed  household.  Mother  had  beautiful  silver.  I  inherited  very 
little,  by  choice.  I  had  so  many  things,  I  really  didn't  want  it,  so  it  went  to  other  members 
of  my  family.  But  it  was  a  beautifully  appointed  household. 

Then  we  had,  always,  a  nanny,  and  the  nannies  changed  a  lot.  In  other  words,  we  never 
had  any  nanny  for  very  long.  They  were  usually  younger  women.  They  went  off  and  got 
married.  Our  last  nanny  had  a  boyfriend  who  was  in  the  SS.  She  was,  I  think,  his 
mistress.  She  was  beautiful,  blonde  and  blue-eyed.  She  was  just  the  kind  of  cow  that 
Hitler  said  they  wanted  to  make  into— I  don't  mean  fat,  but  I  mean  the  kind  of—.  As  you 
know,  Hitler  said  Kinder,  Kirche,  Kiiche  (children,  church,  and  kitchen).  That's  the  role 
of  the  woman.  She  was  one  of  these,  and  eventually  she  left  us  because  she  didn't  want 
to  work  for  Jews  anymore. 

I  must  say  that  our  nannies  are  very  dim  in  my  memory,  so  I  can't  tell  you  too  much 
about  them,  except  this  last  one,  because  she  was  very  imposing.  Her  boyfriend  always 
came,  and  he  was  in  uniform.  So,  of  course,  we  all  disliked  him  and  were  scared  of  him 
because  we  never  knew  whether  he  would  turn  us  into  the  Gestapo,  whatever.  So  we 
were  glad  when  she  left. 

The  household  was  extremely  well  run.  My  mother  actually  was  a  pretty  good  cook, 
pretty  good  baker.  When  she  only  had  one  person  here  in  the  United  States,  she  would 
do  a  lot  of  the  cooking,  and  it  was  very  good.  She  learned  that,  I  think,  from  Minna,  so 
she  was  very  handy  in  the  kitchen.  As  I  say,  she  was  a  very  gifted  woman  in  lots  of 
ways,  whose  mind  was,  in  a  sense,  wasted.  And  she  felt  it  was  wasted. 

Glaser:       Aside  from  traveling,  did  you  have  any  other  outings  or  activities  with  your  parents? 

Coliver:       Yes.  We  went  skiing  with  my  father.  My  mother  would  come  along,  but  she  was  not 

sporty.  That  was  not  one  of  her  things,  so  the  sports  we  would  do  with  our  father.  They 
did  a  lot  of  traveling  without  us.  But,  as  I  say,  we  went  every  summer  to  Holland.  My 
father  had  a  very  good  friend  in  Amsterdam.  We  went  to  what  was  called  a 
Kinder tehuis,  a  children's  home.  It  was  at  a  place  called  Bergen  am  Zee.  That  means  "at 
the  sea."  It  was  a  kosher  place  where  all  the  kids  were  Jewish.  Every  summer  we  went 
there  and  also  to  Amsterdam.  We  stayed  with  my  father's  friends,  who  were  a  very 
comfortable  family  and  fortunately  got  out  to  Canada.  Some  relatives  from  Amsterdam 
were  deported,  but  these  people  got  out  in  time. 

Glaser:       Germans  are  so  noted  for  their  hiking.  Did  you  do  that? 

Coliver:       We  did  a  lot,  but  that  was  in  Switzerland.  We  did  a  lot  of  mountain  climbing.  It  was 
great,  even  when  we  had  to  have  the  crampons  and  the  ropes.  We  went  over  glaciers, 
and  we  skied  in  Switzerland.  Oh,  yes,  we  did  a  lot  of  hiking.  We  also  did  some  hiking  in 
the  Black  Forest  because  my  city  was  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Black  Forest.  Yes,  we 
spent  a  lot  of  time  together  with  my  parents  doing  these  kinds  of  things. 

Of  course,  my  mother  would  take  us  to  concerts.  She  knew  a  lot  about  music.  I  really 
learned  my  love  of  music  from  my  mother.  But,  as  I  say,  she  was  a  very  controlling 
person.  My  favorite  activity  was  sports.  I  did  that  about  seven  days  a  week.  You  know, 
track  and  all  that.  I  was  the  high  school  jumping  champion.  But  my  mother  wanted  me 
to  be  a  good  pianist.  I  had  piano  lessons  and  she  wanted  me  to  practice  every  day,  and  I 
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hated  it.  She  would  sit  next  to  me  and  make  me.  Eventually,  we  played  four-handed,  and 
that  was  great  fun.  But  if  she  hadn't  sat  next  to  me,  I  think  I  wouldn't  have  practiced.  As 
it  was,  I  didn't  practice  enough.  I'm  not  a  good  piano  player.  But  she  was  quite  good  on 
the  piano. 

Glaser:       What  were  your  subjects  in  gymnasium! 

Coliver:       Actually,  I  went  to  the  Real  Gymnasium  [high  school].  I  only  went  to  the  tenth  grade; 
then  I  went  to  England.  The  subjects  I  loved  the  most  were  languages:  French  and 
English.  I  have  to  tell  you  about  our  curriculum  because  thereby  hangs  my  not  being 
able  to  go  to  school.  I  left  for  England  in  1937,  but  in  the  last  years  we  had  Saturday 
lessons,  and  that  was  a  rassenkunde.  You  know,  study  of  race.  We  studied  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  master  race.  We  studied  German  history  in  Nazi  fashion  and  so  on. 
And  then,  very  rightly,  they  decided  the  Jews  ought  not  to  go  to  these  classes. 

But  before  that,  a  very  funny  incident.  As  I  say,  we  Jews  participated  in  these  Saturday 
race  classes.  The  teacher  was  talking  about  race  and  racial  characteristics,  and  he  talked 
about  the  German  woman  being  blonde  and  blue-eyed,  somewhat  stocky,  relatively  tall. 
He  looks  at  this  girl  with  the  blonde  braids  and  the  blue  eyes  and  somewhat  stocky 
figure  and  he  says,  "You  know,  like  you.  What's  your  name?"  And  she  said  Trudel 
Speyer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  local  cantor!  Which,  of  course,  was  an 
embarrassment  for  the  teacher. 

I  must  say,  I  had  good  grades.  In  addition  to  grades,  the  teachers  had  to  grade  us  on 
character  and  behavior.  And  since  Jews  didn't  have  any  character,  we  couldn't  be  graded 
on  that.  But  we  had  a  wonderful  classroom  teacher  who  went  to  my  parents  and 
apologized  and  said,  "I  have  to  do  this.  I  hate  it.  Forgive  me  that  she  isn't  getting  a  grade 
on  her  character.  She  has  sterling  character,  but  Jews  are  not  supposed  to  get  a  grade." 
So  she  personally  came,  which  was  great. 

As  I  say,  I  did  a  lot  of  sports.  We  had  a  sports  teacher,  and  he  is  very  typical  of  what 
happened  in  Germany  in  the  early  days.  He  lived  on  the  fourth  floor  of  this  big  building 
in  which  we  had  the  ground  floor.  He  was  a  very  nice  man,  we  all  adored  him.  I  started 
having  him  when  I  was  about  ten.  He,  in  1934,  came  to  my  parents.  He  was  so  upset 
because  he  had  read  the  Sturmer.  The  Sturmer  was  the  German  anti-Semitic  paper.  The 
publisher-editor  of  the  Sturmer  was  one  of  the  defendants  at  Nuremberg,  so  I'll  talk 
about  him  later. 

He  came  and  was  very  upset.  "How  can  they  write  that  drivel  about  my  friends  the 
Jews?"  The  next  year  he  came— I  mean,  he  visited  occasionally,  but  I'm  just  giving  you 
the  stages.  The  next  thing  is,  AThey 're  writing  this,  and  nobody  is  contradicting  them.@ 
This  went  on  for  two  years,  and  then  he  stayed  away  and  stopped  being  our  teacher. 
This  was  in  a  Jewish  sports  club.  We  had  two  Jewish  sports  clubs.  One  of  them  was  like 
what  you  would  call  the  American  Jewish  Committee  here:  more  assimilation;  and  we 
had  a  Zionist  one.  The  Zionist  one  was  called  Hakoah. 

I  belonged  to  the  more  assimilationist  one.  I  participated  in  all  sorts  of  track  events,  not 
just  in  my  town  but  throughout  southern  Germany.  As  I  say,  my  favorite  activity  was 
sports,  and  it  remained  so  throughout  my  life.  I  was  a  nutty  skier,  and  loved  to  swim, 
and  still  do. 
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That" s  the  story  of  a  nice,  ordinary  German.  The  theory  of  the  big  lie,  the  practice  of  the 
big  lie,  that  if  you  repeat  a  lie  often  enough  it  sinks  in.  We  saw  this  personally  through 
our  teacher.  I  forgot  his  name;  I  must  have  repressed  it.  But  we  really  loved  him,  and  we 
were  really  sad  when  he  dropped  out.  Then  we  had  a  Jewish  sports  teacher,  who  had  an 
affair  with  one  of  our  women.  We  all  gossiped!  It  was  great  fun.  But  anyway  this  was 
the  episode  with  our  German  teacher. 

But  coming  back  to  our  household,  which  is  what  you  wanted  to  know  about.  We  had  a 
covered  terrace  in  our  apartment.  My  mother,  being  an  Orthodox  woman,  made  that  into 
a  succah.  She  lifted  the  glass  roof  so  that—you  know,  a  succah  has  to  be  open,  and  we 
decorated  it  beautifully.  I  will  always  remember  Succot  as  being  one  of  the  beautiful 
festivals.  Of  course,  we  celebrated  all  the  festivals.  But  for  Succot,  Mother  used  all  of 
her  beautiful  rugs  and  hung  them  up  on  the  walls,  and  then  she  had  some  Hebrew 
sayings  like  a  mizrach  [indicating  east,  the  direction  of  Jerusalem].  Things  like  that.  We 
made  the  chains,  and  we  hung  up  the  fruit,  and  we  helped  decorate  it.  It  was  really  a 
truly  beautiful  succah. 

Glaser:       I  assume  you  had  a  kosher  butcher? 
Coliver:       Oh,  yes.  We  had  several. 
Glaser:       Then  Karlsruhe  was  a  pretty  good-sized  town. 

Coliver:       Yes.  Well,  for  Germany  it  was  pretty  good,  about  a  hundred  thousand,  and  it  was  the 

capital  of  the  state  of  Baden.  It  was  actually  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  It  was 
200  years  old  in  1915;  it  was  built  in  1715,  and  like  many  of  the  old  cities  it  had  a 
legend.  It  was  one  of  the  first  planned  cities  in  central  Europe.  It  had  a  city  plan,  and  it 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  Why  was  it  in  the  shape  of  a  fan?  Because  the  Grand  Duke  in 
1715  had  a  mistress,  and  she  had  a  dream  that  she  lost  her  fan,  and  he  said  to  her,  "My 
dear,  I  will  build  you  one." 

So  he  built  the  city  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  with  a  castle  at  the  fulcrum.  It  was  really 
beautifully  built  by  an  architect  by  the  name  of  Weinbrenner.  He  was  a  classical 
architect,  and  so  it  was  all  in  classical  style.  All  the  government  buildings—because  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Baden— were  in  a  circle  around  the  castle,  and  then  the 
other  streets  would  go  from  there.  It  had  also  a  north-south  axis  and  an  east-west  axis.  In 
the  middle  of  the  axis  he  built  a  pyramid.  The  legend  goes  that  his  heart  is  buried  under 
it.  So  anyway,  that's  the  legend  of  Karlsruhe.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duke  till  1918 
when  the  republic  was  initiated. 

One  time  when  we  went  to  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Forest  there  was  a 
funicular  going  up.  I  was  about  five,  six  years  old.  Mother  started  curtseying.  I  said, 
"Why?"  She  said  [whispering],  "That's  the  Grand  Duchess."  I  was  very  disappointed 
because  I  thought  dukes  and  duchesses  had  crowns  and  she  didn't.  So  the  court  was  the 
center  of  the  town  and  the  center  of  social  life. 

Karlsruhe  was  small,  but  it  had  a  number  of  distinctions.  For  instance,  it  had  one  of  the 
best  technical  universities  in  all  of  Germany,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  foreigners,  particularly 
Japanese,  Chinese,  et  cetera,  coming  to  study  in  Karlsruhe.  Later  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It's  now  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  of  Germany.  So  it  has 
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retained  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  standing  and  significance.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  American  7th  Army  during  World  War  n. 

When  I  came  back  to  Karlsruhe  from  the  Nuremberg  trials,  I  went  with  a  friend  into  the 
city  built  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  I  came  in  from  the  east  on  the  east- west  axis,  and  I  said  to 
my  friend,  "Now,  you  look  to  the  right  and  you'll  see  the  castle."  He  looked  to  the  right, 
and  no  castle.  And  then  we  did  two  more  streets;  no  castle.  So  we  walked  down,  and  the 
castle  had  been  destroyed.  Karlsruhe  was  not  badly  destroyed  but  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  damage. 

One  of  the  streets  I  went  down  was  called  Konenstrasse  because  our  temple  was  on  it. 
Of  course,  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Kristalnacht—November  9th,  1938~and  it 
hadn't  been  rebuilt.  We  went  by  it,  and  it  had  been  almost  entirely  razed.  So  that  was  my 
coming  back  to  Karlsruhe. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  about  your  brothers  and  your  relationship  with  them.  What  were  they  like? 

Coliver:       My  brothers  were  very  much  younger,  so  I  had  relatively  little  relationship  with  my 

brothers.  You  know,  I  had  my  friends;  they  had  their  friends.  And,  as  I  said,  my  mother 
had  removed  me  from  my  brothers  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  supervisory  capacity,  so  I 
didn't  really  know  my  brothers  very  well.  They  were  both  very  bright;  they  both  studied 
violin.  My  older  brother  is  quite  a  good  violinist.  He  still  keeps  up  his  quartet  in  San 
Diego  where  he  now  lives.  But  their  activities  were  very  removed  from  mine,  so  we 
didn't  really  know  each  other  well. 

It  was  the  same  when  we  came  to  the  United  States.  While  I  went  to  the  last  year  of  high 
school,  one  of  them  went  to  grammar  school  and  the  other  went  to  junior  high.  So  we 
weren't  even  in  the  same  school.  We  went  on  trips  together,  but  we  had  relatively  little 
relationship  with  each  other  till  later. 

My  older  brother  is  really  brilliant,  I  suppose  both  brilliant  and  arrogant.  I  must  say  that 
my  relationship  with  him  was  a  fairly  distant  one.  The  younger  one  I  adored  because 
he's  a  lot  like  my  father,  and  so  we've  been  in  touch.  He's  still  the  focus  of  the  family. 
We  have  our  Thanksgivings  together. 

Glaser:       Is  he  the  one  who  is  in  San  Diego? 

Coliver:       No,  he's  the  one  who's  in  Phoenix.  That's  the  younger  one,  Ernest.  He  is  very  family- 
oriented.  My  older  brother,  Harold,  had  a  triple  bypass  when  he  was  about  forty-eight, 
forty-nine.  He  had  two  beautiful  daughters  with  his  first  wife,  who  was  Doris 
Livingston.  You  might  know  her  father,  Eric  Livingston,  who  is  celebrating  his 
hundredth  birthday  this  week. 

Glaser:       The  Livingston  store  family? 

Coliver:       No,  no.  They  were  a  German  emigre  family,  Livingston.  They  went  into  the 

exterminating  business.  I  forgot  what  the  name  of  the  company  was  [Crane  Pest 
Control],  and  he  did  very  well.  Harold  divorced  Doris,  his  wife,  and  very  soon 
thereafter  got  engaged  to  a  non-Jew  and  was  married  by  a  judge.  Of  course  my  mother 
was  terribly  offended.  I'm  now  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  that. 
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She  left  her  husband  and  two  sons  to  marry  my  brother.  She  is  a  brilliant  doctor  herself, 
most  particularly  in  health  policy.  She  was  actually  associate  dean  of  the  medical  school 
down  in  San  Diego.  She's  a  brilliant  woman,  but  cold,  so  I  never  really  became 
particularly  friendly. 

Then  she  converted  and  was  married— this  was  in  this  country—by  three  rabbis  in  my 
mother's  home.  Two  Conservative  and  one  Orthodox,  very  Orthodox.  She  had  to  go  to  a 
mikvah  [ritual  bath].  I  didn't  know  she  had  to  go  to  a  mikvah,  but  if  you're  married  by  an 
Orthodox  rabbi  you  have  to  go  to  a  mikvah.  So  she  went  to  the  mikvah.  That  was  the  day 
that  she  was  going  to  have  the  Jewish  wedding  in  my  mother's  house.  She  had  already 
her  hair  all  dolled  up  and  all  that. 

## 

Coliver:       The  rebbitsin  [wife  of  a  rabbi]  said,  "Duck."  She  said,  "I  won't.  I  just  had  my  hair  done." 
The  rebbitsin,  who  was  in  a  bathrobe  herself  and  carried  a  baby,  said,  "You  duck!"  So 
she  ducked  and  came  out  looking  like  a  drowned  rat.  Later  on  she  said  to  me,  "Edith, 
why  did  I  have  to  do  that?  Nobody  told  me."  We  said,  "We  didn't  know."  You  know, 
because  we  weren't  that  Orthodox.  But  I  asked  the  Orthodox  rabbi  later,  "Why  does  she 
have  to  be  married  by  an  Orthodox  rabbi,  too?"  My  parents  belonged  to  Rabbi  White's 
temple,  and  that  was  Conservative,  and  this  was  really  Orthodox.  He  said,  "Maidele 
[little  girl],  suppose  they  have  a  son  and  the  son  wants  to  go  to  Israel.  If  he's  not  of  a 
Jewish  mother,  he  won't  be  able  to  be  an  Israeli  Jew.  It's  the  law  of  return." 

Glaser:       He  would  be  a  momser  [illegitimate]. 

Coliver:       Yes,  he  would  be  a  momser.  Now,  we  didn't  use  the  word  momser  because  my  mother 
was  very  anti-Eastern  Jews,  except  for  the  Moscow  Jews,  who  were  very  educated.  The 
Western  Jews  and  the  Eastern  Jews,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  this  country,  had  a  real 
cleavage  between  them.  You  know,  the  Western  Jews  thought  they  were  better  than  the 
Eastern  Jews,  and  they  felt  threatened  by  the  Eastern  Jews.  I  always  said  that  it  was  the 
Eastern  Jews  in  this  country  who  helped  the  Western  Jews  get  out  of  Germany.  When  I 
wanted  to  be  really  nasty,  I  said,  "If  I  had  been  an  Eastern  Jew,  I  would  let  them  rot" 
because  of  the  treatment  they  got. 

But  I  was  an  early  rebel,  and  my  first  boyfriend,  when  I  was  thirteen,  was  an  Eastern 
Jew,  whom  I'm  still  seeing,  actually.  We  had  a  children's  orchestra,  and  he  was  the 
conductor  and  violinist,  and  I  was  the  accordionist.  It  was  an  act  of  sheer  rebellion 
against  my  mother.  I  was  going  to  show  that  this  was  not  my  sentiments,  and  I've  shown 
it  ever  since. 

But  the  reason  I'm  saying  this  is  because  my  ex-husband  comes  from  Baltimore,  where 
they  have  a  very  large  Jewish  community,  and  they  had  two  Jewish  country  clubs.  They 
had  a  Western,  a  German  club;  and  they  had  an  Eastern  club.  My  ex-husband,  with 
whom  I'm  in  good  relations,  actually,  was  of  Eastern  Jewish  derivation.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Jewish  club.  I  think  he  always  aspired  to  the  Western  Jewish 
club.  So  you  still  had  this  all  throughout  the  forties,  I  would  say,  before  this  was  more  or 
less  wiped  out.  And,  as  you  know,  most  of  the  old  families  here  in  San  Francisco  are 
Western  Jews,  German  Jews. 
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Glaser:       At  what  point  did  your  father  consider  emigrating? 

Coliver:       Too  late.  Too  late.  He  considered  emigrating,  I  think,  in  1937.  By  that  time  he  had  sent 
me  to  England. 

Glaser:       You  went  all  by  yourself? 

Coliver:       Yes.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  community  and  people  said,  "If 
Fritz  Simon  leaves,  then  we  leave."  By  the  time  he  decided  to  leave,  it  was  too  late  for  a 
lot  of  people,  and  I  think  he  blamed  himself  for  that.  No,  he  considered  1934,  but  my 
family  had  been  in  Germany,  on  both  sides,  at  least  three,  four  hundred  years.  And  this 
upstart  Hitler  is  not  even  a  German;  he's  an  Austrian.  Alt  can't  get  any  worse.@  It  got 
worse.  So  that  was  too  bad.  So  he  was  thinking  of  it,  and  he  got  himself  visas  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  two  boys  and  my  grandmother. 

Glaser:       A  visa  for  where? 
Coliver:       For  the  United  States. 
Glaser:       Was  it  possible  at  that  point? 

Coliver:       In  1937  it  was  possible  because  he  was  able  to  do  his  own  guarantee,  and  we  had  a  lot  of 
relatives  in  this  country.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later. 

Glaser:       But  there  were  quotas. 

Coliver:       There  were  quotas,  but  he  got  into  the  quota  and  thereby  is  the  tale.  He  called  me  in 
1938  and  said,  "We're  leaving.  There's  a  war  coming,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  separated 
from  my  children  by  an  ocean.  You're  coming  with  us."  By  that  time  I  had  had  a 
wonderful  time  in  England,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go.  I  said,  "I  want  to  stay."  My  father 
said,  "Well,  come  back  to  Germany  and  we'll  discuss  it."  So  I  went.  Of  course,  when 
your  parents  told  you  something  in  those  days  you  did  it.  So  I  went  back  to  Germany. 
My  father  said  the  same  thing  again.  He  didn't  want  to  be  separated  from  us,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  come  along. 

The  next  day  he  took  me  to  the  American  Consulate,  which  was  in  Stuttgart.  We  talked 
to  the  consul,  because  by  that  time  the  waiting  list  was  ten  years.  You  know,  you  were 
right  about  that.  He  said  he  had  another  child,  I  was  under  seventeen,  could  I  be 
included  on  his  visa.  The  consul  said,  "We  Americans  have  no  interest  in  separating 
parents  from  their  children."  And  that  day  I  got  on  my  father's  visa. 

So  then  I  went  back  to  England  and  packed  up,  and  I  met  them  in  Switzerland.  From 
there  we  went  to  Holland.  Actually,  we  went  on  the  Neiwe  Amsterdam,  on  the  Holland 
American  Line.  This  is  why  we  went  by  boat  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  stopping 
over  for  four  weeks  in  New  York,  because  we  could  pay  our  entire  trip,  and  take  our 
entire  furniture,  with  German  marks,  money  that  otherwise  we  had  to  leave  behind.  We 
could  only  take  7  percent  out,  but  we  could  pay  for  the  trip  of  everybody  and  could  pay 
for  the  transport  of  our  furniture. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  one  of  those  great  big  lift  vans? 
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Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 

Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Oh,  enormous.  We  had  several  vans.  Enormous.  Actually,  the  ship  that  carried  our 
belongings  came  into  San  Francisco  harbor  the  same  day  that  our  ship  came  in.  This 
was  not  the  Holland  American  Line  because  from  New  York  we  went  on  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line.  I'm  trying  to  remember  the  name  of  the  boat.  We  went  through  the  Canal. 

We  had  first  stayed  in  New  York  because  my  father's  relatives  lived  in  New  York.  My 
mother's  relatives  lived  in  San  Francisco.  My  father  said,  "Anybody  who  could  afford  it 
should  leave  New  York  and  make  room  for  all  those  who  couldn't."  But  anyway,  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  myself,  and  I  think  you'll  want  to  go  back  to  England  and  Germany. 

Yes,  I  want  to  hear  about  your  schooling. 

Yes.  I  don't  know  whether  you  want  to  talk  about  German  Nazism  now  or  in  connection 
with  the  Nuremberg  trials.  I  can  talk  about  it  at  either  time. 

Let's  do  that  with  the  Nuremberg  trials.  You  finish  up  your  schooling  in  England  and  if 
there's  more  involved  with  the  emigration.  Because  that  couldn't  have  been  that  easy. 

No,  no,  it  wasn't,  except  that  my  father  had  very  good  standing  with  some  of  the 
officials  in  Karlsruhe.  They  warned  him.  They  met  with  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Simon,  it's 
time  to  leave."  Which  was  really  great.  You  know,  some  of  the  officials  in  the  city 
administration.  So  that's  why  he  decided  it  was  time,  and  they  facilitated  it. 

I  do  have  enormous  feelings  about  Nazis.  I  have  enormous  feelings  that  the  Germans 
knew  what  was  going  on,  and  that  happened  during  my  childhood.  That's  why  I'm 
saying  I  don't  know  whether  you  want  to  have  it  now  or  whether  you  want  to  have  it  in 
connection  with  my  coming  back  to  Germany  at  Nuremberg. 
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think  that  Nuremberg  is  a  whole  topic  on  its  own. 


Okay,  so  I  won't  talk  about  it.  We  were  very  much  aware  of  Nazism.  We  were  very 
much  aware  of  the  concentration  camps.  Anybody  who  said  they  didn't  know  is  lying 
through  his  teeth  because  as  children  we  were  aware  of  it.  I  will  just  go  ahead  on  one 
thing,  and  that  is  for  instance  when  my  uncle  was  sent  to  concentration  camp,  of  course 
I  heard  about  it.  This  was  in  1933,  as  early  as  that. 

On  our  square  lived  a  deputy  of  the  Baden  parliament.  He  was  Catholic.  He  was  a  center 
party,  and  they  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  Centrum.  That  was  the  Catholic  party.  So  the 
Nazis  organized  a  "spontaneous"  demonstration  against  him  and  sang  a  song  which  is  a 
German  folksong  meaning  "wandering  is  the  pleasure  of  the  miller." 

His  name  was  Kueller,  so  they  would  sing,  "wandering  is  the  pleasure  of  Kueller." 
Within  five  minutes,  the  police  came.  This  was  all  pre-arranged  and  took  him  in 
protective  custody  and  threw  him  into  concentration  camp.  Just  before  Easter.  It  was 
another  point  of  harassment  because  he  was  Catholic.  They  let  him  out  eventually,  but  I 
saw  him  being  carted  off! 

I  saw  people  driven  through  the  city,  being  carted  off.  So  anybody  who  says  they  didn't 
know,  you  know,  were  just  lying,  and  I  have  no  use  for  them.  But  that  I  will  talk  about 
later,  when  we  get  to  Nuremberg. 
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So  anyway,  my  parents  sent  me  to  England,  into  a  pension,  Jewish.  Of  course,  it  had  to 
be  kosher.  Actually,  I  was  there  with  two  boys,  sons  of  a  banker  from  Hamburg,  who 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  my  father's.  I  went  into  the  sixth  form,  which  is  eleventh 
grade  in  American  terms.  The  British  schools  were  way  behind  us  in  languages  and 
geography  but  way  ahead  of  us  in  mathematics.  They  were  much  further  along  than  I 
had  been  in  Germany,  so  I  was  coached.  And  the  person  who  coached  me  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  England,  Hertz. 

Glaser:       Was  this  in  London? 

Coliver:       This  was  in  London,  yes.  I  lived  in  a  fairly  Jewish  district. 
Glaser:       Golders  Green? 

Coliver:       No,  not  Golders  Green.  Hampstead.  Golders  Green  was  even  more  Jewish.  Hampstead 
was  a  little  more  upscale  Jewish  than  Golders  Green.  We  lived  in  Hampstead,  N.W. 
London,  N.W.  6,  on  34  Aberdare  Gardens.  Our  landlady  and  her  husband-she  was 
seventy-seven,  he  was  eighty-eight—she  called  him  the  Governor.  They  weren't  very 
educated,  but  they  were  very  nice.  My  parents  had  very  good  friends  in  London.  One  of 
them  was  the  chief  rabbi,  so  every  second  Friday  night  I  had  Friday  night  with  the  chief 
rabbi's  family.  And  the  other  second  Friday  night  I  had  dinner  in  the  home  of  a  woman 
by  the  name  of  Sachs,  who  was  the  head  of  the  refugee  relief  organization,  which  was 
called  Woburn  House.  So  I  was  well  taken  care  of  in  London. 

As  I  say,  I  had  difficulties  in  math  and  needed  to  be  coached  because  they  were  a  couple 
of  years  ahead  of  us.  And  between  you  and  me,  I  never  learned  enough  math.  I  got 
through  my  economics  course,  but  when  it  gets  into  algebra,  I've  never  become  good  in 
that.  I  think  I  blame  my  German  education  on  that. 

Glaser:       How  was  the  reception  within  England  at  that  time  for  German  emigres? 

Coliver:       Well,  you  know,  I  came  in  '37,  which  was  before  the  war,  and  there  weren't  a  lot  of 

German  emigres  yet.  You  know,  there  was  this  kindertransport  during  the  war,  and  that 
was  a  horse  of  a  totally  different  color.  I  mean,  people  were  extremely  nice  to  me.  I  had 
some  friends.  Our  school  was  called  a  public  school,  but  it  was  really  a  private  school. 
Public  schools  are  called  private  schools.  We  were  wearing  dreadful  uniforms.  I'll  never 
forget.  We  had  to  wear  beige  woolen  stockings,  a  blazer  down  to  the  knees,  a  long  white 
shirt,  neckties,  a  bowler  hat  with  the  school  colors,  and  I  must  say  we  hated  it 

There  were  some  other  foreign  students.  I  may  have  related  better  to  the  foreigners  than 
to  the  English  women  because  I  didn't  keep  up  any  correspondence,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  any  of  the  English  girls.  But  there  was  a  Swedish  girl.  I  think  she  must  have  lived 
in  the  same  boarding  house,  and  we  became  very  good  friends. 

I  felt  not  deprived,  really.  I  had  a  boyfriend  from  Karlsruhe  who  was  studying  in 
northern  England,  and  he  used  to  come  down  in  his  motorcycle  to  pick  me  up.  So  I  was 
surrounded  by  people  whom  I  knew  and  loved,  so  I  must  say  I  had  a  very  good  time  in 
England.  That's  also  where  I  lost  my  Orthodox  virginity,  so  to  speak.  I  took  the  first 
subway  on  a  Shabbat  because  I  wanted  to  go  downtown  to  a  movie.  Except  for  riding  a 
bicycle  on  the  holiday,  I  had  never  really  ridden  on  the  Shabbat.  Some  friends  were 
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going  down  to  a  movie,  and  I  went  on  my  first  subway  on  shabbat.  That's  what  I  mean 
by  virginity,  Jewish  virginity,  and  it  was  the  first  non-kosher  meals  I  ate.  As  I  say,  I  had 
this  fear  even  then.  My  goodness,  God  sees  this  and  he's  going  to  punish  me. 

Glaser:       Did  you  actually  finish  high  school  that  year? 

Coliver:       No,  because  this  was  the  lower  sixth  form.  I  would  have  to  go  one  more  year  into  the 
upper  sixth  form.  And  so,  because  I  couldn't  stay  in  England,  I  attended  my  last  year  of 
high  school  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Glaser:       But  then  you  had  to  go  back  to  Germany  to  be  with  your  family  when  they  left? 

Coliver:       No,  actually,  I  went  back  to  Germany  to  get  the  visa  Then  I  went  to  England  to  pack  up 
my  things,  and  from  England  I  went  to  Switzerland  because  my  family  had  left 
Germany  for  Switzerland.  From  there  we  went  to  Holland  to  catch  the  boat  As  I  say, 
that  was  the  Neiwe  Amsterdam.  It  was  funny  because  I  told  our  landlords  that  I  was 
going  to  California,  and  they  very  proudly  said,  "She's  going  to  South  America!" 

Glaser:       [laughing] 
Coliver:       I  told  you  geography  was  not  a  great  science  in  London,  [tape  interruption] 

Since  I  talked  about  the  Kindertehuis  in  Holland,  actually,  it  was  very  nice  there 
because  it  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Dutch  queen.  As  you  know, 
Dutch  royalty  is  very  folksy.  Queen  Wilhelmina  went  bicycling  almost  every  day,  and 
we  saw  her.  She  had  a  bicycle  like  anybody  else.  Nobody  turned  to  her,  "Oh,  there's  the 
queen." 

But  I  wanted  to  also  say  something  about  Switzerland  because  we  usually  went  to  the 
same  place,  and  that  was  in  Celerina.  The  reason  we  went  to  Celerina  was  because  they 
had  a  kosher  hotel  there.  Those  who  wanted  their  kids  to  get  out  of  the  country  would 
bring  their  daughters,  and  other  German  Jews  would  bring  their  sons.  For,  as  we  said  in 
German,  Zwecks  Spaeterer  Heir  at  [in  anticipation  of  marriage].  That's  too  difficult. 
That  means  "in  case  of  future  liaisons."  So  everybody  looked  everybody  over,  and  it 
was  a  very  chummy  atmosphere.  And,  of  course,  it  was  kosher.  That's  where  we  learned 
how  to  ski  and  climb  mountains  with  my  father.  Throughout  the  years,  almost  till  1936, 
I  think,  because  we  were  allowed  to  leave  Germany. 

But  to  get  ahead  of  myself,  when  I  took  my  kids  back  to  Germany  in  1970,  and  we 
crossed  from  Austria  into  Germany,  I  started  to  cry,  and  the  kids  said,  "Mommy,  why 
are  you  crying?"  I  said,  "Because  if  I  had  crossed  that  border  in  1938  backwards,  I 
would  not  be  here  today."  But  Switzerland  was  one  of  our  preferred  places;  it  was  very 
sheltered,  and  that's  why  we  went  every  year.  As  I  said,  my  father  must  have  taken  some 
money  out.  Which  was,  incidentally,  a  capital  crime.  I  mean,  if  you  got  caught,  you 
would  be  executed.  But  fortunately,  he  didn't  get  caught. 

[Interview  2:  June  4,  1998]  ## 
Glaser:       Edith,  you  indicated  that  you  wanted  to  add  to  our  first  interview. 
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Coliver:       Yes,  because  we  were  talking  about  spontaneity,  and  I  was  a  little  too  spontaneous 

because  I  really  didn't  remember  some  sort  of  milestones  in  my  life,  some  memorable 
kinds  of  things.  I  told  you  in  the  summer  we  always  went  to  Holland.  Before  I  became 
old  enough  to  go  to  the  children's  home,  we  went  to  the  beach  at  a  place  called 
Schevening.  It's  not  very  far  from  The  Hague. 

We  went  there  since  before  I  can  remember.  The  thing  that  I  remember  the  best  is  when 
I  was  about  a  year  and  half  old  I  was  swept  into  a  wave.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  swim  at  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  was  petrified.  It  took  a  number  years  for  me  to  get  over  that  before  I 
wanted  to  get  back  into  the  water. 

Another  thing  I  remember  from  that  period  was  that  it  gave  me  a  healthy  hate,  or  maybe 
unhealthy,  for  spinach,  most  particularly  the  leaf  spinach.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that 
I  hated  to  eat.  My  mother,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  a  very  controlling  person.  She 
knew  I  hated  spinach,  but  in  those  days  you  didn't  say,  "Okay,  eat  something  else  if  you 
do  want  to  eat  the  spinach.  Never  mind  you  just  eat  less."  In  my  case,  I  had  to  sit  there 
with  my  mother  sitting  next  to  me  waiting  for  me  to  finish  the  spinach. 

I  would  have  the  spinach  in  one  cheek,  and  she'd  push  that  cheek;  it  would  go  into  the 
other  cheek.  She  had  incredible  patience.  She  would  sit  with  me  for  what  seemed  like 
hours,  but  it  was  probably  half  an  hour  until  I  had  finished  that  spinach.  I  happen  to  like 
spinach  now,  creamed  spinach.  I  still  don't  like  the  leaf  spinach. 

While  we're  on  accidents,  I  might  also  talk  about  two  others.  One  of  them  when  we 
were  in  Herrenalb  in  the  Black  Forest  where  my  grandmother  had  a  hotel.  I  remember 
we  were  on  a  hill.  I  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  a  bicyclist  came  down 
and  he  ran  into  me.  I  think  this  was  when  I  was  three  or  four.  I  think  I  was  wearing  a 
plaid  white  and  black  dress.  I'll  never  forget  the  blood,  so  it  was  black,  white,  and  red, 
that  ran  over  my  dress. 

Another  accident  was  much  later  when  my  mother  had  the  glaziers  in  the  house,  and 
they  were  replacing  some  panes.  We  had  a  very  nice  marble  entrance  hall,  which  went 
to  the  public  rooms,  and  the  windows  were  actually  etched.  The  glaziers  had  to  get  them 
out,  and  they  were  working  very  hard  to  try  to  get  them  out.  I  stood  there  watching 
them.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  working  very  hard,  the  pane  fell  out  right  on  my 
head. 

Glaser:       Oh,  dear. 

Coliver:       So,  that  was  another  accident.  Those  I  remember  quite  well. 
Glaser:       Did  it  splinter  on  you? 

Coliver:       Yes.  I  didn't  have  a  concussion  so  that  was  all  right.  I  think  I  did  have  a  concussion  in 
the  bicycle  accident  but  not  in  this  one.  It  was  just  a  superficial  scalp  wound.  I  also 
remember  that  my  little  brother,  and  I  can't  remember  how  old  I  was  at  the  time,  was 
bicycling;  he  fell  and  bit  off  the  tip  of  his  tongue  so  it  was  hanging  there.  He  came  in 
with  blood  all  over  him  because  the  tongue  really  bleeds.  My  mother  was  somewhere 
and  somebody  called  her. 
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The  first  thing  they  said  was,  "Mrs.  Simon,  don't  be  shocked.  Don't  worry."  Of  course,  if 
somebody  tells  you  over  the  telephone  don't  be  shocked,  then  you're  really  worried.  My 
mother  fainted  dead  away.  My  brother  was  brought  in  and  the  tongue  was  sewn  on 
again,  and  he  just  didn't  ever  have  any  speech  defect.  Some  of  it  fell  off,  but  most  of  it 
grew  back. 

I  also  wanted  to  talk  about  I  writing  poems,  doggerels,  for  every  family  occasion  that 
you  can  imagine,  and  also  plays  depicting  various  family  events.  I  sort  of  became  the 
family  poet.  My  kids  have  long  surpassed  me.  They  do  it  too,  but  their  poems  are  better 
than  mire,  but  I  bet  I  still  have  some  of  those  poems. 

Glaser:       Did  your  family  appreciate  them? 

Coliver:       Well,  I  think  they  did.  I  think  I  told  you  I  had  one  problem,  that  my  mother  and  I  had 
birthdays  the  same  day.  I  also  had  to  make  a  poem  for  her,  so  I  was  working  really  on 
my  birthday.  I  never  had  my  own  birthday  until  1972  when  my  husband  gave  me  a 
surprise  birthday  party.  It  was  not  on  the  day  of  our  birthday  because  we  were  always  up 
at  Lake  Tahoe  at  our  joint  birthday.  My  husband  gave  me  a  surprise  birthday  party,  and 
since  it  was  the  fiftieth,  he  invited  fifty  of  my  favorite  men. 

Glaser:       All  men? 

Coliver:       Only  thirty-six  could  come  because  it  was  in  the  middle  of  July.  The  only  females  that 
he  invited  were  our  daughters,  and  he  didn't  invite  my  mother  because  he  wanted  me  to 
have  my  own  birthday  for  once  in  our  joint  lifetime.  I  was  up  at  Tahoe,  and  the  birthday 
was  going  to  be  at  Fournou's  Ovens  at  Stanford  Court.  How  was  he  going  to  get  me  to 
the  Stanford  Court? 

He's  really  very  inventive.  He  had  my  boss  at  the  Asia  Foundation,  the  vice  president, 
call  me.  This  was  just  at  the  time  that  China  was  opening.  So  he  said  a  man  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  coming  to  discuss  scientific  exchanges  with  China 
with  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  would  I  please  come  down.  It  was  to  be  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  day  after  my  birthday,  at  noon.  Our  vice  president's  name  was  Schwantes.  I 
said  for  that  I  would  come  down  from  the  moon. 

I  left  very  early  on  the  twenty-seventh  and  came  to  the  office,  and  we  were  going  to 
have  the  lunch  at  the  Stanford  Court,  which  was  not  very  far  from  our  office.  Our  office 
then  was  at  550  Kearny  Street.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  me  over  to  that  meeting 
with  the  man  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  He  was  squinting  all  the  way,  and  I 
was  wondering  why  he  was  squinting  so  hard.  We  get  to  the  restaurant,  and  we  walked 
by  a  bar,  and  there  were  all  these  men,  and  I  knew  them  all.  I  served  on  all  sorts  of 
committees  with  them.  I  said,  "What  are  they  doing  here,  and  how  come  I'm  not  here  if 
it's  a  committee  meeting?"  Well,  I  went  by  and  then  everybody  started  to  clap.  So,  I 
realized  it  was  for  me. 

The  Examiner  society  columnist,  Al  Morch  at  the  time,  was  going  to  write  about  that 
party  beforehand.  My  husband  heard  about  it  and  called  him  from  Tahoe.  He  said, 
"Please,  please  don't.  It's  a  surprise  party."  It  was  really  a  total  surprise,  and  it  was  a  very 
nice  gift  that  he  gave  me.  The  only  females,  as  I  said,  were  my  daughters,  and 
everybody  was  supposed  to  bring  a  poem.  I  still  have  that  book  of  poems  with  some 
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wonderful  poems.  I'll  show  it  to  you  because  I  think  you  might  want  to  read  some  of 
them.  Then,  I  wrote  a  poem  back  to  thank  everybody. 

I  still  have  a  book  with  all  the  poems  in  it  from  all  the  men.  Some  of  them  were  very 
distinguished.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mosk  and  all  sorts  of  people  I  had  been  working 
with.  They  had  huge  pictures  of  me  over  the  years,  posters.  This  was  just  the  time  when 
they  first  did  the  posters.  It  was  really  very  nice. 

Glaser:       How  rewarding  after  all  these  years  of  not  having  your  own  birthday. 

Coliver:       But  I  tell  you,  my  mother  was  furious,  furious.  "How  could  you?"  I  have  a  birthday, 
which  is  her  birthday,  and  she  wasn't  invited.  She  didn't  talk  to  my  husband  for  six 
weeks.  She  was  that  angry.  I'm  not  sure  whether  some  of  the  wives  were  charmed  to 
have  all  of  their  husbands  invited,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  party.  As  I  said,  I'll  show  you 
some  of  the  poems.  It  says  much  about  the  character  of  the  people  who  wrote  them.  So, 
that  was  one  of  the  nice  experiences.  It  was  really  triggered  by  my  remembering  the 
poems.  These  were  poems  that,  for  a  change,  were  written  for  me  rather  than  by  me. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  play  that  I  was  in.  I  was  in  a  number  of  plays  as  I  went 
through  school  and  stuff,  and  one  of  them  was  the  Purim  story,  and  I  had  to  play  Vashti 
rather  than  Esther,  and  I  was  very  unhappy.  Because,  as  you  know,  Vashti  was  rejected 
by  the  king  because  she  wouldn't  obey  and  dance  naked  in  front  of  his  friends.  At  the 
time,  we  didn't  have  feminism  or  liberation,  so  I  thought  this  was  terrible  that  I  had  to 
play  the  rejected  female. 

In  retrospect,  and  this  is  why  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  this,  I  was  thinking  this  was 
early  feminism.  Vashti  stood  by  her  guns,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  undress  in  front  of 
these  men.  She  was  asserting  her  self  no  matter  what  the  consequences.  I'm  just 
mentioning  this  in  terms  of  how  perceptions  change,  not  just  in  the  person,  but 
influenced  by  external  influences.  I'll  never  forget  that. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  I  was  a  tomboy.  I  never  played  with  girls,  or  very  seldom.  I 
had  some  girl  friends,  but  I  never  really  played  with  them.  We  went  to  school  together 
and  did  a  few  things  together,  but  I  was  in  a  gang.  I  lived  in  a  very  privileged 
neighborhood.  It  wasn't  a  gang  that  burned  down  houses  or  attacked  people,  but  we 
climbed  trees.  We  climbed  our  house,  which  had  stones  that  were  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  climb  up.  I  think  I  said  that  there  was  a  huge  fountain  in  front  of  our  house.  It  was 
a  beautiful  plaza. 

I'll  never  forget  it  because  it  was  ringed  by  hawthorne  trees.  In  June  or  so  we  had  this 
red  ring  around  this  huge  plaza,  which  was  about,  I  would  say,  three  to  five  hundred 
yards  across.  In  the  middle,  there  was  this  fountain,  which  was  maybe  150  yards.  In 
winter,  it  would  snow,  and  we  would  make  a  glide.  You  know,  we  would  glide,  and 
glide,  and  glide,  so  there  was  lots  of  room.  We  would  run  and  get  on  the  glide,  and  it  got 
longer  and  longer  as  we  did  this.  I  think  I  broke  my  arm  once  because  I  was  sliding  and 
fell,  but  I  had  lots  of  fun.  It  was  really  a  period  in  terms  of  playing  mostly  with  the  boys. 
I'm  saying  this  because  I  also  played  very  little  with  dolls.  The  only  doll  I  had  was 
Manfred  the  teddy  bear,  and  I  took  him  to  the  United  States.  Somewhere  over  the  years 
he  disappeared,  but  he  was  my  steady  friend. 
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When  I  was  married,  many  of  my  friends  had  kids,  but  I  was  totally  disinterested  in 
babies.  Other  people's,  God,  how  boring,  [laughter]  Until  I  had  my  own,  and  then,  of 
course,  it  became  fascinating  to  me  to  see  them  grow.  The  reason  I'm  saying  that  is 
because  I've  used  that  with  my  two  daughters.  One  of  them  is  not  married;  she  may  be 
marrying  very  soon.  The  other  one  is  married,  but  her  husband  can't  have  any  children. 
I  said  the  best  thing  that  happened  to  me  in  my  whole  life  was  to  have  them,  to  see  them 
grow,  to  nurture  them,  to  see  them  unfold  like  a  beautiful  flower. 

I  said  don't  deprive  yourself  of  that  pleasure.  I  said  to  Susie,  the  older  one,  "Why  not 
adopt  one."  She  said,  "No,  I  want  my  husband's  child."  I  said,  "If  you  can't  have  your 
husband's  child,  adopt."  No,  she  wouldn't  adopt.  Sandy  is  going  with  a  very  fine  man 
and  is  at  the  age  of  being  able  to  have  children.  She's  now  forty-three.  Theoretically,  she 
could  still  have  children.  She  came  to  me  just  the  other  day  and  said,  "Mommy,  I'm  so 
glad  you  don't  bring  up  the  question  of  children."  I  said,  "I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it 
because  I  do  want  to  say,  even  if  you're  totally  disinterested  now,  it  would  enrich  your 
life." 

Then  I  said  something  a  little  bit  racist,  and  I've  said  that  over  the  years.  I  said,  "The 
thing  that's  so  sad  is  that  the  best  and  the  brightest  these  days  don't  have  children. 
They're  too  busy  with  their  careers.  I  feel  that  you  people  have  such  concern  for  the 
survival  of  our  civilization,  but  you  don't  do  anything  in  terms  of  creating  a  new 
generation  to  try  to  build  us  up."  It  didn't  cut  any  ice.  I'd  be  very  surprised  if  my 
daughter,  the  one  who  will  be  married  soon,  will  have  children.  As  I  said,  I  told  them 
that  I  too  was  never  interested  until  I  had  my  own. 

Women  are  having  children  later  and  later  these  days. 

They're  having  them  later  and  later,  and  they're  deferring  it  because  they  have  careers;  I 
had  a  career.  I'm  not  saying  make  me  a  grandchild,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  said, 
"If  you  have  one,  I'll  help  take  care  of  it."  My  husband  said,  "I  want  a  grandchild. 
Everybody  else  has  grandchildren.  Why  don't  I  have  grandchildren."  Well,  mine  was 
not  a  selfish  reason.  I  just  felt  they  shouldn't  cheat  themselves  out  of  something  which 
really  is  part  of  the  life  cycle.  I'm  not  sure  that  I've  cut  any  ice,  but  I  did  mention  it  when 
Sandy  went  back  to  Bosnia  in  June  of  1998. 

She  went  back  to  Bosnia? 

Oh,  she's  in  Bosnia.  She's  been  there  for  two  years. 

What  is  she  doing? 

I'll  talk  about  my  kids  careers  and  training.  Yes,  because  they're  both  very  interesting 
people,  and  they're  both  socially  totally  committed,  and  they're  excellent  in  their 
careers. 

I  said,  AYou  know,  I  had  a  career  and  it  didn't  change  my  life,  it  enriched  it."  I  think  the 
whole  time  that  I  had  my  kids  I  took  out,  maybe,  three  weeks  each,  and  then  I  worked 
part-time.  At  the  time  it  was  easier  to  get  help,  and  later  on  we  had  students  who  lived  in 
and  babysat  for  us,  so  the  kids  always  had  the  same  face.  It  wasn't  that  today  I  had  one 
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babysitter,  and  tomorrow  I  had  another.  But,  I'll  talk  about  my  kids  and  raising  them,  I 
think,  because  it  may  be  of  interest. 

That's  a  chapter  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  because  like  I  said,  they  themselves  are 
very  interesting  and  very  well-known  people.  The  only  other  thing  that  I  wanted  to  say 
is  I'm  a  linguist.  Unfortunately,  one  daughter  for  sure  hasn't  inherited  that.  I  speak  about 
five  languages.  My  first  languages  I  learned  out  of  sheer  curiosity.  This  is  what  I  wanted 
to  mention.  I  was,  then,  around  eight  or  ten. 

My  parents  were  good  in  languages.  If  they  wanted  to  say  something  that  they  didn't 
want  us  to  hear,  they  first  would  say  in  French,  "Pas  devant  des  enfants,"  not  in  front  of 
the  children.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  learn  what  they  were  talking  about,  so  I  learned 
French.  I  learned  French  in  school.  Then  they  went  into  English.  They  said,  "Not  in 
front  of  the  children."  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  talking  about  in  English,  so  that 
motivated  me. 

You  and  I  have  talked  a  little  bit  about  motivation  and  how  important  it  is  for  people  to 
be  motivated  in  order  to  learn.  My  basic  motivation  to  learn  languages  was  sheer 
curiosity.  I  grew  up  more  or  less  trilingually,  so  I  had  no  difficulty  when  I  went  to 
England  because  I  was  able  to  fit  right  in. 

It  gave  me  some  very  special  feelings  about  the  proposition  which  was  just  passed  in 
our  election.  That  was  Proposition  227,  which  wanted  to  limit  bilingual  education.  That 
in  itself  is  a  misnomer  because  what  they  tried  to  do  is  monolingual  rather  than 
bilingual.  Despite  the  fact  I  don't  like  the  man  who  authored  the  proposition,  I  voted  for 
that  proposition  because  I  feel  that  kids  must  be  in  the  mainstream.  They  don't  get  to  be 
in  the  mainstream  if  you  hold  them  back  artificially. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  these  languages,  so  I  had  no  problem.  I'm  getting  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  myself,  but  when  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  was  in  the  California 
Scholarship  Society  and  whatever  other  honors,  and  I  had  only  been  in  school  for  one 
year.  Nobody  held  me  back.  I  know  it's  different,  first,  because  I  knew  some  English.  In 
the  second  place,  my  parents  were  educated.  They  knew  English;  they  tried  to  speak 
English  at  home,  so  there's  a  difference.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  kids  learn  awfully  fast, 
and  that's  been  proven. 

For  instance,  when  we  look  at  the  Jews  who  came  here  at  the  turn  of  the  century  from 
Russia,  many  of  them  were  illiterate.  Most  of  them  spoke  Yiddish  at  home,  yet  their 
kids  learned  English  and  became  writers,  lawyers,  doctors.  My  son  the  doctor,  my  son 
the  lawyer,  and  they  went  into  very  distinguished  careers.  Why?  Because  they  got  into 
the  mainstream  at  an  early  age.  I'm  talking  about  the  linguistic  mainstream. 

There  were  also  night  classes  specifically  for  immigrants. 

That's  right,  and  there  are  still  night  classes.  You  have  John  Adams  school  here.  Who 
goes  to  John  Adams?  Mostly  the  Russian  Jews,  because  I  followed  a  Jewish  family  and 
took  some  pictures.  There  are  some  Latinos  there.  But  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  parents  to  learn.  I  feel  that  we're  not  doing  the  children  a  favor  by  keeping  them 
back.  That's  another  chapter. 
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I  felt  very  strongly  about  it,  and  most  of  my  liberal  friends  (I  consider  myself  a 
progressive)  said,  "Edith,  how  can  you?"  I  said,  "Not  just  from  my  own  experience,  but 
from  what  I  have  read,  what  we'd  be  doing  to  the  kids  is  damaging  to  them  rather  than 
helping  them."  The  common  thread  was  don't  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water, 
and  I  said,  "There  will  be  some  suits— there  already  are  two  days  after  the  election—that 
will  test  this,  and  it  will  modified,  and  it  won't  put  quite  so  punitive." 

This  is  a  wake-up  call  for  all  the  immigrants.  I  think  it's  one  out  of  four  kids,  now,  that 
come  with  a  different  language.  They  must,  in  order  to  be  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
society,  become  English  speakers.  I  made  a  mistake  once.  I  joined  an  English-speaking 
association  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  have  one  national  language, 
and  then  the  kids  should  learn  other  languages.  We  should  have  one  language  in  the 
courts,  et  cetera.  If  we  need  interpreters  for  the  people  who  don't  speak  it,  so  be  it,  but  I 
think  we  need  to  have  one  language  that  people  can  aspire  to  and  have  unification  over. 

Look  at  Israel.  People  from  seventy  different  nationalities  came  to  Israel.  They  all  had 
to  learn  Hebrew.  Most  of  them  also  speak  English  because  that's  a  lingua  franca,  but  it  is 
a  unifier  in  a  diverse  country.  Our  country  is  a  diverse  country.  I  think  some  of  our 
schools  have  more  than  a  hundred  languages  in  the  school.  In  order  to  become  whatever 
it  means  to  be  members  of  a  democratic  society,  you're  going  to  have  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

Glaser:       What  about  the  student  who  needs  more  than  one  year? 

Coliver:       In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  that  a  student  needs  more  than  one  year  if  you  have 
immersion  in  English.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  kids  below  fifteen  learn  a  lot  faster.  It 
depends  on  how  good  the  English  classes  are.  It  depends  on  how  much  of  the  day  is 
spent  on  English.  I  feel,  and  maybe  this  is  going  to  be  changed,  if  you  do  a  cutoff  point, 
whatever  the  cutoff  point  is—I'm  not  saying  that  one  year  is  the  best—then  you  try 
harder,  it  seems  to  me,  to  achieve  something  within  that  period  than  if  you  don't  have 
one. 

There's  another  thing,  and  this  is  not  quite  so  nice,  it's  more  materialistic.  The  schools 
get  more  money  for  bilingual  education,  so  it's  in  the  schools'  interest  to  keep  these  kids 
back  so  that  they  get  so  much  per  child.  But  it's  not,  to  my  mind,  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  child.  I'm  saying  this,  and  I'm  digressing.  You  can  see  that  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this. 

When  I  went  to  China,  for  instance,  I  tried  to  learn  Chinese.  I  was  then  sixty-eight,  I 
think,  and  you  don't  learn  quite  as  fast  when  you're  over  sixty  as  you  do  at  sixteen.  But  I 
studied  for  three  years,  and  I  could  communicate,  and  I  feel  it  was  a  great  advantage  to 
me.  My  daughter  has  been  in  Bosnia  now  and  she's  brilliant.  She  really  is  brilliant,  and  I 
don't  say  that  much  about  people.  She's  not  a  linguist.  It's  a  different  kind  of  a  skill.  I 
said,  "Sandy,  have  you  taken  any  Bosnian,  or  Serbian,  or  Croatian,  or  whatever?"  She 
said,  "No,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  benefit  from  it."  I'm  not  going  to  push  her  because  she's 
got  the  interpreters. 

There's  a  difference.  For  instance,  when  I  was  at  Nuremberg— again,  I'm  digressing— 
there  was  this  saying  that  the  military  government  during  the  occupation  of  the  four 
powers  was  a  government  of  interpreters  and  prostitutes  because  our  people  who  were 
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not  linguists  were  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  both.  I  felt  very  strongly  that  you  better  learn 
wherever  you  are.  I  find  it  of  great  help  when  I  go  to  Latin  America  and  I  speak 
Spanish.  People  appreciate  it.  I  was  on  the  radio  in  Latin  America  in  a  Spanish 
interview  for  the  Jewish  community  in  Argentina,  but  I'll  talk  about  that  at  a  later  date.  I 
feel  languages  are  extremely  important.  I  speak  French,  German,  English,  Spanish,  and 
a  little  bit  of  Italian—I  can  get  around,  and  I've  studied  that  for  two  or  three  months. 

Getting  back  again  to  how  long  it  takes  to  learn  a  language  even  when  you're  an  adult. 
During  the  war,  we  had  what  was  called  ASTP,  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 
I  didn't  get  into  that  as  a  German  teacher  because  I  was  not  yet  a  citizen,  and  you  had  to 
be  a  citizen  to  be  able  to  teach  it.  I  saw  people  who  wrote  editorials  in  a  foreign 
language  after  three  months  of  immersion.  You  know  they  call  that  immersion,  fully 
immersion.  You  have  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  which  you  speak,  listen,  converse,  and 
read  nothing  but  the  language  you  want  to  learn. 

Look  at  Israel.  Israel  has  the  ulpanim  [Hebrew  language  schools],  which  are  three- 
month,  total  immersion  courses.  After  three  months,  you're  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak 
Hebrew.  In  one  of  the  organizations  that  I  belong  to,  I've  advocated  that  if  they're  so 
good  in  having  this  ulpanim,  why  not  have  ulpanim  for  Arabic,  because  Arabs  have  to 
speak  Hebrew.  There  are  very  few  Jews  in  Israel  who  speak  Arabic  even  in  a  wonderful 
place  called  Neve  Shalom,  which  means  oasis  of  peace.  Even  there  the  kids  are  learning 
both  languages  in  grammar  school,  and  they  have  a  very  good  language  program.  So,  I 
asked  a  number  of  the  teachers,  "How  is  your  Arabic?"  They  said,  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I 
don't  speak  Arabic."  I  feel  that  in  order  to  really  coexist,  which  eventually  they  have  to 
do,  they've  got  to  do  a  little  bit  more  learning  about  each  other. 

For  instance,  I  met  a  wonderful  man  in  Israel  who  was  a  Bedouin  down  in  the  Negev, 
and  we  were  talking  about  teaching  in  the  schools.  He  said,  "We  have  to  learn  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  your  poets,  but  hardly  any  of  you  know  our  poems  and  our  poets." 

m 

Unless  you  know  each  other's  culture,  there's  no  way  you  can  coexist,  or  at  least  not 
only  know  but  respect  each  other's  culture.  So,  enough  of  the  digression. 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  The  bank  that  your  father  worked  for,  was  that  a  Jewish 
bank? 

Yes.  It  wasn't  a  bank,  it  was  an  investment  house.  In  those  days,  banks  and  investment 
houses  were  very  separate,  and  it  was  J.  Barth  and  Company. 

No,  I'm  asking  about  in  Germany. 

Oh,  in  Germany,  that  was  Jewish,  yes.  The  founder  actually  was  the  father  of  my 
father's  friend.  It  was  called  Straus  and  Company.  I  think  another  reason  my  father  was 
eager  to  leave  the  Jewish  owners  was  because  in  1938  (I  think  it  was  '38)  the  bank  was 
gleichgesheltet  [nationalized],  which  means  it  was  incorporated  into  the  state.  It  became 
a  state-owned  company.  In  other  words,  the  ownership  was  taken  away  from  the  Jews 
and  was  nationalized.  So  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  either  one  of  them  to  stay, 
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and  that  was  about  the  time  most  of  the  Jewish  enterprises  had  already  been 
nationalized. 
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IL  VOYAGE  TO  A  NEW  LIFE,  1938 


Coliver:       I  told  you  we  were  able  to  pay  for  our  sea  voyage  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  and  I 

also  told  you  that  we  weren't  able  to  take  more  money  out  of  Germany  than  7  percent  of 
what  my  father  had.  He  had  the  wisdom,  despite  the  penalty  of  death,  to  over  the  years 
spirit  out  enough  money  so  we  could  live  for  a  while.  He  paid  for  the  voyage  for  the  five 
of  us. 

As  I  mentioned,  my  father's  family  lived  on  the  East  Coast,  and  my  mother's  family 
lived  on  the  West  Coast.  Before  we  went  to  the  West  Coast,  we  wanted  to  visit  with  my 
father's  family.  My  father's  family,  I  think,  were  all  newcomers.  Whereas  some  of  my 
mother's  family  (I'll  tell  you  about  that  later),  had  been  in  this  country  since  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Our  family,  whatever  was  left~I  told  you  several  of  them  had  been 
killed- was  in  New  York.  I  think  we  stayed  with  one  of  them.  Actually,  it  was  my 
father's  favorite  brother's  family.  My  father,  mother,  and  his  brother  had  a  double 
wedding  on  September  6,  1921.  My  favorite  cousin  and  I  were  born  nine  months  later 
within  six  days  of  each  other.  So,  we'll  never  forget  each  other's  birthday. 

Glaser:       Let  me  ask  you,  how  much  family  was  left  in  Europe? 

Coliver:       There  were  two  sisters  who  were  killed,  and  their  offspring  came  here.  Some  of  my 
mother's  family  was  left  in  Holland  and  never  left  Holland,  and  some  of  the  parents 
were  deported  to  Bergen-Belsen.  A  lot  of  the  Dutch  Jews  perished  in  Bergen  Belsen. 
The  two  daughters  survived,  and  I've  visited  them.  They  live  in  Holland,  and  one  of 
them  is  actually  the  mayor  of  a  little  city  in  Holland,  so  they  acculturated  very  well. 

But  the  majority  of  the  surviving  family  went  to  the  United  States.  There  was  actually 
no  immediate  family  that  went  to  Israel.  A  lot  of  my  parents'  friends  but  not  any  of  our 
family.  I  wish  I  had  asked  my  parents  the  reasons  why  they  didn't  go  to  Israel.  They 
were  either  on  the  East  Coast  or  on  the  West  Coast.  Someone  went  to  Chicago. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  arrival  in  the  United  States.  I  almost  choked  to  death 
because  I  was  on  the  top  deck  of  the  ship,  which  had  three  huge  chimneys,  because  I 
wanted  to  be  the  first  one  to  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  think  we  saw  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  was  full  of  steam,  but  I  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  it 
meant  an  enormous  amount. 

We  were  picked  up  by  the  family.  I'm  not  sure  whether  we  went  by  taxi.  My  first 
impression  of  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  mention  it,  was  a  parade 
down  Fifth  Avenue  because  it  was  the  day  that  the  Sudetenland  was  invaded.  There  was 
a  huge  parade,  and  the  chant  was,  "Down  with  Hitler,  Chamberlain  must  go."  That  was 
my  greeting  to  the  United  States,  the  expression  of  popular  will  in  a  peaceful 
demonstration.  Not  a  demonstration  like  what  we  had  seen  in  Germany  that  were 
always  organized.  This  was  a  spontaneous  demonstration,  and  it  left  an  absolutely 
lasting  impression  on  me.  I'll  never  forget  that  demonstration. 

I  have  some  other  memories.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  ship  for  a  moment.  I  did  tell  you 
that  my  parents  met  the  Thomas  Mann  aboard  ship. 
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Glaser:       No,  you  didn't. 

Coliver:       Well,  they  became  good  friends  because  we  were  traveling  together,  and  they  visited 
my  parents.  They  lived  down  in  Pasadena  but  they  came  up  occasionally.  My  mother, 
and  I  don't  know  who  has  it  now,  had  a  guest  book  that  reads  like  a  who's  who  of 
European  and  Israeli  intelligentsia.  Everybody  showed  up  at  my  mother's  house,  and 
particularly  those  people  from  Israel  who  were  kosher.  There  were  only  two  houses  in 
San  Francisco  that  were  able  to  take  visitors  and  keep  them  overnight  that  were  kosher, 
and  my  mother's  was  one  of  them.  I  mean,  you  mention  it,  Thomas  Mann,  Gershon 
Sholem,  some  marvelous  people.  I'll  get  to  that  when  we  talk  about  the  Simon 
lectureship  and  memorial.  I  wish  I  had  done  the  same  thing  as  the  guest  book,  but  my 
mother  was  a  lot  more  organized  than  I  am. 

I  also  wanted  to  mention  something  else  about  that  ship.  As  I  told  you,  it  was  the  second 
maiden  voyage  of  the  Neitcw  Amsterdam.  I  don't  think  we  went  first  class,  but  I  don't 
think  we  went  steerage.  We  probably  went  second  class.  It  was  still  formal.  Again,  we 
could  take  no  money  out,  but  my  mother  had  a  huge  wardrobe  made  for  me  at  her 
favorite  dressmakers.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  care  less,  but  beautiful  dresses,  formals.  I 
mean,  here's  an  immigrant  wearing  formals  and  dancing  in  the  Neiuw  Amsterdam.  It 
wasn't  anything  that  I  would  have  ever  thought  of  myself,  but  my  mother  wanted  to 
keep  the  appearances,  and  she  felt  why  not  have  those  dresses. 

I  still  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  skating  outfit,  which  I  think  one  of  my  kids  now  has. 
This  was,  mind  you,  sixty  years  ago.  It  was  in  green  velvet  with  Persian  lamb  at  the  hem 
and  sleeves,  a  Persian  lamb  cap,  and  a  Persian  lamb  muff.  I  don't  think  we  have  the  muff 
anymore,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  It  was  very  nice,  princess  style.  Just  to  tell  you 
(I'm  not  terribly  proud  of  it)  we  didn't  suffer. 

When  somebody  said  to  me,  "You're  a  survivor,"  I  said,  "No,  we  came  out  in  a  very 
comfortable  way."  I  never  compare  myself  to  survivors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  told  you,  speaking  of  languages,  when  I  went  back  to  Nuremberg,  and  I 
did  a  lot  of  work  with  displaced  persons,  I  learned  Yiddish,  which  was  a  language  in 
Germany  that  the  German  Jews  eschewed.  I  felt  ashamed  to  have  survived.  It  left  a  very 
deep  impression  on  me.  It  also  gave  me  a  fair  amount--!  don't  want  to  romanticize  it—of 
a  sense  of  purpose.  I  must  have  survived  for  something.  All  my  life  I've  been  devoted  to 
social  causes,  but  I  think  it  was  that  feeling  of,  "Why  did  I  survive,  and  if  I  did  then  I've 
got  to  do  something  to  give  back  to  God  or  to  the  world  what  they  let  me  keep."  When  I 
was  in  Nuremberg,  I  learned  enough  Yiddish  to  still  understand  it,  and  I  spoke  Yiddish 
with  the  displaced  people. 

Anyway,  we  were  talking  about  the  ship,  and  that  we  were  really  going  in  style.  In  New 
York,  my  father's  family  hadn't  been  that  fortunate,  and  they  were  living  quite  modestly, 
and  they  took  us  in.  I  think  that's  something  that  I  said  too,  that  my  impression  of 
American  Jewry  is  that  those  people  of  eastern  origin,  and  this  excepts  my  family 
because  we  were  German  Jews,  were  a  lot  more  accepting  of  the  refugees  than  the 
German  Jews.  I  think  the  Germans  felt  threatened  by  all  these  new  people  coming  in. 

The  others  said,  "The  Eastern  Jews  have  come.  There's  lots  of  room  for  us."  I  always 
admired  that  because  I  thought  would  I  have  been  that  charitable  if  my  family  was 
really  insulted  by  the  German  Jews.  I've  already  talked  about  that  distinction  before,  but 
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there  was  a  distinct  difference  between  how  the  Eastern  Jews  and  the  people  of  eastern 
origin  and  Western  Jews  accepted  refugees. 

Glaser:       Edith,  are  you  talking  about  the  thirties,  or  are  you  talking  about  earlier  in  the  century 
when  the  German  Jews  were  unhappy  with  all  the  Eastern  Jews  coming  in? 

Coliver:  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  far  back  it  went.  As  you  know,  the  German  Jews  in  San 
Francisco  were  the  first  to  come  here  with  their  pushcarts  in  miners'  day.  The  old 
German  families  who  we  have  here  came  very  early. 

Glaser:       I'm  talking  about  New  York. 

Coliver:       Yes,  in  New  York  I  think  this  must  have  started  with  the  Kishinev  Program  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  was  not  a  direct  experience,  but  I  saw  it  when  I  got  here,  and 
that  was  in  1938. 1  don't  want  to  talk  about  something  in  general  terms  that  I  didn't 
personally  experience,  and  it  wasn't  anything  that  I  experienced.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
just  as  bad  at  the  time. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  people  who  were  wonderful.  My  parents  were  accepted  by 
the  German  Jews  who  were  very  kind.  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  was  a  hostess  to  my 
mother.  I  told  you  Mickey  Hellman  and  Bob  Sinton  were  Father's  very  close  friends, 
both  in  professional  terms  and  in  social  terms.  But  I'm  talking  about  really  going  out  of 
their  way  and  writing  affidavits  and  sparing  of  themselves  so  that  they  could  bring  their 
relatives  over,  whether  they  were  German  or  Eastern  Jews.  I  think  that  the  Eastern  Jews 
were  way  ahead  of  the  German  Jews  in  that.  You  know,  Jews  grow  up  guilty.  There  was 
always  a  sense  of  guilt  I  had  that  so  many  of  my  people  forgot  that  they  were 
immigrants  themselves.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  feel 
shaped  me,  and  those  were  the  things  that  shaped  me. 

In  New  York,  I  had  a  couple  of  experiences  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about,  in  addition 
to  the  parade  that  I've  already  mentioned.  I  had  some  embarrassing  experiences.  I  forgot 
who  took  me  to  Hunter  College  because  she  had  gone  to  Hunter  College  in  New  York. 
Mind  you,  I  was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time.  She  said  I  was  an  art  teacher  and 
wanted  to  see  the  art  department 

Well,  I  had  never  taught  art  in  my  life  either  before  or  since,  and  I  had  to  try  to  talk 
knowledgeably  about  what  they  were  showing  me.  It  was  a  very  embarrassing 
experience.  I  said,  "Why  are  you  doing  this?"  She  said,  "Well,  I  wanted  you  to  be 
accepted."  I  said,  "They  knew  I  was  faking  it,  and  I  knew  I  was  faking  it,  and  I  was 
embarrassed." 

I  also  had,  actually,  a  more  embarrassing  thing,  and  it  never  happened  to  me  since.  I  had 
a  second  cousin  who  was  about  to  get  a  divorce,  and  he  took  me  out.  Then  he  said, 
"Edith,  would  you  mind  going  with  me  to  a  hotel  room  and  taking  off  your  dress?"  In 
New  York,  at  the  time,  you  had  to  have  grounds  for  divorce.  He  said,  "Then,  I'll  have  a 
photographer  come,  and  I'll  have  him  take  pictures  of  us."  "Not  to  your  relative,  not  to 
me,  never."  I  never  talked  with  the  guy  again.  I  was  very  green.  I  was  very  new  in  the 
country,  but  I  knew  enough  not  to  get  myself  into  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Glaser:       You  had  to  prove  adultery  as  grounds  for  divorce  at  that  time. 
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Coliver:       That's  right,  you  had  to  prove  adultery.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  be  found  in  a 

compromising  position.  I  thought  that  it  was  absolutely  gross  that  he  would  ask  me 
about  it.  He  could  pay  somebody  to  do  that  if  he  wanted  to,  but  to  ask  me,  when  I  know 
nothing  about  the  society  and  culture.  I've  never  forgotten  it.  I  never  really  talked  with 
that  person  again.  I  was  very  angry. 

One  of  the  more  common  things  that  happened  to  me  in  New  York  was  that  I  very  often 
got  royally  lost  in  the  subway.  I  didn't  know  the  difference  between  Queens  and 
Manhattan.  All  the  streets  have  the  same  numbers  whether  you're  in  Manhattan  or 
Queens,  whatever.  We  were  there  for  four  weeks,  and  I  learned  a  fair  amount  about 
New  York  just  by  ending  up  in  areas  that  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  So  that  was  a  sort 
of  exploration  for  me. 

In  terms  of  artistic  endeavor,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  the  most  was 
Radio  City  and  the  Rockettes.  The  reason  I'm  thinking  of  them  right  now  is  because 
they  now  have  Riverdance,  this  Irish  group.  I  just  saw  them  again  on  television  on 
Sunday.  I  thought,  goodness,  this  is  a  wonderful  legacy  of  the  Rockettes.  There's  a 
movie  about  their  performing  in  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  While  they  were  as  well 
coordinated,  they  were  a  lot  more  creative  than  we  would  let  our  Rockettes  be.  At  the 
time,  I  saw  this  kind  of  mechanism  of  these  legs  going  up  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  free 
country  and  still  the  legs  are  going  up  at  the  same  time,  everyone  beautifully 
coordinated.  I  don't  think  they  do  that  anymore. 

Otherwise,  we  did  all  the  things  in  New  York  that  we  should,  like  going  up  to  the 
Empire  State  building  and  looking  over  the  city  and  so  on.  So  it  was  generally  a  good 
experience,  a  healing  experience  because  here  is  family  too,  and  we  were  with  them. 

After  four  weeks,  we  boarded  ship  again  and  went  around  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  the 
Panama  Pacific  line.  The  ship's  name,  because  I  was  thinking  about  it,  was  The  City  of 
Newport  News.  I  had  a  number  of  memories  of  that. 

As  I  said,  I  was  seventeen,  and  I  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  purser.  At  some  point,  he 
kissed  me,  and  when  I  got  to  San  Francisco  I  had  to  have  my  first  medical  exam.  You 
know,  when  you  come  to  the  United  States  and  if  you  have  a  communicable  disease, 
they  won't  let  you  in.  Well,  I  didn't  have  TB,  but  I  tested  positive  for  TB.  I  was  always 
wondering  was  it  the  purser  or  not;  that  was  the  legacy  of  the  purser.  Other  memories 
were  of  going  through  the  canal. 

Glaser:       But  tell  me  what  happened  after  testing  positive. 

Coliver:       The  doctor  said  it  was  apparently  encapsulated.  It  was  not  active  at  that  point. 
Glaser:       You  must  have  been  exposed. 

Coliver:       I  must  have  been  exposed,  but  it  never  broke  out.  For  the  rest  of  your  life,  you  test 

positive.  I  had  a  three  plus  or  something;  it  was  quite  far,  but  I  never  had  overt  TB.  It 
stayed  with  me  for  a  number  of  years. 

Glaser:       But  they  didn't  keep  you  in  isolation? 
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Coliver:       No,  because  it  was  not  open.  It  was  just  that  my  test  showed  it.  That  was  the  legacy  of 
that.  Afterward,  I  was  more  carefiil. 

Glaser:       Of  whom  you  kissed. 
Coliver:       Of  whom  I  kissed. 
Glaser:       I  interrupted  you.  You  were  talking  about  going  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Coliver:       Yes.  We  went  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  experience 
because  for  the  first  time  I  realized  that  not  all  oceans  are  at  the  same  height.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  is  higher  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  vice  versa,  you  have  to  go  through  a 
series  of  locks.  To  me,  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanism,  it  was  a  fascinating 
experience.  You  go  into  one  lock  and  then  it  closes  behind  you,  and  it  fills  up  until  you 
were  high  enough  to  go  into  the  next  one,  and  so  on.  The  only  time  that  I  saw  that  again 
was  when  we  were  going  up  the  Nile  toward  the  Aswan  Dam,  and  that  was  last  year. 
You  know,  to  consider  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  done  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
it's  quite  an  engineering  feat,  so  I  was  very,  very  impressed. 

We  also  stopped  in  Acapulco.  I  don't  know  whether  we  had  one  day  or  several  days  in 
Acapulco.  It  must  have  been  several  days  because  I  know  we  saw  the  kids  diving  from 
the  rocks  into  these  small  ponds.  It  left  an  incredible  impression  because  these  kids  had 
old  faces.  They  were  braving  death  every  time  they  jumped  from  100  or  200  feet  into  an 
area  that  wasn't  wider  than  maybe  thirty  feet.  It  must  have  been  that  they  were 
constantly  facing  this  danger  of  landing  in  the  wrong  place.  I  came  back  to  Acapulco 
later  on,  but  this  was  a  deep  impression. 

Another  impression  of  Acapulco  was  that  I  got  the  worse  sunburn  of  my  life,  either 
before  or  since.  We  were  out  in  the  sun,  and  we  didn't  know  anything  about  the  intensity 
of  the  sun  down  in  Mexico.  It  took  me  weeks  to  get  over  it. 

From  there  we  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  we  arrived  on  Pier  35.  The  only  reason  I 
mentioned  Pier  35  is  because  in  1978,  upon  my  divorce,  I  moved  to  within  eye  sight  of 
Pier  35.  Now  I'm  kitty-corner  from  Pier  35.  So  for  me  that's  been  a  complete  circle,  I'm 
back  where  I  came  from. 

We  arrived  on  Halloween,  1938,  and  my  mother  had  a  huge  family  here.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  mentioned  the  Simons  and  the  mattress  factory  and  all  of  that.  My 
grandmother's  brother,  Sig  Simon,  went  to  Alabama  as  a  seventeen-year-old  boy;  that 
must  have  been  around  the  1860s,  '70s.  The  reason  I  mention  Alabama  was  because  he 
had  a  Southern  accent.  He  never  got  rid  of  his  bigotry.  I  was  shocked.  He  would  say, 
"Anybody  who  has  blue  blood  under  his  nails  should  be  lynched."  I  mean  he  was  a  real 
bigot.  He  was  a  fine  man  in  many  other  ways.  He  was  a  wonderful  brother.  He  brought 
all  of  his  sisters  here  and  their  families.  As  far  as  American  bigotry  was  concerned,  he 
was  a  bigot. 

The  reason  he  moved  to  San  Francisco  was  he  started,  as  a  young  man,  a  mattress 
factory  in  Alabama.  Then  came  the  1906  earthquake,  and  he  felt  they  needed 
mattresses.  He  had  already  a  wife,  I  think,  and  he  took  whoever  was  in  his  family  at  the 
time  to  San  Francisco  and  started  a  mattress  factory.  This  factory  is  going  to  this  day. 
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It's  called  Simon  Mattress,  and  they  do  the  Serta  Sleepers,  for  instance.  That  was  his 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  San  Francisco. 

He  had  three  sons  who  were  my  mother's  first  cousins.  One  of  them  was  her  favorite.  He 
was  a  fiddler.  They  all  worked  in  the  factory,  but  he  was  an  amateur  and  fairly  good 
violinist.  He  traveled  a  lot  in  Europe,  and  he  would  visit  us  often  when  we  lived  in 
Germany.  He  would  always  come  with  a  very  heavy  suitcase.  One  day,  I  asked  him, 
"What's  in  your  suitcase?  It  can't  be  a  violin.  It's  much  too  heavy."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I'll 
show  you,"  and  he  opened  it  up.  It  was  full  of  spoons  because  what  ever  hotel  he  stayed 
at  he  stole  a  spoon  as  a  souvenir,  [laughter]  I  swear  he  must  have  had  one  of  the  best 
spoon  collections  in  the  United  States.  I  remembered  that  of  him. 

My  mother's  cousins  were  wonderful  to  her  and  most  particularly  this  one.  That  cousin's 
son— he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter— became  my  husband's  best  man  at  our 
wedding.  My  husband  was  from  Baltimore,  and  he  was  new  in  town  when  we  got 
married  here.  He  didn't  know  anybody,  so  he  asked  my  first  cousin  once  removed,  I 
think  is  the  designation,  to  be  the  best  man,  and  he  was  very  nice  about  it.  We  haven't 
seen  much  of  him  since.  They're  different  from  us.  I  know  if  they  were  ever  in  a  pinch 
that  family  would  really  have  come  together.  There  are  other  parts  of  that  family  that  we 
are  much  closer  to. 

I  want  to  talk  about  our  arrival  first  because  it  had  a  certain  value  to  it.  There  were  more 
than  thirty  relatives.  They  were  all  on  the  dock  as  our  ship  docked.  It  was  in  the 
evening.  The  first  person  who  came  aboard  was  the  customs  official.  We  had  all  of  our 
hand  luggage,  and  since  were  aboard  a  ship,  we  took  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  for  the  whole 
trip.  The  first  thing  that  he  laid  eyes  on  was  my  accordion.  He  said,  "What's  this?"  Did  I 
tell  this  story? 

No. 

He  said,  "What's  this?" 

I  said,  "That's  an  accordion." 

"Oh,  who  does  it  belong  to?" 

"Me." 

"You're  going  to  sell  it." 

"No,  it's  mine." 

"Prove  it." 

So,  I  took  the  accordion  out  and  I  played,  I  think  it  was  "American  the  Beautiful,"  one 
of  the  patriotic  songs.  The  man  cried,  and  the  volunteers  down  on  the  dock  who  heard 
this  cried,  and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,  and  of  course  I  could  keep  the  accordion;  I 
had  proven  it.  That  accordion  played  a  fairly  significant  role  in  my  life  in  various  other 
later  times,  and  I  just  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  them. 
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One  of  them  is  my  husband  hated  accordions.  I  used  to  play  them  skiing  and  this  and 
that,  you  know,  in  sports  occasionally.  We  had  a  lovely  dog  who  later  was  killed.  Both 
my  husband  and  my  dog  howled  every  time  I  played,  [laughter]  The  dog  howled  even 
more  loudly  than  my  husband  did.  I  was  not  encouraged  to  take  up  the  accordion  as  a 
professional.  I  did  play  it  a  lot,  and  it  played  a  role  with  one  of  my  best  friends,  Ethel 
Schwabacher.  She  was  really  a  very  good  actress,  but  she  married  a  doctor,  Maurice 
Sokolow,  who  eventually  became  the  head  of  the  cardiology  department  at  UCSF.  He 
didn't  want  her  to  be  on  Broadway  so  she  played  in  little  theaters.  When  we  were  about 
in  our  fifties  (she  was  a  little  bit  older  than  I),  she  contracted  cancer.  She  was  very  brave 
about  it.  I  didn't  tell  you  that? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       She  was  very  brave  about  it.  I  have  two  brothers  who  I  told  you  were  doctors.  As  my 
brother  said,  "She  traded  tissue  for  time."  She  had  a  lot  of  operations.  Eventually  she 
had  to  be  connected  to  a  catheter.  She  would  walk  around  with  a  basket  full  of  wool 
balls  and  knitting  needles,  so  they  would  hide  the  catheter.  I'll  never  forget  her  bravely 
walking  around  with  what  ever  she  was  connected  to.  Three  weeks  before  she  died,  she 
got  a  call  to  appear  in  one  of  Woody  Allen's  films,  "Take  The  Money  and  Run."  She 
was  the  mother  with  the  mustache.  She  was  already  on  her  various  pieces  of  equipment. 
She  died  within  three  weeks. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  when  I  was  in  the  Philippines,  I  went  home  one  night  and  idly 
turned  on  the  television  (which  I  still  do)— we  had  an  armed  forces  television. 

## 

So,  the  first  thing  that  I  saw,  and  as  I  say  I  turned  the  television  idly  just  to  go  to  bed 
with,  was  the  scene  in  which  she  plays  the  mother.  I  said,  "My  God,  she's  been  dead  for 
several  years  and  here  she  is." 

When  Ethel  was  already  in  bed,  we  would  sing  and  make  music.  Ethel  would  sing,  and 
I  would  play  the  accordion,  and  Gail  would  play  the  guitar.  When  she  died,  I  couldn't 
look  at  that  accordion.  I  left  it  at  her  house  for  a  whole  year  before  I  picked  it  up  and 
took  it  home.  The  accordion  was  with  me  all  the  way  through  the  Philippines  and  into 
Taiwan.  Finally  it  rotted,  and  I  threw  it  out  in  Taiwan.  That  was  a  life  cycle  of  its  own, 
from  the  time  that  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  very  much  later  in  my  own  life.  Well, 
the  reason  I  brought  this  up  was  in  connection  with  the  accordion  because  she  had  a 
very  good  voice.  The  last  year  of  my  life  I  had  my  accordion  in  her  place.  One  of  her 
three  daughters  actually  pre-deceased  her.  The  daughter  that  I  was  closest  with  was 
Gail,  and  she  was  a  fine  guitarist. 

That  Halloween,  as  I  said,  became  a  milestone  in  my  life.  Halloween  had  some  very 
interesting  and  funny  connotations  for  me  because  when  our  kids  grew  older  and  we 
had  students  living  in  as  babysitters  and  helping  a  little  in  the  house.  There  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman  who  applied  for  a  job  with  us.  She  was  Chinese,  from  Tahiti. 
The  first  day  she  arrived  was  Halloween  Eve.  This  was,  I  would  say,  the  late  sixties. 
When  she  opened  the  door  there  are  all  of  these  goblins,  and  our  neighbor  who  was 
dressed  as  a  yeti,  an  abominable  snow  man,  like  a  big  gorilla.  She  took  a  look  at  him, 
and  screamed,  and  locked  herself  up  in  the  toilet.  She  wouldn't  come  out. 
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I  said,  "It's  just  our  neighbor.  I'll  show  you."  I  asked  the  neighbor  to  come  back  without 
the  head  part  of  his  costume,  and  she  took  one  look  at  him  and  screamed  again  because 
the  rest  of  him  was  a  yeti.  It  took  us  all  night  to  get  her  out  of  the  bathroom  finally  when 
the  thing  was  over,  but  this  was  the  carry  over  from  Halloween.  Those  were  the  two 
most  memorable  Halloweens  since  I  came  to  this  country. 

We  stayed  in  a  sort  of  dingy  hotel  on  Sutter  Street  for  a  few  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  my  dad  was  looking  for  work,  I  think  he  telephoned  from  the  Lucerne  Hotel. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  name  of  it? 

Coliver:       I  think  it  was  the  Lucerne.  It  was  in,  I  would  say,  the  seven,  eight  hundred  block  of 
Sutter  Street.  My  mother,  I  think  I've  mentioned  before,  had  a  very  difficult  time 
adjusting,  very  difficult.  She  threatened  suicide  every  third  day.  I'm  exaggerating.  She 
had  been  a  grande  dame  in  Germany,  now  here  she  was  in  this  dingy  hotel  and  had  to 
do  everything  herself.  We  helped,  of  course. 

She  took  it  very  badly.  It  took  her  a  long,  long  time  to  really  adjust  despite  the  fact  that 
our  relatives  were  really  wonderful.  They  took  us  out;  we  went  to  their  homes  and  all 
that,  particularly  that  favorite  brother  and  his  wife  and  family.  They  were  very,  very 
good  to  us.  Because  he  lived  up  in  Sea  Cliff,  my  parents  looked  for  housing  in  Sea  Cliff 
and  moved  into  a  house  that  they  rented  on  Twenty-ninth  Avenue.  I  think  it  was  283 
Twenty-ninth  Avenue. 

For  me,  that  was  a  savior  because  very  soon  after  we  got  here,  we  were  put  in  school.  I 
was  placed  in  George  Washington  High  School.  I  was  in  the  first  full  graduating  class 
of  George  Washington.  It  had  been  open  for  four  years,  but  this  was  the  first  one  that 
was  totally  at  George  Washington.  I  had  a  difficult  time  because  I  was  seventeen  and  so 
were  my  classmates.  I  was  put  into  the  twelfth  grade,  the  last  grade.  The  girls  were 
interested  in  how  their  fingernails  looked,  what  dance  they  were  going  to  go  to,  who 
their  boyfriends  were,  and  who  was  currently  suffering  from  a  broken  heart  because  of 
whatever  boyfriend  had  ditched  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  particularly  beautiful  girl  in  the  class,  with  very  long 
blonde  hair  and  the  longest  fingernails,  who  turned  out  to  be  Lana  Turner.  She  was  a 
classmate  at  the  time.  I  was  really  lost  in  that  school.  I  had  nobody  really--.  That's  not 
true;  I  had  two  friends  to  talk  to  and  that  was  a  saving  grace.  One  of  them  was  a 
neighbor;  his  name  was  David  Welisch.  He  was  as  serious  as  I  was.  I  was  thinking 
about  what  was  happening  in  Europe,  you  know,  the  war  had  started.  He  shared  that  and 
he  shared  a  love  for  music.  We  used  to  play  piano  together  four  handed.  We  went  to 
concerts;  we  were  ushers  at  concerts. 

I  think  he  was  one  class  ahead  of  me.  We  remained  very  good  friends  until  one  year, 
and  this  was  maybe  ten  years  later,  he  went  up  to  Alaska  on  a  summer  job  cutting 
timber.  He  came  back  and  he  was  a  changed  man.  He  had  been  in  a  fire  and  he  was  a 
changed  man.  I  have  a  feeling  that  at  that  point  he  must  have  discovered  his 
homosexuality.  I  think  he  became  a  homosexual,  and  he  had  a  lot  to  take  care  of  in  his 
own  adjustment.  So  we  sort  of  drifted  apart.  We  saw  each  other  at  concerts,  but  by  that 
time  I'd  been  in  college  and  he'd  been  in  college,  and  we  were  no  longer  neighbors.  I 
think,  except  for  David,  I  would  have  had  a  very  difficult  time  adjusting. 
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Glaser:       Let  me  ask  you  about  your  brothers.  Did  they  know  English?  You  and  your  parents 
spoke  English? 

Coliver:       Yes,  and  I  had  a  year  of  English  in  England. 
Glaser:       Yes,  but  did  your  two  brothers  speak  English? 

Coliver:       I'm  not  sure.  I  don't  think  they  took  English  classes.  It  was  a  different  surrounding.  My 
parents  spoke  English  to  them  once  we  got  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  one  of  them  speaks  very  good  German  because  my  parents  tried  to  speak  to 
them  in  English.  One  of  my  brothers  was  then  twelve,  and  the  other  one  was  ten.  They 
adjusted  very  quickly.  It  didn't  take  them  a  year;  it  took  them  less  than  that.  They  never 
were  given  any  classes  in  German.  They  both  became  outstanding  students.  I  was  an 
outstanding  student.  I  became  in  my  one  year  at  George  Washington  a  fellow  of  the 
California  Scholarship  Society. 

The  funny  thing  is  we  had  to  take  the  English  A  test  when  we  went  to  college,  and  in  my 
year  only  about  59  percent  passed.  Americans  don't  learn  English;  they  speak  it,  but 
they  never  reflect  on  it.  I  had  learned  English  as  a  foreign  language,  so  the  exam  was 
very  easy  for  me.  I  think  that  was  the  general  experience  of  people  who  came  from 
another  country  who  had  learned  English  as  a  foreign  language.  I  had  no  difficulty,  so  I 
didn't  have  to  take  what  they  called  "bonehead"  English. 

I  went  into  a  Shakespeare  course  right  away  with  a  teacher  who  had  been  a 
Shakespearean  actor,  and  who  was  wonderful.  I'll  never  forget  him.  His  name  was  Mr. 
Montgomery.  The  first  thing  we  learned  was  Hamlet,  and  he  acted  it  out.  It  was  an 
experience  that  I've  never  forgotten.  I  know  a  lot  of  Hamlet  by  heart  because  of  him. 

The  closet  friend  and  the  longest  impression  that  I  have  of  social  adjustment  at  that  time 
was  through  David.  There  were  also  two  young  women  whom  I  really  have  forgotten, 
who  were  very  nice  to  me,  who  really  cared  for  me.  As  I  said,  they  didn't  make  as  great 
an  impression  because  I  don't  even  remember  their  names.  It  took  me,  I  would  say,  a 
year  at  least,  or  maybe  all  through  my  high  school  year  to  find  my  bearings,  to  be  able  to 
relate  to  anybody  other  than  these  three  people  who  were  very  close.  I  felt  others  didn't 
really  care  for  me.  They  didn't  try  to  understand  me.  Frankly,  I  probably  didn't  try  to 
understand  them  either.  There  was  just  this  gulf.  I  was  chronologically  their  age,  but  in 
terms  of  maturity  and  experience  I  was  at  least  five  years  ahead  of  them.  There  was  a 
real  generation  gap  between  me  and  them. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  about  your  father  finding  himself  here. 
Coliver:       Didn't  I  tell  you  that  story?  I  think  I  did. 
Glaser:       Not  completely,  just  partially. 

Coliver:       My  father,  as  I  say,  was  marvelous.  I  mean  you'd  throw  him  in  the  water,  and  he  swims. 
Very  soon  after  we  arrived,  he  went  around  to  look  for  what  he  should  be  doing. 
Incidently,  we  did  meet  some  wonderful  people  in  the  Jewish  community,  and  one  of 
them  was,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Koshland,  who  invited  us  to  her  concerts.  The  Koshlands  lived 
in  this  huge  building  on  Washington  and  Maple,  which  was  called  Le  Petite  Trianon. 
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Coliver: 
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Coliver: 
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Coliver: 

Glaser: 

Coliver: 


After  our  first  two  moves  my  husband  and  I  moved  on  Washington  just  two  doors  away 
from  Le  Petite  Trianon.  Anyway,  they  were  wonderful. 

I'm  not  sure  who  recommended  to  my  father  that  he  ought  to  go  and  look  at  J.  Earth  and 
Company,  an  investment  house.  Among  the  places  that  he  was  interviewed  by,  he  did 
go  to  this  investment  company,  J.  Barth  and  Company. 

I  think  you  mentioned  the  predecessor  to  J.  Barth. 

Oh,  yes,  you're  right,  Strassburger,  which  later  on  merged  into  J.  Barth,  which  later  on 
merged  into  Dean  Witter,  which  is  now  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter.  You  know  it  gets 
bigger,  and  bigger.  I  wonder  what  happened  to  our  monopoly  laws,  but  that's  another 
chapter. 

Anyway,  I  think  I  told  the  story,  and  it  was  of  interest  because  my  father's  perception  of 
what  he  did  in  the  first  couple  of  years  and  Bob  Sinton's  perception  that  you  mentioned 
were  different.  My  father,  as  I  said,  said  he  would  work  for  a  year  for  them  for  free 
because  he  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  American  banking  and  most  particularly  not 
about  investments  and  stocks. 

Did  he  have  enough  money  so  you  could  live  for  a  year  on  what  he  had  banked  in 
Europe? 

Yes,  because  he  had  enough  salted  away,  which  was  very,  very  lucky.  As  I  said,  if  they 
had  found  that  out,  he  would  have  been  executed  because  it  was  a  capital  offense  to  take 
money  out  of  Germany.  But  having  been  in  the  section  that  deals  with  foreign  currency, 
he  was  able  to  convert  his  money.  So  we  were  able  to  live  for  a  year,  frugally  but  much 
better  than  most  refugees  who  came  here.  So  we  really  couldn't  have  any  complaints 
except  for  my  mother.  She  bemoaned  her  cook,  and  her  cleaning  woman  and  all  of  that. 
I  must  say,  she  was  a  pretty  good  cook,  even  a  very  good  baker.  She  made  a  very  good 
streusel  kuchen. 

But  you  know,  Edith,  your  family  came  in  1938.  It  was  still  the  Depression.  The 
Depression  lasted  until  we  started  to  make  armaments  for  England. 

That's  right,  yes. 

So,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  Depression  on  your  family? 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  exchange  we  used.  My  father  certainly  didn't  have  German 
marks  because  when  he  went  to  Holland  they  were  converted  into  gilder.  When  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  they  were  converted  into  Swiss  francs,  and  he  had  some  money  in 
England.  I  have  a  feeling,  by  1938  the  Depression  was  still  on,  but  the  people  who  had 
money  lost  most  of  their  money  in  the  late  twenties  and  mid-thirties. 

By  the  late  thirties,  you  had  the  effects  of  the  Depression.  People  who  lost  money  had 
lost  it  already.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  were  on  their  way  up,  and  then  came 
the  war  industry  as  you  said.  My  parents  didn't  go  through  that,  so  they  didn't  have  any 
money  to  lose.  In  other  words,  they  didn't  go  on  this  downward  curve.  I  mean,  whatever 
they  brought  they  were  able  to  keep.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  devaluation  anymore  in 
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the  late  thirties.  I  really  don't  know.  I  took  economic  history  in  college,  but  I  don't  know 
if  we  went  all  the  way  up  to  the  thirties. 

Glaser:       That  first  year  before  you  went  off  to  college,  in  your  interaction  with  American  people, 
was  there  an  awareness  of  what  was  going  in  Germany? 

Coliver:       You  mean  among  the  Americans? 
Glaser:       Yes,  before  1941. 

Coliver:       There  was  an  awareness  of  Hitler.  There  was  an  awareness  of  Hitler's  military 

ambitions.  There  was  a  German  joke,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  told  it  to  you.  It  was  a 
joke  about  Hitler  and  Chamberlain,  which  I  brought  with  me  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
that  Hitler  said  to  Chamberlain,  "Give  me  the  Rheinland,"  and  Chamberlain  said, 
"Okay,  take  it."  Hitler  said,  "Give  me  the  Ruhr  or  the  Saar,"  and  Chamberlain  said,  "Be 
my  guest."  Hitler  said,  "Give  me  the  Sudetenland,"  (you  know  that's  Czechoslovakia). 
Chamberlain  said,  "Of  course."  Then  Hitler  said,  "Give  me  your  umbrella."  And 
Chamberlain  said,  "No,  no,  that's  mine."  [laughter] 

It  was  a  joke  in  Germany  and  it  certainly  had  characterized  Hitler.  I  know  I  told  it, 
whether  I  learned  it  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States.  But  that  much  they  knew,  that 
Hitler  was  grabbing  one  country  after  another.  Everybody  felt  there  was  going  to  be  a 
war.  As  you  know,  there  was  in  the  United  States  the  rise  of  isolationism.  You  know, 
you  had  Taft  and  you  had  the  three  senators  who  were  greatly  isolationists. 

Even  when  the  war  started  in  Europe,  they  felt  that  was  Europe's  war,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  The  only  reason  we  got  into  the  war  was  because  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
If  Pearl  Harbor  hadn't  been  bombed,  we  might  never  have  joined  because  we  had  a  very 
strong  isolationist  movement.  The  strongest  isolationist  movement,  I  think,  in  this 
century  was  in  the  mid  to  late  thirties.  Wheeler,  Nye,  and  Taft,  I  think,  were  the  three 
senators.  It's  something  I  would  have  to  look  up,  but  I  know  we  knew  about  them.  We 
had  people  like  Charles  Lindbergh,  you  know? 

Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       He  was  very  pro-Germany,  pro-Hitler.  We  had  people  like  Joseph  Kennedy,  John 
Kennedy's  father.  We  had  a  lot  of  rich  people  in  this  country  who  were  thoroughly 
isolationist  and  were  thoroughly  anti-Semitic.  I'm  not  sure  which  came  first,  but  what 
was  happening  to  the  Jews  at  that  time  was  of  relatively  little  concern  to  the  Americans, 
except  to  the  American  Jews.  As  I  said,  they  opened  their  homes  when  refugees  started 
to  come.  It  was  just  that  the  German  Jews  had  a  certain  amount  of  fear  that  these  people 
were  going  to  queer  their  comfortable  life  for  them,  but  of  course,  they  didn't  reject  the 
Jews. 

They  didn't  work  very  hard  to  get  the  Jews  into  the  United  States.  They  were  perfectly 
happy  to  have  them  go  to  Israel,  which  was  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  the  doors  were 
closed  because  the  English  controlled  that.  You  know  the  story  of  the  SS  St.  Louis, 
which  went  down  to  Cuba  and  was  turned  back  with  all  the  German  Jews  on  it.  That 
was  made  into  a  movie  called  "Ship  of  Fools." 
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Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:  Later  on,  some  of  the  Jewish  writers  did  some  marvelous  movies  on  this.  Many  of  them 
were  part  of  the  Hollywood  Ten. 

Glaser:       I  just  going  to  say  they  were  probably  blacklisted. 

Coliver:  They  were  blacklisted  as  the  Hollywood  Ten.  We  had  our  own  sympathizers  to  Nazism. 
We  had  a  very  large  German  colony,  as  you  know,  in  the  Midwest,  in  Minnesota,  all  the 
beer  people  in  Wisconsin. 

Glaser:       Oh,  a  lot  in  New  York  City  also. 

Coliver:       A  lot,  yes,  but  I  think  that  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  non-Jewish  Germans,  who 
had  come  here  around  the  First  World  War,  were  in  the  Midwest.  I  mentioned  those 
three  senators  because  they  were  midwestern  senators  and  were  the  most  isolationists, 
and  I'm  sure  they  were  influenced  by  their  German  constituents. 

This  was  also  the  time  of  the  American  Council  for  Judaism. 
Glaser:       Oh,  yes,  with  Rabbi  [Irving]  Reichert. 

Coliver:       Actually,  the  American  Council  for  Judaism  was  started  by  a  rabbi  in  Baltimore,  Moses 
Lazaron.  My  husband  came  from  Baltimore.  Its  biggest  home  was  in  San  Francisco,  and 
most  particularly  with  the  German  Jewish  families.  Israel  was  Palestine  then,  and  they 
felt  it  was  an  embarrassment  to  world  Jewry,  and  it  made  them  feel  very  insecure.  They 
had  a  great  stronghold  here. 

I'll  never  forget.  When  I  came  back  from  Nuremberg  in  late  1946,  it  might  have  been  in 
'47,  Reichert,  this  was  before  the  establishment  of  this  Israel,  used  the  Yom  Kippur 
sermon  to  preach  against  the  establishment  of  the  state. 

Glaser:       It  was  the  threat  to  the  German  Jews  of  dual  loyalty. 

Coliver:       Oh,  yes,  that  was  very  strong.  It  was  very  strong  among  these  families,  and  it  took  them 
years  to  get  over  it.  Some  of  them  never  did.  Some  of  the  Lilienthals  never  did.  But 
some  of  them  became  very  strong,  ardent  supporters  like  the  Haases  and  the  Koshlands 
once  the  state  was  established.  This  was  the  council's  stronghold,  as  I  said.  It  became 
particularly  strong  in  the  mid-forties  because  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  state  being 
established,  with  the  refugees  not  finding  any  other  place  and  coming  illegally.  You  had 
the  Exodus  getting  to  Cyprus  and  so  on.  This  was  a  great  threat  to  some  of  the  Jews  in 
San  Francisco.  Then  Reichert  was  retired,  and  what's-his-name  became  rabbi. 

Glaser:       [Rabbi]  Alvin  Fine. 

Coliver:       Yes,  and  Alvin  Fine  was  a  very  good  friend  of  a  rabbi,  they  had  been  schoolmates,  by 
the  name  of  Abe  Klausner  who  was  a  military  rabbi  in  Germany.  He  did  an  incredible 
amount  for  the  Jewish  refugees—displaced  persons  in  Germany.  They  were  classmates, 
and  they  were  in  touch. 
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Glaser:       Alvin  Fine  was  a  chaplain  in  China. 

Coliver:       That's  right,  in  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Abe  Klausner  said  he  got  Al  the  job  in  San 
Francisco  because  Emanu-El,  after  retiring  or  before  retiring  Reichert,  was  looking  for 
someone.  Abe  said  he  was  offered  and  he  didn't  want  it.  He  had  a  good  congregation  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  so  he  recommended  Al  Fine.  According  to  Abe  Klausner,  that's  how 
Al  Fine  came  here.  Then,  of  course,  the  whole  direction  changed  and  most  of  the 
German  Jews  came  around.  Some  of  them  never  did. 

Glaser:       I  understand  in  some  cases  families  were  split.  Brothers  were  divided  on  the  issue. 

Coliver:       On  the  whole  question  of  Palestine.  But,  you  know,  the  question  of  dual  loyalty,  I've 
thought  about  that.  It  was  one  of  the  weapons  that  the  Council  for  Judaism  used.  I 
thought  of  that  in  connection  with  our  policy  now.  Some  of  our  Jews  are  so  enamored  of 
Israel  that  they  do  something  that  we  wouldn't  do  with  our  own  country.  We  don't  say 
about  our  own  country,  "My  country  right  or  wrong."  But  they  are  such  staunch  Zionists 
that  they  will  say  Israel  right  or  wrong  no  matter  what  happens,  what  happens  with  the 
settlements  and  so  on.  I  consider  myself  a  Zionist.  There  are  very  different 
interpretations  of  what  a  Zionist  is:  the  worst  one  being  a  Zionist  is  a  person  who  pays 
the  second  person  to  send  the  third  person  to  Israel. 

I  was  a  very  early  Zionist.  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  was  in  the  Hachshara  as  a  child.  But  I 
felt,  having  come  to  this  country,  this  is  our  country  and  what  we  must  do  is  what's  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  security  of  our  country.  Sometimes  we  border  very  closely  on 
forgetting  that  some  of  our  super  Zionists--.  What  is  it  called?  FLAME? 

Glaser:       Oh,  yes,  the  organization. 

Coliver:       That's  very  militantly  pro-Israel  to  the  extent  that  I  feel  that  sometimes  they  think  more 
about  the  national  interests,  such  as  it  may  be,  of  Israel  than  of  our  country.  The 
question  of  dual  loyalty,  fortunately,  has  not  come  up.  If  we  were  at  war  with  Israel,  the 
presumption  is  that  these  people  might  prefer  Israel  over  us.  I  say  the  question  is 
probably  never  going  to  come  up;  I  hope  to  God  it  won't.  I  can  understand  the  feeling  of 
some  of  the  people  in  the  thirties  and  early  forties  in  terms  of  feeling  threatened,  yet 
they  didn't  want  the  refugees  to  come  here.  They  had  very  mixed  feelings  about  it. 

Glaser:       Did  you  feel  any  anti-Semitism  in  the  early  years  when  you  arrived? 

Coliver:       No,  not  really,  I  think  people  were  very  kind.  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  social 
anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States,  and  I  can  give  you  an  example.  When  we  first  got 
married,  we  were  looking  for  housing.  There  was  a  lovely  block  on  Union  Street;  it  was 
a  series  of  buildings,  red  sandstone.  They  are  still  there.  There  was  a  sublet,  and  we 
looked  at  it.  It  had  the  most  beautiful  view.  It  had,  I  think,  one  or  two  bedrooms.  We 
were  very  keen  on  taking  it,  and  Norman  started  rolling  out  his  credentials. 

Then  he  said,  "By  the  way,  we're  Jewish.  Would  that  make  a  difference?"  The  lady,  who 
was  the  agent  of  that  complex  said,  "Well,  we've  never  had  one.  I  would  have  to  take  up 
with  management."  So  Norman  rolled  out  some  more  references  as  to  how  wonderful 
we  were,  and  I  pulled  at  his  sleeve,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  want  this." 
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I  feel  so  much  in  empathy  with  the  blacks  because  I  thought  if  we  had  had  a  fight,  of 
which  we  had  many,  the  neighbors  wouldn't  say,  "The  Colivers  are  at  it  again."  They 
would  say,  "Well,  what  can  you  expect  from  those  Jews?"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
typed."  This  was  in  the  days  of  restrictive  covenants.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  social  anti- 
Semitism. 

There  was  anti-Semitism  in  the  clubs.  There  had  been  Jews  who  were  founders  of  the 
Bohemian  Club.  By  the  time  you  got  into  the  thirties  and  forties,  the  club  was  closed  to 
Jews.  It  just  recently  opened  up. 

m 

Coliver:       One  of  the  organizations  that  I  belonged  to  and  was  the  national  vice  president  of  was 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  [AJC].  In  those  days,  particularly  all  through  the  fifties 
and  the  sixties,  one  of  their  aims  was  to  open  what  they  called  the  executive  suite.  They 
felt  that  if  you  couldn't  be  in  the  club,  most  particularly  playing  golf  with  your  buddies, 
comes  the  promotion  to  hire  executive  officers,  they'd  never  know  you. 

I  didn't  find  it  as  a  child.  I  didn't  find  it  in  school.  If  anything,  people  were  bending  over 
backwards  to  accommodate.  It  was  not  that  people  were  hostile;  that's  not  why  I  was 
lonely.  It  was  because  their  interests  and  my  interests  were  different.  I  must  say 
everybody  was  very  kind.  When  you  got  into  the  upper  social  echelons,  there  was  more 
anti-Semitism  than  there  was  in  Germany  up  to  Hitler.  Well,  that's  not  quite  true.  The 
top  German  fraternities  excluded  Jews  even  before  Hitler.  But  on  the  whole,  I'm  talking 
about  the  upper  echelons,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  intermingling  in  Germany  than 
there  was  here.  It  wasn't  one  of  my  particular  priorities,  but  AJC  at  the  time  looked  at 
laws  that  they  could  possibly  use  to  open  up  these  clubs.  One  of  them  was  the  question 
of  liquor  licenses,  because  under  federal  laws  by  that  time  restrictive  covenants  had 
been  abolished.  Liquor  laws  were  state  or  federal  laws;  there  was  an  anti-discrimination 
in  our  state  and  federal  laws.  The  AJC  used,  among  other  devices,  the  liquor  license—if 
you  discriminated,  you  couldn't  get  a  liquor  license.  So  the  AJC  opened  up  some  of  the 
clubs,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  social  anti-Semitism. 

It  was  quite  interesting  because  a  lot  of  Jews  on  these  levels  had  converted  before 
Hitler,  maybe  even  one  generation  before  that  time,  and  they  didn't  consider  themselves 
Jews.  Then  came  the  Nuremberg  laws  in  1934.  Anybody  who  had  one  Jewish 
grandparent  was  considered  Jewish.  It  was  those  people  who  had  what  you  would  now 
say  crossed  over  and  suddenly  were  considered  Jews  and  were  shunned  by  their  friends. 
They  had  the  highest  suicide  rate  because~"We're  Germans.  How  can  you  do  this  to 
us?"  It's  very  interesting  that  some  of  the  anti-Semitism  that  was  displayed  here  was 
stronger  than  what  was  in  Germany  before  the  Reich. 

I  can  give  you  another  one.  A  cousin  of  mine  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  he  had  a  boat  in 
Manhasset.  I  still  see  his  widow  actually.  He  had  a  lovely  boat,  and  we  would  go  all  the 
way  up  to  Connecticut.  Some  places  we  couldn't  dock  at  because  those  were  clubs  that 
excluded  Jews.  He  would  say,  "We  can't  dock  here.  We  have  to  go  somewhere  else." 
This  was,  I  would  say,  as  late  as  the  fifties,  maybe  into  the  early  sixties  until  these  clubs 
opened  up.  I'm  not  sure  whether  they  all  have.  That  was  social  anti-Semitism. 
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I  told  you  Susie  went  to  Burke's,  which  is  a  very  elite  school.  Actually,  she  hated  it.  She 
went  to  Burke's  in  high  school.  She  disputes  it,  and  I  think  I've  told  you  that  story  that 
some  child  said  to  her,  "You  dirty  Jew."  And  she  said  to  him,  "You  poor  child.  You 
must  have  had  a  terrible  upbringing." 

Glaser:       No,  you  didn't  tell  me  that. 

Coliver:       Well,  I  confronted  her  with  that,  and  she  said,  "Mommy,  I  never  said  that,"  and  I  said,  "I 
remember."  I  don't  remember  what  age.  As  I  said,  Susie  went  to  Burke's  and  had  a 
number  of  non- Jewish  friends.  Sandy  actually  had  a  number  of  non- Jewish  friends.  She 
went  to  Marin  Country  Day,  which  was  the  best  school  anybody  ever  went  to. 

Glaser:       Which  daughter  was  that? 

Coliver:       That  was  Sandy,  the  younger  daughter.  In  fourth  grade,  they  tested  eleventh  grade  in 
math,  and  their  teacher  was  so  excited  about  that.  She  said,  "Can  I  keep  these  kids 
another  grade?  I  want  to  have  them  with  me."  Then  Sandy  went  from  Marin  Country 
Day  to  Lowell.  As  you  know,  Lowell  was  and  is  an  academic  school,  which  has  its 
problems  now,  but  at  the  time  in  the  top  ten.  There  was  something  like  four  Chinese  and 
three  Jews,  or  maybe  the  other  way  around. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Jews  was  that  the  Chinese  loved 
ROTC  and  the  Jews  did  not.  They  were  much  more  discipline-oriented  than  I  think  our 
Jewish  kids  were.  I'm  generalizing,  but  in  that  particular  class  out  of  the  ten,  five  had  the 
choice  of  either  Harvard  or  Yale.  That  year's  choice  of  the  kids  was  Yale,  four  out  of  the 
five  went  to  Yale,  and  Sandy  did  too. 

I'm  digressing,  but  all  of  this  by  way  of  Jewish-Christian  relations.  On  a  junior  level, 
except  for  the  highest  social  echelons,  they  were  very  good.  One  of  Sandy's  best  friends, 
whom  she  still  sees,  who  was  a  nutty  child  in  school—not  in  high  school  because  she 
didn't  have  the  money  to  go  to  Marin  Country  Day—became  a  famous  screen  writer.  She 
and  her  husband  wrote  the  script  for  "Mrs.  Doubtfire".  They  haven't  made  another 
movie  of  that  acclaim,  but  they  made  a  lot  of  money  on  that.  I'm  just  indicating  lasting 
friendships.  Last  year,  they  had  rented  a  house  for  the  summer  with  their  nurse  and  their 
baby,  and  they  invited  Sandy  from  Bosnia  to  come  over  to  Italy  and  stay  with  them  in 
Tuscany.  So  they  are  very,  very  close.  The  kids  never  really  asked,  "Was  this  child 
Jewish  or  was  it  not."  They  have  good  friendships. 

They  did  a  lot  of  Jewish  things.  They  were  counselors  in  Camp  Swig.  Susie  and  her  dad 
were  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center  at  the  same  time;  it  was  the  first 
father-daughter  membership  of  the  board.  Susie  and  Sandy  were  both  confirmed.  So 
they  lived  a  very  Jewish  life.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  really  no  barrier  between 
them  and  their  non- Jewish  friends.  I  always  thought  if  they  got  married  to  a  non- Jew  I 
wouldn't  worry  because  the  non- Jew  would  convert  over  because  they  were  very  strong 
in  their  Judaism. 

While  I  went  to  high  school,  I  also  had  a  job  on  what  was  called,  I  think,  at  the  time 
Emanu-El  Jewish  Bulletin.  I  was  the  social  correspondent  on  it.  I  had  to  write  about 
weddings.  The  person  who  hired  me,  who  became  a  lifelong  friend  in  support  of  me, 
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was  Sol  Silverman  who  was  a  lawyer,  long  since  dead  of  course,  and  the  publisher  of 
the  Jewish  Bulletin.  So  I  had  that  job  for  a  while. 

Also,  before  I  went  to  college,  one  summer  I  went  to  art  school  which  is  now  called  Art 
Institute  here  on  Chestnut  Street.  Is  it  called  Art  Institute? 

Glaser:       I  think  so. 

Coliver:       It  was  a  revelation  because  I  always  thought  maybe  I  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  and  I 
discovered  that  I  had  no  talent.  But  I  took  some  very  interesting  courses,  which  I 
enjoyed.  I  had,  actually,  difficulties  in  the  art  field.  This  is  in  my  pre-college  period 
because,  if  you  remember,  there  was  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  1939  and  '40, 1 
think.  As  you  know,  Treasure  Island  was  built  to  house  that  exposition. 

Among  the  art  displayed,  there  were  some  German  expressionists  of  which  I  have  some 
here,  like  Beckmann  and  Hofer.  The  Germans  considered  these,  particularly  if  they 
were  Jewish  artists,  degenerate  art.  Here  I  was  in  my  art  history  class  looking  at  these 
pictures,  and  they  were  highly  touted.  I  had  to  re-orient  my  entire  perception  of  art,  that 
this  is  not  degenerative,  that  this  is  a  new  form  of  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  to  write 
two  term  papers.  One  of  them  was  on  Beckmann.  The  other  one  I  had  to  do  on  classical 
art,  Botticelli. 

It  took  some  adjusting  in  my  own  mind  from  what  we  had  learned  in  Germany  as 
degenerate  art,  which  was  now  the  most  admired  modern  art  in  the  United  States.  So 
that  was  during  my  Art  Institute  tenure.  The  other  thing  that  I  did  was  (I  think  in  the 
summer  of  '40;  I  entered  Cal  in  the  fall  of  '40)  working  for  an  ad  agency.  What  was  it 
called?  Scott  and  something. 

I  had  gone,  while  I  was  in  high  school,  to  secretarial  school,  so  I  learned  stenography 
and  typing.  You  know,  in  these  days  when  you  look  for  a  job,  they  say,  "Can  you  type?" 
Even  when  you  were  a  lot  more  qualified  as  I  was  later.  The  first  thing  that  they  asked 
you  was,  "Can  you  type?"  So,  I  became  a  secretary. 

Oh,  yes,  the  agency  was  called  Duncan  A.  Scott.  They  sold  ads  to  the  radio  stations.  I 
liked  it  very  much.  I  did  the  filing,  and  typing,  and  all  the  usual  things.  I  had  a  very  nice 
boss  whose  name  was  Dorothy,  and  I  forgot  her  last  name.  The  interesting  thing  about 
Dorothy  was  at  the  time  she  was  already  old-she  was  at  least  thirty-five  or  so-and  a 
spinster.  But  then  she  married  either  Hewlett  or  Packard  and  became  immensely 
wealthy.  As  you  know,  they  were  sort  of  the  Gateses  of  their  period.  So,  I  wish  her  well. 
I  didn't  see  much  of  her  after  that,  but  it  was  a  very  good  experience  being  in  that 
agency. 

I  met  one  of  the  executives  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  firm,  and  I  said,  "Did  you  ever  know 
Dorothy  who  married  one  of  them?"  He  said,  "Yes,  of  course,  I  knew  her  very  well."  He 
sent  me  a  picture  of  when  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  them.  This  was  two  years  ago  now, 
and  that  was  sort  of  the  circle  coming  around.  She  has  died  in  the  meantime.  I  had  a 
very  good  experience  there  too.  It  was  my  first,  and  not  my  last,  secretarial  experience. 

Another  one  was  later  on  with  Senator  Knowland,  but  that  was  already  after  college. 
But  I  might  go  ahead  of  myself  a  little  bit  here  because  I  was  stranded  in  Washington 
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after  having  served  in  the  Office  of  War  Information.  I'll  talk  about  more  of  that  later  on 
in  my  career.  My  secretarial  knowledge  stood  me  in  very  good  stead  because  I  became  a 
secretary  in  Senator  Knowland's  office,  who  at  the  time  was  not  a  member  of  the  China 
lobby,  and  he  wasn't  sure  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  He  was  a 
fairly  progressive  man.  He  was  an  historian  in  the  army  ah-  force.  He  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  reason  I  went  to  him  was  because  I  had  been  what  they  called  demobilized  from  the 
Office  of  War  Information  because  peace  had  broken  out  September  2,  1945,  and  I  was 
without  a  job  in  Washington.  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  my  parents  I  was  without  a  job.  I 
didn't  want  any  money;  I  wanted  to  earn  my  own.  I  went  to  Senator  Knowland's  office; 
I  had  studied  international  relations.  We  can  talk  about  that  later.  I  said  I  was  one  of  his 
constituents.  I  didn't  say  I  was  a  Democrat,  but  I  was  one  of  his  constituents,  and  I  was 
out  of  a  job.  That  I  had  studied  international  relationships,  and  I  came  from  abroad,  and 
I'd  like  to  work  in  the  State  Department.  He  said,  "I'm  too  new.  I  don't  have  any  contacts 
yet."  He  had  only  been  a  senator  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  said,  "Will  you  work  for 
me?"  I  said,  "Sure,  I'd  be  delighted."  So,  I  worked  for  him  for  two  months  and  learned  a 
lot  about  how  to  do  politics. 

Glaser:       How  enterprising  of  you  to  go  to  him. 

Coliver:       Well,  I  was  an  enterprising  kid  at  the  time.  That  is  why  I  couldn't  say  to  my  daughter 
don't  go  to  Bosnia  because  I  did  the  same  things  myself.  He  was  a  very  good  boss.  I 
wrote  his  form  letters.  You  know,  we  had  letters  called  100  percent  letters,  which  means 
"I  agree  with  you  100  percent,  but--"  We  had  one  called  a  moan-and-groan  letter:  "I 
sympathize  with  you,  but—"  I  was  the  one  who  drafted  these  form  letters,  and  it  was 
great  fun. 

I  think  it  stood  me  in  good  stead  when  I  became  politically  more  active  later  on  as  to 
what  will  go  and  what  won't  go  in  Congress.  One  letter  with  an  important  letterhead  is 
more  important  than  a  signature  list  of  a  hundred  signatures.  You  can  go  to  a  meeting 
and  be  all  fired  up  and  they  ask  you  to  sign  your  name  to  what  ever  it  is  that  you  went  to 
the  meeting  for.  Thousands  of  them  came  over  the  desk  of  my  senator.  I  also  worked  for 
a  congressman  from  Texas.  On  both  sides,  I  saw  what  counts  and  what  doesn't  count. 
The  letterhead  of  an  important  man—it  was  man  at  the  time-counted  a  lot  more  than, 
let's  say,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  signatures.  So  I  was  always  a  little  bit  leery  of  these 
signature  campaigns  because  I  felt  that  if  you  take  the  trouble  and  sit  down  and  you 
write  your  own  letter—.  You  know,  now  they  give  you  a  form  letter:  "Please  write  this 
letter  and  send  it." 

An  office  recognizes  very  soon  when  the  form  letters  come  in.  Even  if  it's  on  a  good 
letterhead,  it  doesn't  count  as  much  as  somebody  who  sits  down  and  drafts  their  own 
letter  because  they  go  through  the  trouble  of  thinking  it  through,  and  then  you  really 
know  they  feel  about  this  particular  subject. 

I  learned  a  lot  in  that  office.  It  was  very  productive  for  me.  Since  I'd  been  in 
international  relations  and  he  was  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  Knowland  offered 
me  a  job  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee.  By  that  time  I  had  applied  to  go  to 
Nuremberg,  so  I  had  to  turn  it  down.  But  what  I'm  saying  is  that  he  treated  his  staff  very 
well.  I  still  have  a  picture  of  him  with  his  signature.  It  was  before  Knowland  became  a 
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captive  of  the  China  lobby,  or  embroiled  in  things  that  led  to  his  suicide  later  on  in 
Oakland  when  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  Tribune.  He  was  a  good  boss,  and  I 
remember  him  fondly. 

Glaser:       I'm  really  surprised  because  my  impression  of  him  was  of  somebody  who  was  so  right- 
wing. 

Coliver:       He  really  wasn't  at  the  time.  Well,  I  think  the  country  directly  after  the  war  wasn't  that 
polarized.  You  know,  the  country  had  to  dig  itself  out  and  figure  out  its  priorities.  I 
think  it  became  polarized  at  the  time  of  McCarthy.  This  was  the  period  when  you 
worried  about  the  left  and  the  right.  To  go  ahead  and  get  ahead  of  myself,  I  felt  the 
people  here  caved  in  under  McCarthy  much  more  easily  than  Germans  did  under  Hitler. 

Glaser:       That's  quite  a  statement. 

Coliver:       Yes,  and  I've  said  it  publicly.  I'm  generalizing,  not  everyone,  but  I'll  give  you  an 

example.  Yes,  you  had  the  Hollywood  Ten,  and  they  lost  their  jobs.  But  on  the  whole 
you  didn't  lose  your  job,  certainly  not  a  government  job,  if  you  associated  with  left- 
wingers.  Under  the  McCarthy  period,  it  became  a  threat,  and  people  really  started 
sorting  out  their  friends  and  not  associating-.  Having  been  at  International  House,  I 
always  had  friends  particularly  on  the  left,  some  of  them  from  Russia.  Came  the 
McCarthy  period,  people  said  to  me,  "Edith,  you  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  these 
people."  That  was  in  this  country.  I  would  say,  "But  they're  my  friends."  I  feel  that  there 
was—I  don't  want  to  say  not  as  much  courage— a  lot  more  caving  in.  McCarthy  only 
lasted  for  two  or  three  years. 

Glaser:  My  impression  is  that  this  whole  business  of  red-baiting  really  started  under  Truman. 

Coliver:  That's  interesting. 

Glaser:  Do  you  know  the  author  Howard  Fast? 

Coliver:  Yes,  of  course. 

Glaser:  Well,  I  got  that  information  from  him. 

Coliver:       Really.  I'm  interested  to  hear  you  say  that  red-baiting  started  under  Truman.  I  didn't 
have  that  impression  at  the  time. 

Glaser:       It  was  probably  reflective  of  his  concern  about  Stalin. 

Coliver:       Well,  that's  possible.  Now  that  you're  reminding  me,  I  had  an  episode  that  was  either 

under  Roosevelt  or  under  Truman  when  I  became  a  citizen  in  1944.  The  questions  I  was 
asked  as  a  newcomer  were  much  easier  than  what  my  parents  were  asked  because  I  had 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  The  examiner  who  eventually  took  me  out  said,  "Oh,  you  know 
all  of  that.  Why  do  I  need  to  ask  you?"  I  got  through  with  two  or  three  questions.  My 
parents  got  questions  that  I  couldn't  have  answered. 

They  sped  up  my  citizenship  because  I  was  applying  for  a  government  job  in  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  A  non-citizen  couldn't  work  there,  so  they  sped  up  my  citizenship. 
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The  day  I  got  my  citizenship  I  was  very  proud,  and  I  went  to  City  Hall,  and  I  registered 
to  vote.  Did  I  tell  you  that  story? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       Well,  I  was  very  proud  of  myself,  and  the  first  friend  that  I  met  after  coming  back  from 
City  Hall  was  a  woman.  I  said,  "I  just  registered  to  vote.  I'm  so  proud  of  myself.  I'm  a 
citizen."  She  said,  "If  I  may  ask,  what  did  you  register  as?"  I  joked  and  I  said, 
"Communist,  of  course."  I  just  joked.  About  a  few  months  later,  I  was  in  the  hospital 
having  my  tonsils  out  for  the  second  time.  I  was  twenty-one,  1944 1  think  it  was.  I  had 
my  tonsils  out  just  the  day  before,  and  I  was  hoarse.  I  could  hardly  talk. 

I  got  a  phone  call  in  the  hospital  from  the  woman  to  whom  I  had  told  this.  She  said, 
"You  know,  the  FBI  was  just  there.  They  were  asking  about  your  background."  I  said, 
"Well,  no  problem.  They  are  asking  about  my  qualifications  for  OWL"  She  hesitated 
and  she  said,  "Uhm,  but  we  had  a  discussion  about  your  party  membership."  I  said, 
"What  did  you  tell  them?"  She  said,  "Well,  what  you  told  me."  I  said,  "What  did  I  tell 
you?"  She  said,  "That  you  had  signed  up  as  Communist."  I  said,  "You  fool,  would  I 
have  told  you  that  I  had  signed  up  as  a  Communist?" 

Fortunately,  she  knew  the  FBI  man  and  called  him  and  said,  "I  gave  you  the  wrong 
information.  My  friend  signed  up  as  a  Democrat."  I've  been  a  Democrat  ever  since,  not 
a  party  hack.  You  know,  if  I  liked  a  Republican,  I  would  vote  for  him,  particularly  now 
with  cross-filing.  We  had  cross-filing  from  the  beginning. 

That  was  a  lesson  to  me  that  you  don't  joke  about  these  things.  And  you're  right,  it  was 
earlier  than  McCarthyism.  This  was  in  '44,  '45  during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
People  were  already  being  cautious. 

Maybe  I  made  too  big  of  a  statement  saying  it  was  worse  than  under  Hitler.  But  I'm 
talking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  period;  I  would  say  1933  to  1935,  1936.  Later  on, 
of  course,  it  was  obviously  more  dangerous.  People  became  very  cautious  of  who  their 
friends  were.  In  Germany,  my  Christian  friends  stayed  with  me  until  '38,  so  that  was 
five  years  after  Hitler~'37  because  I  left  in  '37  to  go  to  England.  So  that  was  a  lesson  to 
me.  When  I  talk  about  Nuremberg  later  on,  I'll  talk  about  the  consequences  of  that 
because  it  was  a  real  lesson  at  the  time. 

[Interview  3:  November  17, 1998]  ## 
Glaser:       Edith,  tell  me  why  you  chose  UC  Berkeley. 

Coliver:       Well,  actually,  my  parents  chose  UC  Berkeley.  Frankly,  at  that  time  I  didn't  know  one 
university  from  another,  except  some  of  my  friends  were  there.  But  the  best  thing  my 
parents  did  for  me  was  to  suggest  that  I  live  in  International  House,  because  that  was  a 
defining  experience  for  my  entire  life. 

Glaser:       How  did  they  know  about  it? 

Coliver:       I  think  my  parents  were  very  much  better  organized  than  I  am,  and  they  did  a  lot  of 

checking  around~not  just  for  me  but  for  my  brothers,  too.  They  wanted  us  to  have  the 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 


best  possible  education  and  experience.  They  felt  since  I  had  come  from  abroad  that  I 
would  feel  probably  the  most  comfortable  in  a  surrounding  that  was  international.  But 
what  International  House  does  is  it  has  half  foreigners  and  half  Americans.  Now,  the 
Americans  had  (and  I  think  still)  to  be  graduate  students.  The  foreigners  can  be  both 
undergraduates  and  graduates.  I  was  one  of  the  youngest. 

To  get  ahead  of  myself,  when  I  came  back  from  Asia  in  1992,  the  current  president  of 
International  House  snagged  me  and  put  me  on  the  board.  I'm  now  the  oldest  alumna  of 
I-House  serving  on  the  board.  In  looking  over  people's  careers,  particularly  in  this  area, 
I  would  say  50  percent  of  the  time  somebody  who  has  done  something  outstanding, 
particularly  in  international  relations,  had  lived  at  I-House.  So  this  was  a  very  defining 
experience  for  me.  I'm  very  grateful  to  my  parents  that  they  suggested— not  suggested, 
they  paid  for  it— that  they  placed  me  in  I-House. 

I'll  just  give  you  an  example  as  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  left  an  impression.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  nicest  extracurricular  things  was  once  a  week  or  so  we  had  a  folk 
dance  night.  We  would  dance  each  other's  dances.  You  had  Israelis  dancing  with  Arabs; 
you  had  Jews  dancing  with  Germans;  you  had  warring  factions,  people  from  warring 
backgrounds,  dance  with  each  other  in  peace. 

Now,  I-House  was  called  "the  zoo,"  because  it  was  considered  such  a  mixture  of  people. 
It  was  also,  when  it  was  founded  in  1925  by  Rockefeller,  the  largest  foreign  community 
inside  another  American  community.  And  I-House  was  placed  not  somewhere  in  the 
slums  of  Berkeley  but  right  where  what  was  then  the  bigoted  part  of  Berkeley.  I-House, 
even  to  this  point,  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  community  resource  for  outreach 
between  the  foreign  community  and  the  local  community. 

Tell  me  about  the  classes  you  took  and  the  professors. 

I've  said  my  beloved  teacher  was  a  Professor  Montgomery,  who  was  a  Shakespearean 
actor,  hi  addition,  I  had  many  outstanding  teachers.  I'll  tell  you  some  of  them  that 
particularly  remain  in  my  mind.  One  of  them  was  an  economics  professor.  That  was 
economic  history.  He  was  as  sloppy  as  they  could  get.  I  mean,  wore  dark  suits  and  was 
always  smoking,  hi  those  days,  you  could  smoke  in  class.  We  would  watch  with 
fascination  his  ashes  dropping  down  [chuckling]  on  his  suit.  But  he  made  us  work  very 
hard,  and  he  did  something  that  I'm  not  sure  was  very  ethical;  he  used  our  essays  as 
chapters  in  some  of  his  books.  But  he  was  an  exceptionally  seminal  teacher.  I  think 
whatever  I  learned  in  economic  history  I  learned  from  him.  And  I  will  remember  his 
name.  I  just  at  this  point  don't. 

Did  you  already  know  what  you  were  going  to  major  in? 

No.  That's  another  story.  I'll  tell  you  that  in  a  moment.  But  I'll  tell  you  about  the 
outstanding  teachers  first.  Another  one-I  haven't  thought  of  those  names,  but  I  will.  He 
was  a  professor  of  diplomatic  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the  man  who  had 
been,  I  think,  first  assigned  the  Nuremberg  papers  in  Washington.  He  was  a  professor 
from  Princeton  [University]  who  was  on  sabbatical  or  something  and  taught  us.  He  was 
very  famous  in  his  field  of  diplomatic  history. 
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So  he  was  very  influential.  It  was  actually  my  favorite  subject,  and  the  reason  it  was  my 
favorite  subject  was  because  I  got  an  A+.  Really,  when  I  look  at  my  papers  from  that 
time,  I  couldn't  write  that  sort  of  thing  anymore.  That  was  really  essentially  what  I  had 
always  wanted  to  do.  That  was  my  field,  and  I  took  to  it  like  a  sponge  soaking  up 
everything  I  could  read  and  what  he  gave  to  us.  So  he  was  really  a  beloved  teacher.  He 
was  a  typical  Brahmin  from  the  east.  Very  straight  and  very  well  organized,  as  I  say, 
except  for  contemporary  history.  I'll  think  of  his  name,  and  I  will  add  it  to  that.  The 
thing  that  was  so  interesting  was  he  gave  us  the  diplomatic  history  up  through 
Bismarck,  I  might  say  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  he  came  to 
contemporary  history,  he  fell  apart.  I  think  it  was  too  complicated  for  a  professor  to  sort 
out  in  neat,  little  compartments.  And  I  don't  say  that  as  a  criticism.  It  was  just  so 
interesting.  What  happened  was  he  couldn't  be  as  positive  about  contemporary 
diplomatic  history  (this  was  just  before  the  war  and  during  the  war)  as  he  could  by 
things  that  had  already  been  concluded  and  were  the  cause  of  other  matters. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  to  work  part  time  to  put  yourself  through? 

Coliver:       I  worked  a  little.  I  worked  in  the  library  for  a  while,  and  I  also  worked  on  the  Daily 
Californian.  I  was  writing  headings  for  the  Daily  Californian.  That  was  the  extent  of 
my  work  on  the  newspaper.  Actually  the  Daily  Californian  was  voluntary.  The  library 
was  paid.  But,  fortunately,  I  did  work  but  not  at  the  university.  I  worked  in  the  snow  on 
vacations.  I  think  this  is  something  that  I  will  tell  you,  but  shall  we  finish  on  the  teachers 
first? 

Glaser:       Okay. 

Coliver:       There  were  two  teachers  who  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  me.  My  original  major 
was  French,  and  one  of  the  teachers  who  left  a  deep  impression  on  me  was  head  of  the 
department  at  the  time,  and  her  name  was  Jacqueline  de  la  Harpe.  I  had  had  as  much 
advanced  French  in  high  school  in  San  Francisco  as  they  gave  because  I  was  already 
pretty  fluent  in  French,  so  this  was  French  literature.  I  think  it  was  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century. 

She  was,  again,  a  tough  teacher.  I  liked  tough  teachers  because  they  challenged  you.  A 
lot  of  what  I  had  done  in  Germany  or  in  England  was  a  fair  amount  of  rote.  You  know, 
you  would  be  talking  about  in  1878  such  and  such  happened,  rather  than  why  it 
happened.  But  my  teachers  at  the  university  were  why  it  happened,  how  it  happened, 
what  caused  it,  and  what  were  the  consequences. 

Jacqueline  de  la  Harpe  was  a  woman  of  that  type.  She  was  already  close  to  retirement, 
but  I  loved  her  dearly.  So  much  so  that  when  her  little  dog  bit  me  in  my  finger  and  it 
bled,  and  I  went  to  the  doctor,  the  doctor  said,  "He  has  to  be  impounded  for  two  weeks." 
She  begged  me  and  said,  "Please,  don't  do  that  to  me."  So  I  got  the  shots,  against—what 
is  it  called? 

Glaser:       Rabies. 

Coliver:       Rabies.  I  didn't  get  the  rabies,  and  we  satisfied  each  other. 
Glaser:       Rabies  shots  are  painful. 
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Coliver:       Yes,  because  they  were  into  the  stomach.  But  I  loved  her  anyway. 

Then,  one  of  the  most  politically  interesting  teachers  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Chevalier,  Haakon  Chevalier.  He  was  my  teacher  of  contemporary  French  literature, 
mostly  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century.  We  adored  him.  He  had  a  wonderful 
voice.  He  was  a  very  attractive  man.  But  most  interestingly,  he  turned  out  later  on  to  be 
the  Mr.  X  who  got  Oppenheimer  involved  in  the  spy  charges  against  him.  He  was 
supposedly— which,  of  course,  we  didn't  know  and  I'm  not  sure  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  proven—a  Soviet  agent.  G  Robert  Oppenheimer  was  a  graduate  physics  student  at 
the  time.  He  then  was  working  in  one  of  the  atomic  installations,  and  he  got  debarred 
from  it  because  of  this  association  with  Haakon  Chevalier.  Of  course,  you  know,  we 
were  at  the  edge  of  this.  For  us  it  was  a  point  of  interest.  But  I'm  not  sure  how  much  of 
it  has  ever  been  proven. 

But  it  turned  out  that  Haakon  Chevalier  then  became  a  colleague  of  mine  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  He  and  another  friend  of  his-incidentally,  his  first  wife  is  still  living 
in  San  Francisco;  then  he  got  divorced  and  had  another  wife.  She's  still  living.  Haakon 
has  been  dead  for  a  long  time.  But  he  and  a  colleague  were  fabulous  linguists.  Haakon 
did  mostly  French-English,  English-French  at  Nuremberg.  His  colleague,  who  was 
actually  a  Mediterranean  Jew,  Edouard  Roditi,  was  also  an  art  historian  and  art  dealer 
from  whom  I  got  most  of  my  expressionist  art  in  Europe.  Roditi  spoke  English,  French, 
and  German  and  interpreted  in  all  three  languages.  Within  two  months  or  three  months 
at  Nuremberg,  he  had  learned  enough  Russian  to  be  an  interpreter  in  Russian.  After  the 
university,  when  we  saw  each  other  we  had  all  ended  up  in  the  same  place:  in 
Nuremberg. 

One  of  the  touching  things  was  the  Nuremberg  people  have  or  had— I'm  not  sure 
whether  we're  still  going  to  do  it— a  reunion  every  five  years,  of  whoever  worked  at 
Nuremberg.  The  last  reunion  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  Washington.  There  was  a 
young  man  with  long  hair,  and  I  said  he  couldn't  be  anybody  from  Nuremberg;  he's 
much  too  young.  You  know,  all  of  us  were  doddering  and  some  of  them  were  over  the 
hill.  Telford  Taylor,  who  was  the  head  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  at  Nuremberg, 
was  in  his  late  eighties  and  has  since  died.  And  the  group  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 

Anyway,  here  was  this  young  man  with  the  long  hair.  His  name  was  Haakon.  I  said  to 
him,  "There's  only  one  other  Haakon  that  I've  known  in  my  life,  and  that  Haakon 
Chevalier."  And  he  said,  "I'm  his  son."  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  Nuremberg  trials  to 
experience  it— he  didn't  know  too  much  about  his  father—to  experience  part  of  the 
legacy  of  his  father.  So  reaching  forward  again.  But  Chevalier  was  certainly  one  of  the 
more  interesting  teachers  that  I  had  at  Berkeley. 

I  think  those  are  the  teachers  that  stood  out  the  most.  But  I  want  to  mention  something 
you  asked  me  about— what  was  my  major.  Well,  my  major,  until  December  8th,  1941, 
was  French,  essentially  French  language.  I  studied  other  languages  there,  too.  I  studied 
Russian  and  Spanish,  etcetera,  etcetera.  I  studied  languages.  In  retrospect,  that  was  a 
pity  because  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  You  can  learn  languages  without  having  to  go  to 
university.  But  anyway,  I  was  a  language  student. 

Came  December  7th,  Pearl  Harbor.  I  was  taking  an  exam  on  sixteenth-century  French 
literature  under  Jacqueline  de  la  Harpe,  the  one  whom  I  mentioned,  and  the  world  was 
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blowing  up.  I  asked  myself,  "What  am  I  doing  studying  French  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  when  the  world  is  blowing  up?  I  want  to  go  into 
international  relations."  So  in  my  senior  year  I  changed  my  major  to  regional  studies  in 
international  relations. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  was  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  later  on  became  the  head 
of  the  creative  writing  center  at  San  Francisco  State  University,  (I'll  think  of  his  name 
later)— I  told  him  this  story  because  we  were  about  the  same  vintage.  He's  still  living.  He 
said,  "Edith,  funny  you  should  say  that.  I  was  a  political  science  major  at  the  time,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  'The  political  scientists  can't  do  any  better  than  this  and  we  have  a 
war.  I  want  to  go  into  the  humanities.'" 

Glaser:       [chuckling]  Just  the  reverse. 

Coliver:  We  remained  friends  ever  since.  I  don't  call  this  part  of  my  college  experience,  but  I  call 
it  as  part  of  the  seminal  experiences  of  my  college  career. 

Glaser:       When  you  were  on  campus,  did  you  get  a  feel  for  how  the  non-foreign  students  felt  the 
impact  of  the  war  when  it  broke  out?  By  that  I  mean  the  American  students. 

Coliver:       Yes,  yes.  I  can  tell  you  an  incident  along  this  line  because  the  Berkeley  campus  was 

pretty  polarized.  Like  most  campuses,  the  predominant  portion  of  the  student  body  was 
to  the  left,  and  so  that  meant  we  were  pro-Russian.  But  I  want  to  go  back  a  little  to  that 
and  then  tell  you  what  happened  with  the  campus  community. 

Came  the  war.  As  you  know,  we  Germans,  whether  we  were  Jewish  or  not,  were 
declared  enemy  aliens,  which  meant  that  we  had  a  curfew.  We  had  to  be  in  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night  and  couldn't  leave  before  eight  in  the  morning.  Same  way  with  the 
Italians.  The  Italians  shrimp  boats  couldn't  go  out  unless  they  were  out  before  eight  and 
came  back  after  eight  the  next  morning.  So  we  couldn't  be  out  at  night.  We  couldn't 
travel  more  than  five  miles.  If  I  wanted  to  see  my  parents,  I  had  to  go  get  a  permit  from 
the  FBI  because  it  was  more  than  five  miles  from  my  house  to  where  we  lived  in  Sea 
Cliff.  We  couldn't  own  any  cameras,  telescopes,  whatever. 

But  we  had  a  friend  who  lived  in  Blakes  Landing  who  was  a  gentleman  farmer.  He 
raised  cows.  He's  still  very  famous  because  he  does  organic  milk  now.  His  name  is  Bill 
Straus.  You  probably  know  about  him. 

Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       Well,  we  used  to  spend  weekends  with  him.  But  in  order  to  go  there,  that  was  quite  a 
distance,  we  had  to  hire  ourselves  out  as  occasional  farm  labor.  We  went  to  the  FBI,  and 
Bill  Straus  would  request  us  as  needed  farm  laborers,  because  the  war  was  on. 

Glaser:       When  you  say  "we,"  your  parents  also? 

Coliver:  No,  no.  No,  no.  I'm  talking  about  the  students  who  wanted  to  go  visit  him.  We  were  all 
friends.  Some  of  them  from  the  same  city,  from  Hamburg.  But  anyway,  we  students  had 
to  go  to  the  FBI  and  ask  for  permits  to  go  to  Blakes  Landing,  which  was  actually  within 
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the  security  zone.  As  you  know,  it  was  very  close  to  the  coast  and  the  coastal  security 
zone,  and  the  army  was  protecting  it. 

At  the  beginning,  when  Bill  Straus  had  his  telephone  line,  he  had  a  party  line,  and  who 
was  on  the  party  line?  The  army.  So  much  for  security. 

Glaser:       [chuckling] 

Coliver:       Anyway,  I'm  interjecting  this  because  it  gets  me  back  to  the  feeling  on  the  campus  that 
we  were  talking  about.  There  was  a  strong  movement  on  the  campus  for  a  second  front. 
You  know,  we  were  fighting  the  West,  and  particularly  the  young  Communists  wanted 
the  opening  of  the  third  front—we  had  one  in  Italy  already— to  take  the  pressure  off  the 
Russians.  So  they  had  demonstrations  at  Sather  Gate,  as  they  still  do,  for  the  third  front. 

My  best  friend  Ushi  Elsbach  and  I  were  at  those  demonstrations.  Ushi  sees  our  favorite 
FBI  man,  and  she  wanted  to  run.  She  said,  "Ooh,  we're  going  to  be  in  trouble."  I  said, 
"Ushi,  he  has  seen  us.  There's  no  way  of  running  away.  Let's  go  to  him."  So  we  went  to 
him  and  said,  "Fancy  seeing  you  here."  He  said,  "I  could  say  the  same  thing  about  you. 
What  are  you  doing?"  he  says.  I  said,  "We're  doing  a  sociological  experiment."  He  was 
laughing.  He  was  a  kind  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  bureaucrat.  He  was  a  man  with  a  soul. 
He  knew  that  much  of  this  was  really  nonsense  of  eighteen-year-old  kids  being 
considered  enemy,  particularly  when  they  were  refugees  from  Germany.  So  this  was 
just  an  incident. 

But  in  terms  of  the  campus  atmosphere,  it  was  a  very  strong  pro-Russia  sentiment  at  the 
time.  Also,  there  was  a  strong  sentiment,  not  as  pervasive,  about  the  Japanese  being 
interned.  This  was  after  December  7th.  As  you  know,  very  soon  all  the  Japanese  were 
hauled  off,  whether  they  were  Japanese  Americans  or  whether  they  were  foreign  born. 
They  went  to  the  concentration  camps. 

Glaser:       You  mean  the  internment  camps? 

Coliver:       Internment  camps,  in  Utah,  all  over.  It  was  really  a  blot.  The  person  in  charge  was  the 
attorney  general  at  the  time  was— 

Glaser:       Earl  Warren. 

Coliver:       Earl  Warren,  who  later  on  became  a  marvelous  chief  justice.  He  was  the  one  who  was 
the  California  official  in  charge  of  it. 

Glaser:       There  was  a  general  [John  L.  DeWitt]  who— 

Coliver:       Oh,  absolutely.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  security  aspects  of  it.  But  it  was  part  of  Earl 
Warren's  history  that  he  went  along  with  this.  The  head  of  International  House,  whose 
name  was  Blaistell,  we  didn't  like  very  much,  but  we  learned  later  that  much  of  his  time 
(that's  why  he  didn't  give  us  so  much  time)  was  spent  on  Japanese  relocation,  trying  to 
fight  it  and  trying  to  improve  it. 

So  even  in  I-House,  we  led  a  fairly  insulated  life  in  many  ways.  But  also,  of  course, 
whatever  political  problems  there  were  and  whatever  war  problems  there  were,  they 
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spilled  over.  Eventually,  in  January  of  1943,  we  were  relocated  from  International 
House  because  the  navy  took  over  International  House.  It  became  Callahan  Hall,  after 
Lieutenant  Callahan,  who  I  think  was  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I'm  not  quite  sure  about 
that. 

So  the  navy  moved  in,  and  we  had  to  move  out.  I  moved  with  a  friend  to  her  family's 
house  in  Berkeley.  This  was  my  best  friend,  Ushi  Elsbach.  Actually,  I  wrote  a  story 
about  that,  but  that  goes  too  far  afield  because  she  ended  up  as  Vedantist  nun.  That's  a 
very  complicated  and  long  story,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school,  really.  But  she 
was  my  best  friend.  She's  still  in  an  ashram,  and  I  still  see  her  occasionally. 

Glaser:       When  you  graduated,  what  did  you— 

Coliver:       I  graduated  in  June  of  1943.  This  was,  of  course,  still  during  the  war.  I  graduated  with 
highest  honors,  and  so  did  my  friend,  Ushi.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  We  were  junior  Phi  Bet's, 
actually.  When  we  were  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  speaker  was  Thomas  Mann.  I 
talked  about  Thomas  Mann  before.  He  had  become  a  friend  of  my  parents. 

Glaser:       You  mentioned  that  in  terms  of  the  sea  voyage  to  America. 

Coliver:  He  was  the  speaker,  but,  you  know,  his  English  was  not  great.  That  was  not  his  fault.  He 
gave  a  fairly  boring  talk,  this  great  man.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  because  this  was  not  his 
language,  and  he  didn't  have  the  eloquence  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  German  prose.  But 
it  was  pretty  impressive  that  he  should  speak  to  us. 

Just  to  get  ahead  of  myself,  I  carried  my  Phi  Beta  key  quite  proudly  into  1944,  until  I 
looked  for  a  job  in  Washington.  People  looked  at  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  said  whatever 
it  is  that  I  was  applying  for  I  was  overqualified.  So  I  took  the  key  and  threw  it  into  the 
Potomac  River,  and  it  hasn't  been  seen  since. 

Oh,  yes,  while  I  was  at  the  university  and  during  the  war,  I  also  became  an  ambulance 
driver  for  the  Red  Cross.  That  was  a  volunteer  activity.  I  had  several  volunteer 
activities.  This  was  one  of  them. 

Glaser:       Could  you  do  that  within  your  five-mile  limit? 

Coliver:       No.  Actually,  I'm  not  sure  how  long  the  five-mile  limit  lasted.  It  didn't  last  throughout 
the  entire  war,  but  it  lasted  beyond  my  school  days.  I  think  maybe  most  of  the  driving  I 
may  have  done  was  after  1943  because  the  Red  Cross  drove  till  the  end  of  the  war.  I'm 
not  clear.  I  think  maybe  I  wasn't  a  student  anymore  when  I  drove  the  ambulance. 

But  the  reason  I  mention  that  is  that  I  also  drove  a  station  wagon,  and  took  camp  shows 
around.  I  took  Todd  Duncan  around,  for  instance,  who  was  a  very  important  Negro 
singer.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Paul  Robeson's.  I  took  him  around,  and  he  performed 
mostly  on  "Porgy  and  Bess."  Of  course,  I  had  his  autograph  and  all  of  that.  That  was 
great  fun,  driving  the  station  wagon  around. 

The  ambulances  were  mostly  to  take  navy  wives  to  the  navy  hospital  to  have  their 
children-pregnant  women  in  labor,  and  we  were  supposed  to  be  the  ambulance  drivers. 
It  was  very  scary  because  we  were  always  afraid  that  the  baby  would  be  born  in  the 
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ambulance.  We  had  had  training  for  that,  but  thank  God,  mine  never  was,  but  they  did 
have  ambulance  drivers  who  had  to  deliver.  That  was  not  my  fate.  But  those  were  things 
that  I  did  during  the  time. 

Also,  while  I  was  at  college,  probably  before  the  war  so  it  was  in  1941  in  summer,  I  was 
a  camp  counselor  at  a  camp  in  Mendocino  city  called  Timber  Tall.  It  was  a  YWCA 
camp.  It  was  beautiful;  the  area  is  still  gorgeous.  I  was  a  crafts  and  folk  dancing  teacher, 
together  with  a  Russian  friend  of  mine,  Irina,  who  was  not  a  classmate.  I  think  she 
wasn't  at  college. 

m 

Coliver:       I  think  it  was  in  1941.  This  was  before  the  war,  for  a  few  sessions  of  the  camp.  It  was 
really  one  of  my  lucky  experiences. 

Glaser:       Did  you  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  immediately  upon  graduation? 

Coliver:      No,  no.  No.  No.  Immediately  upon  graduation,  I  became  a  preschool  teacher  in  the 
shipyards  in  Richmond,  this  was  in  1943,  for  almost  a  year,  I  think.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  experience  because  these  kids  were  the  children  of  shipyard  workers. 

I  remember  particularly  one  who  was  very  obstreperous,  very  hostile.  She  used  to  beat 
on  other  children.  We  were  very  worried  about  her.  And  then  we  found—I'm  not  sure 
whether  it  was  I  on  my  own— that  she  was  really  a  very  good  artist.  She  was  five.  And  so 
we  had  her  concentrate  on  art  and  gave  her  an  incentive.  That  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  gotten  some  positive  attention,  and  her  aggressiveness  subsided.  We  subsequently 
learned  that  this  child  was  from  a  broken  home.  I  think  she  was  living  with  the  father. 
But  it  was  wonderful  to  see  this  little  child  blossoming  out. 

Another  experience,  this  was  all  in  Richmond  in  the  shipyards,  was  that  Queen  Juliana 
of  Holland  was  supposed  to  come  and  visit  us.  You  may  remember  that  I  spent  a  fair 
amount  of  time  in  the  summers  in  Holland,  so  I  got  very  excited.  I  told  my  kids,  "We 
have  to  learn  some  Dutch  songs."  So  I  taught  them  some  Dutch  Navy  songs,  and  the 
kids  were  very  good  about  it.  I  had  an  accordion  at  the  time.  I  told  you  about  the 
accordion. 

Glaser:       You  did. 

Coliver:  I  played  the  accordion,  and  the  kids  learned  the  song.  The  disappointment  was  that  yes, 
Juliana  came,  but  she  didn't  come  to  our  kindergarten,  so  we  never  were  able  to  perform 
in  front  of  her.  [tape  interruption] 

The  YWCA  camp  experience  led  me  to  do  some  work  with  the  YWCA  in  Berkeley. 
What  I  did  was  to  take  care  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Berkeley  of  a  YWCA  group  of 
deaf  children.  I  didn't  know  the  first  thing  about  the  deaf  and  what  you  do  with  deaf  and 
what  you  don't  do  with  deaf  people.  But  I  did  teach  them  folk  dancing  because  they  can 
hear  the  reverberations  in  the  floor.  And  so  they  learned  some  folk  dances  very  nicely.  I 
was  playing  the  accordion;  they  were  dancing. 
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But  I  made  a  terrible  mistake  once.  I  wanted  to  take—we  couldn't  do  that  anymore  these 
days,  with  the  insurance  problems  and  all  of  that— I  took  about  twenty  of  them,  by 
myself,  up  into  the  hills  on  a  walk.  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  that  many  deaf  children 
have  problems  with  their  equilibrium,  because  much  of  that  comes  from  the  inner  ear. 
And  they  started  falling  off.  I  was  petrified.  I  was  alone  with  these  twenty  kids.  What  to 
do? 

So  I  told  half  of  them  to  stay  up  there  (it  wasn't  very  far),  and  I  took  the  other  half  down 
the  hill  and  told  them  to  wait  for  us  until  the  second  half  got  down  the  hill.  Then  I 
thought,  I  never  want  to  do  anything  for  which  I  wasn't  qualified.  And  obviously, 
nobody  had  at  the  time  given  me  any  instructions  as  to  what  to  watch  out  for. 
Nowadays,  with  all  the  lawsuits  and  all  of  the  legal  procedures,  you  couldn't  do  that 
anymore.  But  at  the  time,  we  were  allowed  to  be  more  relaxed. 

So  those  were  some  of  the  experiences  from  my  college  days  that  I  wanted  to  mention. 
We  had  language  tables  in  International  House.  They  still  have  them. 

Glaser:       What  do  you  mean  "language  tables?" 

Coliver:       They  are  tables  at  which  only  one  language  is  spoken.  We  had  a  German  table;  we  had  a 
French  table;  we  had  an  Italian  table.  I  don't  know  whether  we  had  any  Asian  tables  or 
not.  But  I  participated  in  the  French  table.  I-House,  you  know,  is  not  just  a  dormitory.  I- 
House  has  a  lot  of  activities,  both  for  the  students  and  by  the  students,  but  also  among 
the  students  and  the  community.  Actually,  it's  doing  it  more  and  more,  and  it  has 
become  a  wonderful  community  resource. 

But  I  participated  in  a  fair  amount  of  the  I-House  activities.  That  left  relatively  little 
time  for  campus  activities.  This  is  why  we  were  called  "the  zoo,"  because  we  were  sort 
of  a  little  blessed  enclave  among  ourselves. 

I  haven't  mentioned  that  I  was  rushed  for  one  of  the  Jewish  sororities,  I  forget  which 
one.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  I  was  not  accepted  or  whether  I  decided  against  it,  but  the 
upshot  was  I  did  not  become  a  sorority  girl,  which  I  was  not  unhappy  about.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  much  more  populist  than  that,  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  in  that  sort  of 
ambiance.  As  I  say,  I  don't  remember  whether  I  didn't  participate  because  they  didn't 
want  me  or  whether  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to  go  to  I-House  instead. 

But  those  are  some  of  the  outstanding  experiences  of  my  college  days.  One  of  them  was 
a  very  sad  one:  I  had  a  young  friend— I  didn't  know  him  very  well— who  also  had  a  bad 
body  odor.  One  day  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Edith,  where  would  I  find  out  about 
poisons?"  I  gave  it  no  thought.  "In  the  library.  You'll  find  something."  Well,  within  a 
couple  of  months,  he  was  dead.  He  had  taken  poison.  Of  course,  I  felt  very  responsible. 
Obviously,  that  was  a  cry  for  help,  and  I  didn't  know  enough  to  listen.  So  that  has 
always  stayed  with  me. 

My  sister-in-law's  mother  killed  herself  and  her  father  did  also  much,  much  later. 
Again,  I  thought  I  knew  her.  She  was  a  wonderful  woman.  But  she  just  felt  that  the 
world  hadn't  been  good  to  her.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  would  always  buy  you 
the  right  kind  of  present,  always.  I  still  have  some  things.  But  people  weren't  that 
thoughtful.  Her  husband  was  lots  older  and  was  beginning  to  have  what  would  now  be 
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called  Alzheimer's,  so  she  killed  herself.  I  mean,  our  youth  was  fairly  suicide-prone.  A 
man  whom  I  dated  (a  word  we  use  now)  a  brilliant,  brilliant  Austrian  man,  who  was  a 
graduate  student.  He  was  pre-med  and  eventually  went  to  med  school.  He  got  married 
and  killed  himself  eventually  because  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  bring  any  children  into 
this  kind  of  world.  These  things  happened  more  frequently  than  they  should  have.  Each 
one  of  them  leaves  a  not  only  potential  sadness  but  potential  guilt.  "What  could  I  have 
done?" 

And  every  suicide,  you  know,  tugs  at  your  heart.  You  think,  "What  could  I  have  done? 
What  should  I  have  done?  Should  I  have  done  something?"  This  has  been  actually 
throughout  my  life. 
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III.  START  OF  CAREER 


Coliver:       My  next  job  was  with  the  Office  of  War  Information.  In  order  to  be  cleared  for  that,  I 
had  to  A)  have  an  FBI  clearance  and  B)  be  a  citizen.  So  they  wanted  to  speed  up  my 
citizenship,  and  this  is  why  I  became  a  citizen  earlier,  which  I  already  discussed,  and 
where  I  had  the  problem  about  having  joked  about  being  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  But  I  finally  joined  the  Office  of  War  Information  Pacific  Policy  Bureau  here  in 
San  Francisco. 

My  first  job  with  the  Office  of  War  Information  was  on  the  graveyard  shift,  meaning 
from  eleven  at  night  to  seven  in  the  morning.  There  were  not  a  lot  of  people  in  the  office 
at  that  time.  I  will  never  forget,  this  was  June  6th,  1944. 1  was  alone  in  the  office 
monitoring  Domei,  the  Japanese  propaganda  agency  or  telegraphic  agency.  They  were 
the  ones  who  sent  news,  like  our  AP  or  UPI.  They  had  English-language  news. 

Glaser:       Where  did  that  originate? 
Coliver:       This  was  in  Japan. 
Glaser:       How  were  you  able  to  listen  to  that? 

Coliver:       These  were  radio  messages.  It  was  Domei.  I  was  actually  located  where  the  California 
Culinary  Academy  is  now— on  McAllister  Street.  The  office  was  in  a  tower  of  the 
building,  which  is  now  this  cooking  school.  I  was  there  alone,  and  over  Domei  came 
news  of  the  Normandy  invasion.  And  I  was  alone!  I  thought,  "What  I  am  going  to  do 
now?"  I  was  totally  green.  I  didn't  know  how  to  transmit  from  anywhere,  so  I  called  my 
office,  and  they  came  running  down.  That  was  the  first  news  that  we  got  of  the  invasion. 
We  got  it  from  the  Japanese. 

Glaser:       Was  that  most  of  what  you  were  assigned  to  do? 

Coliver:       I  was  at  the  time  a  monitor.  I  was  assigned  to  do  other  things  thereafter.  I  was  assigned 
to  do  some  research  and  write  a  daily  broadcast  about  what  was  happening  to 
collaborators  in  Europe,  most  particularly  the  French.  We  were  beaming  this  to  Asia, 
where  the  Thais  and  the  Filipinos  were  collaborating  with  the  Japanese.  We  wanted  to 
show  what  was  happening  to  collaborators.  But,  of  course,  we  knew  very  little  about 
Asia,  and  we  didn't  foresee  that  many  of  the  collaborators,  particularly  in  Thailand, 
eventually  became  prime  ministers  of  their  countries.  They  collaborated  with  the 
Japanese.  Not  the  Thais  so  much,  but  the  Filipinos  because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
Americans;  the  Japanese  were  against  the  Americans.  So  I  did  that  for  a  while. 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  I  was  transferred  to  Washington.  Incidentally,  the  man 
who  was  the  head  of  the  West  Coast  branch,  which  was  called  the  Pacific  Policy  Bureau 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  was  Owen  Lattimore.  Owen  Lattimore,  during  the 
McCarthy  period,  became  a  target  of  Senator  McCarthy's  attack,  most  particularly  of 
the  old  China  hands  for  having  sold  out  China  to  the  Communists.  He  was  actually  an 
eminent  scholar  of  Mongolia.  He  was  the  head  of  our  particular  office.  Lattimore. 
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Glaser:       He  didn't  sell  out  China,  mostly  he  was  anti-Chiang  Kai-shek,  wasn't  he? 

Coliver:       That's  right!  That's  right.  But  at  the  time,  we  were  pro-Chiang  Kai-shek.  That  was,  as  I 
say,  during  the  McCarthy  period.  He  was  axed,  as  many  others  were,  as  having  "lost 
China,"  as  if  we  could  lose  a  country.  Lattimore  was  a  very  good  head  of  our  office, 
very  seminal.  We  always  had  editorial  conferences  about  what  we  were  going  to  write, 
etcetera. 

Glaser:       Did  you  enjoy  being  in  Washington? 

Coliver:       Well,  I  was  still  in  San  Francisco,  actually.  During  the  period  of  my  being  at  the  OWI, 
which,  incidentally,  was  laughingly  called  the  Office  of  Worried  Intellects  or  Office  of 
Wistful  Intention  because  there  were  very  few  of  us  who  had  vaguest  notions  of  any 
country  of  Asia,  of  any  language,  nothing.  Some  of  them  had  been  political  scientists; 
many  of  them  had  been  journalists;  but  two  or  three  were  really  specialists.  We  didn't 
know  the  first  thing,  so  what  we  wrote  was  off  the  wall. 

But  during  the  period  of  being  at  the  Office  of  War  Information,  they  were  hiring 
personnel  for  the  first  United  Nations  conference  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  They 
needed  translators.  So  I  applied  and  became  a  translator  from  French  and  Spanish  to 
English,  because  the  four  languages  at  the  United  Nations  were  French,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Russian.  So  I  did  translations—not  interpreting;  that  was  later~but 
translations  from  Spanish  and  French  into  English.  But  I  did  it  on  a  separate  shift 
because  I  was  keeping  my  job  with  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  working  at  the 
United  Nations  at  the  same  time. 

A  somewhat  sobering  experience  was  I  was  living  at  the  time  with  two  young  women 
who  were  also  at  OWI.  One  was  a  fabulous  linguist  who  was  born  in  Japan.  Beate  Sirota 
was  her  name  at  the  time.  The  other  one  was  Lisette  Baum,  a  Czech  woman.  And 
they're  still  friends.  One  of  them  is  in  Washington;  the  other  one  is  in  New  York.  The 
one  in  New  York  had  a  very  distinguished  career. 

But  anyway,  I  was  living  there.  We  were  having  a  dinner  party  for  the  Russian 
translators.  We  had  idealistic  notions  as  to  what  the  Russians  were  like.  They  came  in  a 
limousine,  with  a  driver.  The  driver  was  Russian,  too.  This  was  on  California  Street.  We 
greeted  them  at  the  door,  and  the  driver  was  going  to  park  the  car.  We  said,  "Won't  you 
bring  your  driver  up?"  We  thought  it  was  a  classless  society.  "Oh,  no!  No,  no,  no."  They 
wouldn't  bring  the  driver.  So  that  gave  us  a  different  notion  about  what  a  classless 
society  is  like.  But  we  had  a  lot  of  fun. 

You  know,  it's  from  these  bits  and  pieces  of  vignettes  that  you  create  your 
Weltanschauung.  So  this  was  one  of  those  impressions,  my  first  impressions  of  the 
Russians.  Of  course,  the  period  of  the  United  Nations  was  very  exciting.  [President 
Harry  S]  Truman  came;  a  lot  of  heads  of  states  came;  and  the  Jewish  delegation  came. 
This  was,  of  course,  before  the  State  of  Israel  was  created.  Nahum  Goldman  came  with 
them.  We  met  a  lot  of  people. 

About  six  or  seven  of  us  who  had  worked  at  the  United  Nations  are  still  here.  When  we 
had  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  here  in  San  Francisco,  they  dug  us  out 
and  made  a  documentary  of  those  who  had  worked  at  the  United  Nations.  They  took 
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about  two  and  a  half  hours  of  interviews  with  me,  and  as  much  of  the  others.  Then  in 
three  weeks  they  cut  the  whole  thing  down  into  a  seven-minute  documentary,  together 
with  background  pictures  of  the  war,  of  [President  Franklin  D.]  Roosevelt,  of  Truman.  I 
mean,  that  was  really  a  journalistic  feat.  That  movie  was  shown  at  the  opening  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  celebrations  in  the  Veterans  Auditorium,  on  this  huge  screen.  I  think 
it  was  twenty  feet  by  forty.  I  still  have  that  documentary,  actually. 

So  I  did  briefly  work  with  the  United  Nations  before  they  really  became  the  United 
Nations.  That  was  the  organizing  conference. 

Then  I  was  transferred  to  Washington.  You  said  that  the  armistice  wasn't  declared  until 
October?  I  think  the  war  was  over  in  mid-August,  about  a  week  after  Nagasaki  was 
bombed.  In  essence,  I  said,  peace  broke  out.  They  called  it  "RIF,"  meaning  reduced  in 
force.  In  other  words,  most  of  us  were  let  go. 

Here  I  was  in  Washington  without  a  job,  with  a  roommate,  and  much  too  proud  to  ask 
my  parents  for  money.  I  went  to  the  Hill  [Capitol  Hill].  I  did  mention  that  in  1939 1  took 
secretarial  classes.  So  I  went  on  the  Hill  to  see  whether  I  could  find  a  job  as  a  secretary. 
I  did  find  one  with  a  Houston  congressman  by  the  name  of  Albert;  I  can't  remember 
him.  People  are  turning  into  buildings.  They  now  have  one  of  the  congressional 
buildings  named-anyway,  I  worked  for  him  for  a  while. 

Glaser:       What  state  did  he  represent? 

Coliver:       Texas,  Houston.  He  was  a  Houston  congressman.  I  worked  for  him  as  a  temporary, 
replacing  somebody  else.  And  then  when  the  person  that  I  replaced  came  back,  I  was 
without  a  job  again.  So  then  I  went  to  my  senator.  I  think  I  mentioned  that. 

Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       Did  I  mention  that  I  worked  for  Joseph  Knowland  because  I  wanted  him  to  find  me  a 
job  in  the  State  Department? 

Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       He  was  a  very  good  boss.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  me  stay  on  as  a  secretary  in  the 
foreign  relations  committee  that  he  was  on,  but  that  was  when  Nuremberg  beckoned. 

Glaser:       I'd  like  to  hear  your  recollections  of  Washington,  living  in  Washington  just  after  the  war. 

Coliver:       Well,  first,  of  course,  directly  after  the  war  there  was  this  wonderful  feeling  of  release.  It 
was  very  emotional.  Suddenly  no  more  rationing,  no  more  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
There  was  really  a  feeling  of  what  I  would  call  euphoria.  Actually,  I  was  only  in 
Washington  about  another  two  months  before  I  went  to  Nuremberg.  All  of  this 
happened,  you  know,  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  So  I  worked  for  the 
congressman  from  Houston  and  then  for  the  senator,  and  then  came  the  offer  from 
Nuremberg  to  go  over  as  an  interpreter. 

The  only  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  that  very  soon  after  this  euphoria  settled  down  into 
bureaucratese  again,  I  remember  a  party  to  which  I  went.  People  in  Washington—they 
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still  do—only  talk  in  terms  of  alphabet  soup.  I  remember  a  discussion  where  one  person 
asked  the  other,  "Are  you  in  Justice?"  And  that  person  said,  "No,  I'm  in  Labor." 

Glaser:       [chuckling] 

Coliver:       She  wasn't  even  pregnant!  Washington  still  is  a  very  curious  society.  You  know,  when 
they  talk  about  the  Beltway  Bandits,  it's  a  very  ingrown  society.  Everybody  talks  in 
alphabet  soup.  Everybody  to  my  mind,  even  then,  talked  in  minutia;  you  know,  not  the 
big  picture  but  what  was  happening  in  each  agency.  More  agency  gossip  than  really 
what  our  policy  ought  to  be  like.  At  least  we  weren't  terribly  concerned  as  to  how  we 
were  going  to  structure  the  postwar  world.  We  were  concerned  about  what  was 
happening  in  the  Senate  and  Congress,  in  the  various  governmental  agencies. 

Of  course,  people  were  coming  back  from  the  war  who  had  worked  in  Washington.  We 
had  replaced  them~"we"  being  those  of  us  who  were  hired  while  everybody  was  out  of 
town.  So  then  we  had  to  relinquish  those  jobs  to  those  who  were  coming  back  from  the 
army  or  the  navy  or  whatever. 

Glaser:       Harry  Truman  was  president  at  that  time. 

Coliver:       Harry  Truman  was  president.  Harry  Truman  became  president  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt,  you  know,  died  just  before  the  opening  of  the  U.N. 
Assembly  in  San  Francisco.  Truman  was  going  to  give  the  opening  address.  He  didn't 
come  out  for  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  because  he  was  too  new;  he  still  had  to 
take  a  hold  in  Washington,  but  he  gave  a  radio  speech. 

But  the  morning  that  he  gave  the  radio  speech  was  the  first  morning  that  he  was  being 
informed,  by  the  atomic  scientists,  that  they  had  the  atom  bomb.  It  was  his  decision  then 
to  drop  the  bomb.  There  were  all  sorts  of  conjectures— we  didn't  drop  it  on  the  Germans 
because  they  were  more  "our  race"  than  those  Asians.  You  know,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
racial  guessing  games,  which  wasn't  the  case. 

But  what  we  were  really  angry  about—even  at  the  time,  and  certainly  in  retrospect— was 
about  the  second  bomb  being  dropped.  We  could  understand  Hiroshima;  we  wanted  to 
end  the  war.  We  didn't  want  our  kids  to  go  in  on  an  invasion.  They  would  have  been 
slaughtered.  But  we  didn't  give  the  Japanese  enough  time  to  surrender.  We  wanted 
unconditional  surrender.  We  wanted  the  emperor  to  step  down,  which  was  changed,  as 
you  know.  Later  on,  they  kept  the  emperor. 

But  now,  in  revisionist  history,  one  of  the  conjectures  is  that  we  wanted  to  end  the  war 
fast  before  the  Russians  could  come  in  and  join  us  in  the  fight.  This  is  a  revisionist 
theory  now  that  they've  been  writing  about,  most  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary.  Germany  officially  surrendered  on  May  8,  1945;  Japan's  surrender  took 
place  on  September  2, 1945. 1  was  there  still  at  the  time  when  the  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Nagasaki,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  consternation.  We  heard  about  the  destruction. 
And  then,  of  course,  a  lot  of  people  were  hired  to  go  to  Japan  on  a  bombing  survey.  You 
know,  you  had  all  these  missions  as  to  what  it  did  psychologically,  what  it  did 
physically,  what  it  did  in  terms  of  architecture,  and  so  on.  Some  of  my  colleagues  who 
had  come  to  Washington  were  going  on  those  surveys.  I,  as  I  say,  was  hired  by 
Nuremberg. 
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IV.  NUREMBERG  TRIALS,  1945-1946 


Glaser:  How  did  that  come  about,  to  be  hired  for  Nuremberg? 

Coliver:  I  didn't  talk  about  that  before? 

Glaser:  No. 

Coliver:  No? 

Glaser:  Did  it  seek  you,  or  did  you  seek  it?  "It"  being  the  employment. 

Coliver:       We  sought  each  other.  Being  a  translator  at  the  United  Nations,  my  boss  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Colonel  Dostert.  Later  on  I  want  to  say  something  more  about  the  United 
Nations,  which  we  need  to  get  in.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  they  were  hiring 
interpreters  and  translators  for  Nuremberg. 

Glaser:       I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  right  now. 

Coliver:       The  War  Department  was  hiring— I  keep  saying  "they,"  and  it's  very  vague,  and  I  will 
change  those  in  the  text. 

Glaser:       What  is  the  difference  between  a  translator  and  an  interpreter? 

Coliver:       Oh.  A  translator  translates  the  written  word  into  the  written  word.  The  interpreter 
translates  the  spoken  word  into  the  spoken  word.  I  want  to  talk  about  translation 
because  I  haven't  done  that  yet,  but  I  can  do  it  in  connection  with  this.  It's  very  much 
more  difficult  being  an  interpreter  than  to  be  a  translator  because  you  have  to  at  the 
same  time  listen,  think,  translate,  and  speak.  It's  very  nerve-wracking.  I  was  a  translator 
from  German  into  English. 

## 

Coliver:       The  Germans  typically  have  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  so  in  translating  or 

interpreting  from  German  into  English,  you  actually  ought  to  be  waiting  till  the  end  of 
the  sentence  to  know  whether  the  sentence  is  in  the  positive  or  in  the  negative.  That's 
what  makes  it  particularly  difficult  in  that  language. 

But  anyway,  I  approached  the  War  Department,  which,  incidentally,  is  called  the 
Defense  Department  now.  The  War  Department  was  in  charge  of  the  war  crimes  trials. 
They  were  the  ones  who  did  the  hiring.  I  approached  Colonel  Dostert,  who  had  been  my 
boss,  and  said  I  was  interested  in  going  to  Nuremberg.  He  put  me  through  the  mill,  so  to 
speak.  I  saw  various  people  in  the  War  Department,  particularly  one  that  I  won't  forget; 
his  name  was  Colonel  Mickey  Marcus.  Mickey  Marcus  was  the  first  American  who  was 
killed  in  the  War  of  Independence  in  Israel.  He  was  the  one  who  interviewed  me.  He 
was  in  the  War  Department  at  the  time.  Then,  of  course,  he  became  a  volunteer  and  was 
killed.  There's  a  book,  Oh,  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  written  up  in  that.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  the  book.  I'll  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you.  You're  so  good  about  giving  things 
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back.  But  that  was  Colonel  Mickey  Marcus.  He  stood  out  in  my  memory  as  to  those 
many  people  who  interviewed  me. 

Glaser:       Did  you  have  to  pass  a  test? 

Coliver:       Yes.  They  gave  us  a  test  of  a  spoken  German  text  to  translate,  interpret  simultaneously. 
There  hangs  a  tale,  too.  At  the  United  Nations  was  the  last  time  in  international 
language  that  they  did  subsequent  interpretations,  meaning  that  somebody  would  say  a 
sentence  or  a  paragraph,  and  then  the  interpreter  would  repeat  it. 

At  Nuremberg,  they  started  an  entirely  new  system,  and  that  was  called  simultaneous 
interpretation.  You've  seen  the  equipment.  It's  like  telephone  equipment.  You  listen  in 
one  language;  you  speak  in  the  mike  in  another.  The  people  who  are  in  the  audience,  as 
well  as  the  interpreters,  have  earphones  on,  and  in  front  of  them  a  little  device  with  as 
many  buttons  as  you  have  languages  spoken  at  that  particular  meeting  or  conference  or 
whatever—plus  one.  Number  one  was  always  the  original.  Whoever  spoke  in  the 
original,  that  would  be  on  Channel  One.  Channel  Two  would  be,  let's  say,  English; 
three,  French;  four,  Russian.  What  was  the  other  language?  German,  of  course. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  we  used  this  system,  so  nobody  really  knew  what  it  could  do 
and  how  long  you  could  do  it.  We  used  to  have  to  do  it  for  an  hour,  which  is  a  long  time. 
Now  they  do  it  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  United  Nations. 

Glaser:       It  sounds  like  a  rather  advanced  technique  or  technology  to  have  at  that  time. 

Coliver:       Yes.  It  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  tapes,  too.  Since  we're  talking  about  techniques,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  interpreted  and  that  it  was  coming  over  the  telephone  wires  in  the 
courtroom,  it  also  was  recorded  on  recording  machines.  What  could  be  done  was  that 
the  court  record  would  be  from  this  spoken  word,  but  it  was  also  available  on  tape. 

We  had  two  safety  devices.  One  of  them  was  that  if  we  felt  that  the  speaker  was  going 
too  fast,  we  could  push  a  yellow  bulb  which  was  in  front  of  the  speaker's  dais  in  the 
front  of  the  court.  Then  whoever  spoke  was  advised  to  slow  down.  And  then  the  other 
bulb  was  red.  That  would  indicate,  "Help!  I  can't  follow.  Please  repeat."  So  we  used 
these  devices  to  keep  ourselves  in  shape.  But  still,  it  was  good  to  have  the  tape  at  the 
same  time  because  there  were  many  mistakes  that  were  made  in  interpreting. 

Coming  back  to  the  exam  that  we  had,  it  was  somebody  speaking  in  German,  and  I  was 
then  saying  it  in  English.  I  forgot  what  it  was  that  I  was  being  tested  in,  and  I  was  quite 
good.  I  was  very  much  better  than  I  was  at  Nuremberg  because  they  used  some 
unfamiliar  terms.  We  had  actually  a  glossary  that  the  language  staff  got  up  about  the 
kinds  of  things  that  would  be  coming  up  in  Nuremberg— political  terms,  terms  of  rank. 
For  instance,  military  rank;  we  didn't  have  a  clue  as  to  what  rank  meant  in  another 
language.  Also  bureaucratic  terms:  you  know,  somebody  was  a  gauleiter  or  whatever. 

We  had  to  learn  all  of  those  terms  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  translate  German  terms 
particularly,  which  nobody  knew  about,  into  whatever  languages  we  were  translating  in. 
We  had,  I  think,  four  weeks  or— I  really  don't  remember  the  time;  this  is  what  I  have  to 
look  up— to  become  acquainted  with  these  terms. 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Four  weeks  of  training  in  Washington? 

No,  no.  This  was  after  we  got  to  Nuremberg,  because  we  were  sent  very  soon  to 
Nuremberg  after  having  been  interviewed.  I  just  had  time  to  quit,  didn't  even  have  time 
to  go  back  home  to  San  Francisco.  We  left  around  September  and  had  a  lot  of  training  in 
Nuremberg. 

But  going  back  again  to  the  original  interpreting  technique,  which  was  subsequential. 
We  had  the  most  marvelous  interpreters  at  the  United  Nations.  There  was  one  man  by 
the  name  of  Kaminker,  Frenchman.  He  was  internationally  known.  He  could  listen  to  a 
speech  for  forty-five  minutes  without  notes,  and  give  it  back  in  another  language  with 
the  same  gestures. 

That's  incredible. 

I  mean,  he  was  phenomenal.  This  poor  little  man—he  was  a  little  man,  roly-poly—was 
lost  in  Nuremberg  because  that  wasn't  his  thing,  the  simultaneous  interpretation.  He 
could  get  the  concept,  internalize  it  in  the  course  of  the  speech,  and  give  it  back.  But  to 
listen  to  every  word  and  to  interpret  while  the  person  is  speaking  is  a  totally  different 
skill,  and  he  didn't  have  it,  so  he  dropped  out. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  subsequent  interpretations  vanished  from  the  scene.  They 
vanished  more  and  more  from  the  scene,  but  they  are  still  in  practice  now  when  you 
don't  have  the  equipment.  For  instance,  in  the  preliminary  interrogations  with  both 
witnesses  and  defendants,  this  would  be  subsequent  interpretation.  In  other  words,  I  did 
one  with  Goering.  He  would  say  something  in  German,  and  I  would  wait,  and  he'd 
finish,  and  then  I'd  go  on  and  do  it  in  English. 

Did  you  have  any  emotional  impact  upon  returning  to  Germany? 

Yes.  Oh,  yes.  Well,  again  on  leaving  Washington.  I  don't  think  I  talked  about  that.  I  said 
goodbye  to  Washington  by  going  to  the  Jefferson  Monument  the  day  we  flew.  I  read,  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  quote,  "I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  Almighty,  eternal 
vigilance  against  the  enemies  of  the  minds  of  men,"  something  like  that.  That  became 
sort  of  my  motto.  I  mean,  I  was  terribly  impressed  by  that. 

We  flew  that  afternoon  from  Washington  to  the  Azores,  because  you  couldn't  fly 
directly,  and  then  from  the  Azores  to  Paris.  I  think  we  probably  went  by  way  of 
Shannon,  Ireland.  We  made  several  stops  because  the  fuel  capacity  was  different  in 
those  planes.  And  these  were  propeller  planes.  These  were  not  jet  planes. 

I  had  three  days  in  Paris  before  we  got  to  Nuremberg.  I  loved  Paris.  I  had  never  been  in 
Paris  before.  I  was  so  excited  about  Paris  that  I  didn't  eat  for  two  days  because  I  wanted 
to  see  everything.  But  Paris  was  very  poor.  This  was  in  September  or  so,  and  the  women 
had  no  stockings.  Many  of  them  were  wearing  wooden  shoes,  not  enough  leather. 
Obviously,  you  could  see  that  the  war  was— Paris  had  been  an  open  city,  and  it  was  not 
destroyed,  but  the  Parisians  were  not  doing  well. 

I  got  to  Nuremberg,  and  in  the  first  place  Nuremberg  was  very  badly  destroyed.  They 
said  that  there  was  still  something  like  40,000  people  buried  under  the  rubble  in 
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Nuremberg.  We  fancied  (I'm  not  that  sure  I  don't  have  the  smell  anymore)  that  you 
could  still  smell  the  smell.  But  the  thing  that  shook  us—it  was  sort  of  an  ambivalent 
feeling—we  saw  the  German  women,  and  they  were  wearing  stockings.  They  were 
wearing  good  shoes  because  they  were  girlfriends  of  American  soldiers,  and  they  were 
much  better  dressed  than  what  we  saw  of  the  Parisians.  This  was  at  least  in  Nuremberg; 
there's  a  large  military  contingent  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  staying  in  a  hotel  called  the  Grand  Hotel.  One  wing  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  but  it  was  the  plushest  hotel  in  Nuremberg  and  is  still  one  of  the 
plushest  ones.  It  was  built  up  again.  We  were  having  very  good  meals  because  all  of  our 
food  was  flown  in.  The  American  occupation  never  lived  off  the  earth.  We  didn't  want 
to  take  the  food  away  from  the  Germans.  But  we  could  see  the  German  kids,  with  their 
noses  pressed  against  the  windowpanes,  while  we  were  gorging  ourselves  inside.  So  we 
had  an  anger,  looking  at  the  German  women.  On  the  other  hand,  kids  are  kids,  and  these 
kids  were  hungry. 

We  did  have  somewhat  of  the  conqueror  mentality,  and  that  showed  up  in  a  lot  of  ways. 
It  was  not  good  for  our  souls.  But  we  did,  of  course,  have  pity  for  the  ones  who  were 
obviously  innocent  of  whatever  went  on. 

Glaser:       But  aside  from  that,  Edith,  going  back  to  the  country  of  your  birth,  which  you  did  not 
leave  of  your  own  volition. 

Coliver:       At  the  time,  I  really  had  no  particular  feeling  about  going  back,  partly  because  of  the 
letter  that  my  father  had  written.  I  told  you  about  that  letter,  I  think.  I'm  trying  like  mad 
to  find  that  letter.  When  I  told  my  father  I  was  going  to  Nuremberg,  he  wrote  me  the 
most  beautiful  letter. 

Glaser:       You  did  tell  me. 

Coliver:       Well,  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  I  had  it  till  about  four  years  ago,  and  I  don't  know  where 
on  earth  it  is.  He  said  in  the  letter,  "Edith,  you  belong  to  that  generation  disenfranchised 
by  Hitler,  but  as  you  go  to  do  justice,  be  just."  [with  a  voice  choking  with  emotion]  I  cry 
whenever  I  think  of  it.  He  said,  "And  don't  forget  that  you're  a  Jew."  That  took  me  to 
Germany,  at  the  time,  [her  voice  recovering]  Of  course,  I  was  a  little  cog.  I  wasn't  doing 
justice;  I  was  just  helping  integrate  big  machinery,  and  the  question  of  justice  is  one 
that's  being  still  debated. 

But  that  letter  set  the  stage  for  me,  really,  going  back  to  Germany.  I  had  it  with  me  in 
Asia  I  don't  know  where  on  earth  it  is.  I  hope  it  turns  up.  I  have  a  whole  folder  of  letters 
to  be  kept,  and  I  looked  under  "S."  I  looked  under  Fritz,  his  name,  couldn't  find  it.  It's 
really  the  most  important  letter  in  my  life. 

I  went  to  Germany  under  the  protection  of  this  letter.  And  so  I  did  have  some  pity  for 
Nuremberg.  It  was  a  beautiful  city.  It  was  a  medieval  city  and  had  a  beautiful  church. 
The  reason  it  was  destroyed  was  not  because  it  was  a  military  target.  It  was  destroyed  by 
our  own  fliers  because  they  wanted  to  destroy  military  targets  in  Munich— all  sorts  of 
factories,  not  munitions  but  equipment  factories  and  so  on.  The  anti-aircraft  flak 
prevented  them  from  going  into  Munich.  You  can't  go  back  to  your  base  and  land  with 
your  bombs  aboard.  You've  got  to  jettison  them,  and  our  guys  jettisoned  them  over 
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Nuremberg.  It  wasn't  because  they  wanted  to  hit  Nuremberg,  but  they  just  had  to  get  rid 
of  the  bombs.  So  Nuremberg  was  very  badly  destroyed.  It  has  been  built  up  again. 
Actually,  I  haven't  been  back  at  Nuremberg,  so  I  don't  know.  But  they  tell  me  that  some 
of  the  really  beautiful  churches  and  so  on  were  rebuilt. 

It  was  in  a  sense  poetic  justice  because  Nuremberg  was  the  place  of  the  Nazi  party 
congresses,  and  if  you  have  seen  that  movie  Judgment  at  Nuremberg— if  you  haven't, 
you  should.  You've  never  seen  it? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       I'll  lend  it  to  you.  It's  about  the  trial,  but  in  the  opening  you  see  the  swastika  over  the 
party  congress,  and  then  it  deteriorates  into  powder  because  it's  hit  by  a  bomb.  And  so 
the  poetic  justice  that  Nuremberg  was  destroyed  and  became  the  seat  of  the  trials  was 
because  of  the  Nuremberg  party  congresses,  which  was  the  symbol  of  German  might. 
And  here  is  German  Nuremberg,  now  destroyed  totally,  and  justice  is  being  done.  Of 
course,  those  kinds  of  things  left  a  deep  impression  on  me.  But  my  mind  had  been  set  by 
my  father. 

We  stayed  in  the  hotel  for  a  while.  As  I  said,  the  hotel  was  very  comfortable.  It  was 
heated,  and  the  Germans  didn't  have  any  heat.  It  was  heated,  we  had  good  food,  nothing 
to  complain  about.  And  then  we  were  assigned  into  billets.  You've  got  to  see  that  movie. 
I'll  give  it  to  you  today  if  you  want  it.  [tape  interruption] 

About  the  billets:  we  were  on  a  street;  I  think  it  was  called  Erlensteg.  Yes,  Erlensteg.  We 
were  in  7th  Army  territory,  the  territory  that  the  7th  American  Army  occupied.  The 
army  authorities  just  simply  requisitioned  an  entire  street,  no  matter  whether  the  people 
who  were  living  on  there  were  Nazis  or  not  Nazis.  They  just  threw  everybody  out.  I 
don't  mean  threw  them  out,  but  they  asked  them  to  leave,  and  they  took  over  their 
houses  as  our  billets.  We  were  billeted  four  to  a  house.  We  were  not  above  "liberating" 
equipment  from  the  houses. 

For  instance,  I  have  downstairs  a  cuckoo  clock  that  I  liberated.  A  very  nice  cuckoo 
clock.  But  we  felt  this  was  our  property  now,  which  it  wasn't.  As  I  say,  this  is  where  the 
question  of  morals  comes  in.  The  whole  question  of  good  and  evil  takes  on  a  completely 
different  cast.  When  you're  faced  with  such  incredible  evil  as  you  are  in  Nuremberg, 
then  you  do  those  little  things,  and  you  don't  think  that  that's  bad.  It's  kind  of  a  sport. 

Many  American  soldiers,  for  instance,  stole  some  of  the  famous  paintings  that  Goering 
had  stashed  into  the  salt  mines.  Some  of  them  are  still  being  dug  up  now.  Some  of  them 
had  belonged  to  Jews.  But  anyway,  our  sense  of  morality  was  very  different.  In  looking 
back  at  this,  it  was  not  good.  It  did  bad  things  to  us  as  far  as  our  soul  and  our  conscience 
was  concerned,  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  over  this  kind  of  thing:  "I'm  the  master 
here." 

In  terms  of  occupation  mentality,  it  was  not  a  good  mentality.  As  I  say,  we  were  the 
occupiers,  and  we  assumed  the  attitude  of  the  occupier.  "What's  theirs  is  mine."  And  so 
they  liberated  things  all  over  the  place. 

Glaser:       It  seems  to  me  that  occupation  would  be  a  situation  that  encourages  arrogance. 
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Coliver: 

Glaser: 
Coliver: 


There  was  a  lot  of  arrogance  and  a  lot  of  false  dealing,  as  I  told  you.  There  was  also  a  lot 
of  what  you  might  call  he-ing  and  she-ing. 

He-ing? 

He-ing  and  she-ing,  of  intercourse  between  Germans  and  Americans.  No,  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you  that  story  because  it's  just  gossip.  But,  as  I  say,  there  was  a  lot  of  conduct  that 
would  not  have  been  condoned  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  also  a  fair  number  of  suicides.  For  instance,  a  young  American  officer  who 
had  an  American  girlfriend.  The  occupation  army  wasn't  in  the  beginning  allowed  to 
take  spouses,  so  his  wife  had  announced  she  was  going  to  come  the  next  night.  She'd 
gotten  the  papers  to  go.  He  was  living  with  this  young  woman,  and  they  killed 
themselves  before  the  wife  arrived.  This  is  one  of  the  stories  that's  not  apocryphal,  that's 
real. 


And  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  that.  As  I  say,  morality  was  at  a  low  ebb.  That's  why  I'm 
thinking  of  Israel  and  the  occupation.  I  think  the  occupation  basically  corrupts,  and  we 
were  all  corrupt. 


I  had  one  incident  that  made  me  feel  particularly  bad  and  I  was  very  angry  about.  There 
was  a  Jewish  journalist.  He  had  a  Cuban  uniform,  I  think  he  was  a  Cuban.  His  name  was 
Ulman.  He  wanted  me  to  come  with  him  to  an  interview.  I  said,  "Sure.  Why  not?"  so  I 
came  with  him,  and  it  was  like  Marlene  Dietrich.  It  was  the  widow  of  a  higher-up,  either 
general  or  high  in  the  Nazi  bureaucracy.  What  he  was  trying  to  do,  he  was  telling  her  I 
was  from  the  trial,  and  if  she  didn't  follow  she'd  be  jailed.  What  he  wanted  was  the  tires 
of  her  car  for  his  car,  which  he  had  liberated.  I  was  furious.  I  was  furious.  Not  in  front  of 
her.  Maybe  I  should  have.  But  I  said,  "Never,  never  do  that  to  me  again,  to  use  the  trials 
for  your  own  nefarious  purposes." 

But  it  left  a  very  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  because  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  were 
doing.  And  that's  what  I  mean  it  was  bad  for  our  souls.  It  was  bad  for  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  As  I  say,  there  were  things  of  that  nature. 

We  were  guests  at  the  house  of  a  pianist,  some  friends  of  mine  and  I.  He  was  a  German, 
married  to  an  American  wife,  who  stayed  with  him  during  the  Hitler  period  and  during 
the  war.  We  were  his  house  guests  on  one  of  the  lakes  in  Bavaria.  I  was  sounding  off  on 
something,  and  I  was  being  so  damn  sure  of  myself.  I  was  twenty-three.  The  next 
morning,  I  found  on  my  night  table  a  little  note.  I  wish  I  had  saved  it:  "It  is  only  the 
stupid  who  are  very  sure." 

You  know,  those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  do  remember.  And  it  tore  me  down 
somewhat.  I  mean,  I  learned  a  lot  of  lessons  over  there.  And  not  just  having  to  do  with 
genocide  but  having  to  do  with  just  human  behavior.  We  forgot  it;  they  certainly  forgot 
it;  and  we  lived  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  not  conducive  to  civility.  As  I  say,  I  was  at  a 
very  impressionable  age,  and  it  took  a  while  to  get  over  it. 

Glaser:       What  year  was  it  that  you  went  over  there? 
Coliver:       I  went  in  '45,  and  I  stayed  until  the  day  after  the  hanging  in  '46. 
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Glaser: 


Coliver: 


I'll  give  you  another  example.  One  of  the  gals-this  was  a  billet  of  four  women,  and  of 
course  we  had  some  German  help  who  cleaned  up.  I  also  had  a  dog,  a  white  spitz,  and 
he  used  to  come  in  black  because  he  would  roll  around  in  the  coal  heaps  that  were  on 
the  street  to  heat  our  places.  One  day  he  disappeared,  and  I  have  the  feeling  somebody 
must  have  eaten  him. 

But  one  of  the  girls  in  our  billet  was  really  a  black  marketeer.  She  had  heard  that  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  Berlin  were  dying  to  get  watches,  and  they  were  going  to  pay  lots  of 
money  for  watches.  What  they  liked  particularly  were  Mickey  Mouse  watches.  So  she 
wrote  her  husband  in  the  United  States  to  send  her  ten,  fifteen,  whatever  it  was,  Mickey 
Mouse  watches.  I  was  going  to  Berlin  on  an  assignment,  and  she  said  to  me,  "Would 
you  take  those  to  Berlin  for  me  and  see  whether  you  can  sell  them?"  I  said,  "I  have 
never  done  that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  trust  me,  it's  fine.  But  I  may  come  back  without  the 
watches  and  without  any  money.  I'll  try." 

So  I  went  to  Berlin.  We  were  flying  in  the  corridor  that  was  twenty  miles  wide,  between 
the  Russian  area  and  our  area.  The  pilots  were  asleep,  actually,  because  they  were 
coming  from  Paris  and  they  were  tired,  and  they  were  on  autopilot.  I  was  really  worried 
that  they'd  overshoot  the  twenty-mile  corridor. 

Well,  we  got  to  Berlin.  Of  course,  the  driver  was  waiting  to  take  me  to  my  headquarters. 
In  the  course  of  getting  into  Berlin,  I  said,  "By  the  way,  I  have  some  watches  here  that  I 
would  like  to  sell.  Can  you  sell  them  for  me?"  He  said,  "Why,  of  course.  Give  them  to 
me,  and  I'll  bring  you  the  money  tomorrow."  Well,  needless  to  say,  I  never  saw  the 
driver  again  and  the  watches,  of  course,  disappeared.  I  was  a  very  bad  black  marketeer. 
Frankly,  I  was  happy  that  I  wasn't  a  black  marketeer. 

Since  you're  speaking  about  the  corridor,  this  might  be  a  good  spot  for  you  to  explain 
the  business  of  the  four  powers  and  how  they  divided  up  Germany. 

That's  right,  that's  right.  We  had  four  zones  because  the  Russians  were  in  Berlin.  We  left 
Berlin  to  the  Russians.  We  had  the  American  zone,  which  was  in  Bavaria,  around 
Nuremberg,  that  area.  Actually,  my  hometown,  Karlsruhe,  was  in  the  American  zone. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  where  the  French  zone  was.  The  British  zone  was  in  northwest 
Germany. 

Berlin  was  headquarters  of  the  Allied  expeditionary  forces,  but  Berlin  from  the 
Brandenberg  Tor  on  was  Russian  territory.  Each  nationality  was  in  control  of  its  own 
zone,  which  meant  that  they  had  the  authority  to  try  anybody  within  their  zone  for  war 
crimes.  They  could  put  anybody  into  administration  in  their  zone. 

It  was  very  interesting,  the  different  styles  of  administrators.  We  made  very  sure  that  no 
Nazis  would  get  into  administration.  That  was  helped  by  the  Nazi  party  lists,  which 
Thomas  Mann's  daughter  uncovered  in  Munich  just  before  they  were  going  to  be 
destroyed.  There  were  something  like  six  million  party  members  that  were  found,  so  we 
had  a  complete  list  of  all  the  party  members. 

Now,  it  was  impossible  to  try  six  million  people  or  two  million  people,  but  we  tried  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  whom  we  put  into  administration  under  our  administrators— 
we  had  a  quasi-gauleiter.  In  other  words,  we  had  an  American  who  would  be  in  charge 
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of  a  whole  zone,  but  under  him  would  be  the  civilian  personnel.  They  would  have  their 
own  mails  and  their  own  city  councils  and  their  own  city  administration.  We  tried  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  these  people  really  played  any  particular  role  in  the  Nazi  party. 

The  Russians  had  a  lot  of  Nazis  in  it  because  they  took  them  on  the  basis  of  their 
expertise,  rather  than  of  their  being  clean.  I  can't  say  about  the  English  and  the  French. 
Each  one  administered  his  zone  differently,  also  in  terms  of  eating  off  the  land  rather 
than  bringing  in  supplies.  As  I  said,  we  brought  in  our  own  supplies.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  eventually  you  took  produce.  In  the  year  that  we  were  mere,  I  think  we  didn't.  I 
think  we  flew  it  all  in.  We  had  this  dreadful  Spam  and  all  the  other  synthetic  things.  We 
had  powdered  eggs.  It  was  really  awful.  We  didn't  want  to  live  off  the  land  because  we 
knew  the  Germans  were  hungry. 

[Interview  4:  May  30,  2001]  ## 

Glaser:       Our  last  interview  was  November  the  17th,  1998,  almost  three  years  ago,  so  we  need  a 
little  recapping.  You  had  arrived  in  Nuremberg,  and  you  were  assigned  to  your  billet, 
and  you  discussed  somewhat  the  different  administrations  of  the  four  zones  by  the  four 
powers.  How  well  did  the  four  powers  work  together? 

Coliver:       Surprisingly  well,  actually.  Each  power  had  its  own  zone  assigned  to  it.  For  instance, 
my  town,  Karlsruhe,  was  in  the  zone  of  the  Americans  of  the  7th  Army.  In  other  words, 
it  was  7th  Army  territory.  Then  [Gen.  George]  Patton's  Army,  which  was  the  3rd,  was 
further  up  north.  I  can't  quite  remember  where  the  French  zone  was.  I  think  it  was  the 
former  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  I  can't  really  verify  this  now.  The  English  zone  was  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Rhine,  actually  to  the  east  of  the  American  zone.  The  Russian 
zone  also  divided  Austria  the  same  way.  The  Russian  zone  covered  most  of  Austria. 

When  I  was  in  Vienna— you  know,  they  have  these  wonderful  cabarets,  a  cabaret  being  a 
club  to  which  people  come;  they  have  stand-up  comics  and  all  of  that.  I  went  to  one  of 
the  cabarets,  and  they  were  projecting  when  the  occupation  would  end. 

Glaser:       Was  this  when  you  were  in  Nuremberg,  at  that  period  of  time? 

Coliver:       No,  no,  this  was  later.  I'm  reflecting  back.  This  was  in  1951  or  '52.  The  skit  went  like 
so:  the  Russian  soldier  and  American  soldier  are  saying  goodbye  to  each  other  because 
the  occupation  is  over.  The  American  said,  "We  will  meet  again  when  the  white  flag 
flies  over  the  red  Kremlin."  And  the  Russian  said,  "No,  no,  no,  we  will  meet  again  when 
the  red  flag  flies  over  the  White  House."  It  was  all  said  in  very  good  fun,  everybody 
laughed.  But  it  showed  the  inherent  tensions.  But  they  got  along  quite  well  within  the 
tensions. 

Coming  back  to  Nuremberg,  each  zone  was  to  administer  its  own  penal  codes. 
Altogether,  I  think,  two  million  people  were  supposed  to  be  tried  after  Nuremberg  and 
arrested,  and  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  of  trial  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
arrest,  let's  say,  between  the  Americans  and  the  Russians.  The  Russians  tried  and 
executed  a  number  of  people,  but  many  people  who  were  specialists,  like  the  one  for 
Sputnik,  were  kept.  We  kept  Werner  von  Braun;  the  rocket  scientists,  no  matter  whether 
they  were  Nazis  or  not,  were  protected. 
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Each  zone,  as  I  say,  tried  its  own  people.  Some  of  the  war  criminals  were  tried  by  courts 
in  those  areas,  and  there  were  different  methods  of  meting  out  sentences.  But  altogether 
it  was  an  impossible  task  to  deal  with  two  million  people.  These  were  members  of  the 
Nazi  party,  which,  interestingly  enough,  had  about  six  million  members,  like  six  million 
Jews  who  were  exterminated. 

We  couldn't  try  and  incarcerate  six  million  people,  so  two  million  people  came  up  for 
review,  and  some  of  them  were  let  go.  We  didn't  do  what  the  Russians  did.  We  didn't  put 
them  into  local  government,  but  we  let  them  go.  And  the  effects  of  that  are  still 
noticeable  in  Germany  now. 

Glaser:       Are  you  saying  that  the  Russians  put  them  into  local  governments? 
Coliver:       Into  local  government,  yes. 
Glaser:       Was  that  their  idea  of  de-Nazification? 

Coliver:       That  was  their  idea  of  de-Nazification.  They  felt  what  they  needed  was  specialists, 
whether  that  was  in  the  rocket  program  or  whether  it  was  in  the  administration  of  an 
occupied  Germany. 

Glaser:       I'm  surprised.  I  thought  the  Americans  did  that  more  than  any  of  the  other  powers. 

Coliver:       No,  no.  We  were  a  little  more  lenient  in  the  big  trials.  After  the  Nuremberg  trial,  there 
were  twelve  other  trials,  and  many  of  the  sentences  that  were  meted  out  were 
commuted.  These  trials  were  specialist  trials.  For  instance,  the  trials  of  the  judges,  the 
trial  of  the  high  commander  of  the  German  armed  forces,  the  trial  of  the  doctors.  You 
had  individual  trials  that  went  on  till  1948  or  1949.  The  big  trial,  our  trial,  was  over  in 
November  of  1946. 

Glaser:       Would  you  describe  your  various  duties?  Because  you  were  both  a  translator  and  an 
interpreter  and  you  also  did  research. 

Coliver:       Yes,  but  the  research  I  did  for  a  book  which  was  written  by  a  friend  of  mine. 
Glaser:       Oh,  I  thought  it  was  research  to  prepare  for  the  trials. 

Coliver:       No,  I  did  rather  little  of  that,  and  I  did  very  little  translating,  actually.  My  role  was 
mostly  that  of  interpreter,  and  there  were  two  types  of  interpreters.  There  were  the 
pretrial  interrogation  interpreters,  this  was  an  oral  trial.  In  other  words,  there  were 
American  investigators  who  examined  German  defendants  to  get  pretrial  evidence  to  be 
submitted  to  the  trial  later  on,  and  we  were  the  interpreters  for  that.  And  then  came  the 
role  of  court  interpreter,  which  meant  we  sat  in  little  cages  with  earphones  and  dials.  It 
was  a  like  a  telephone  system. 

The  trials  were  conducted  in  four  languages:  German,  French,  English,  and  Russian.  So 
we  had  court  interpreters  for  each  language,  into  each  language  and  from  each 
language.  For  instance,  I  was  a  German-English  interpreter,  from  German  into  English. 
Others  were  English-German,  French-English,  because  the  main  language  was  English. 
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But  a  lot  of  the  work,  of  course,  was  done  in  German.  The  defendants  were  entitled  to 
their  own  defense  counsel,  who  were  the  best  lawyers  in  Germany,  many  of  them  Nazis. 
And  they  ran  a  very  good  defense.  I  think  we  paid  for  that,  "we"  being  the  tribunal.  So 
there  was  an  awful  lot  of  information  in  German  which  needed  to  be  interpreted.  We 
call  it  translated,  but  it's  really  interpreting  into  English. 

And  I  did  some  of  that.  I  did  the  opening  speech  of  Chief  Prosecutor  Robert  Jackson, 
who  had  been  attorney  general  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  a  history-making  speech  that  this  trial  and  its  outcome  would  long  be 
remembered.  It  was  a  beautiful  speech  because  he  was  a  beautiful  writer.  I  interpreted 
that  speech,  which  was  not  too  difficult  because  we  interpreted  from  a  written  text.  We 
had  to  read  the  text  and  listen  to  the  language  and  then  see  whether  the  language 
deviated  from  the  actual  text.  We  had  to  do  this  sometimes  for  an  hour,  and  that  was 
very  strenuous.  It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  simultaneous  interpreting  system 
was  used.  Before  that  they  had  subsequent  interpreting.  As  I  told  you,  I  was  a  translator 
not  an  interpreter  at  the  first  United  Nations  conference,  where  they  had  very  good 
interpreters.  What  they  did  is  they  stood  and  listened  to  whatever  speech  was  made, 
took  a  couple  of  notes,  and  gave  the  entire  speech,  together  with  gestures,  back  to  the 
audience  in  the  language  into  which  they  were  interpreting.  This  was  called  subsequent 
interpreting. 

Ours  was  simultaneous,  which  was  much  easier  but  more  nerve-wracking.  We  had  some 
people  at  the  trials  who  had  worked  at  the  United  Nations  before,  who  were  subsequent 
interpreters.  I  already  mentioned  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Kaminker,  who  could 
listen  to  a  speech  for  forty-five  minutes  and  give  it  back  verbatim.  He  was  totally  lost  at 
Nuremberg  because  he  was  not  used  to  the  simultaneous  interpreting  system.  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  last  great  interpreters. 

Glaser:       It  must  have  been  very  stressful  for  you. 

Coliver:       That's  right,  it  was  very  stressful.  Now,  as  you  probably  know,  at  the  United  Nations 
they  have  this  system  again,  and  the  maximum  time  that  interpreters  are  now  given  to 
work  at  any  one  time  is  fifteen  minutes.  We  were  interpreting  for  as  much  as  an  hour. 
By  that  time  you  were  pretty  dead. 

Glaser:       Were  you  able  to  get  a  sense  of  what  Robert  Jackson  was  like  as  an  individual? 
Coliver:       Oh,  absolutely,  yes. 
Glaser:       Tell  me  about  him. 

Coliver:       Well,  some  of  it  I'm  not  sure  I  want  generally  known.  He  was  a  brilliant  man,  but  he 

shot  from  the  hip,  and  he  was  a  beautiful  writer.  He  had  two  aides.  One  of  them  was  his 
son,  I  think  his  first  name  was  Robert,  too.  I  can't  remember.  The  second  one  was 
Whitney  Harris.  They  were  his  aides.  They  did  some  of  the  research  for  him  and 
probably  also  some  of  the  writing. 

Jackson  was  an  outstanding  writer  and  orator.  He  really  set  the  tone  in  his  opening 
speech  for  the  entire  trial.  He  was  also  a  bit  of  an  egomaniac.  He  would  spend  more 
time  traveling  through  Europe  and  being  honored  than  at  the  trials. 
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He  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  brilliant  man.  He  was  not  as  good  as  [Herman]  Goering 
in  American  history,  which  makes  it  interesting  because  he  interrogated  the  chief 
defendant,  Herman  Goering,  in  open  court.  I  can't  remember  what  historical  fact  about 
the  United  States  they  disagreed  over,  but  Goering  corrected  Jackson  in  his 
interpretation  of  history. 

Glaser:       Really! 

Coliver:       It  was  really  interesting.  I  think  the  only  person  who  was  a  match  for  Goering  was  the 
British  chief  prosecutor,  whose  name  was  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe,  who  was  a 
Scotchman  who  danced  a  mean  Highland  fling.  He  was  really  brilliant,  and  he  was  very 
well  up  on  German  history,  as  well  as  history  of  his  own  country. 

Glaser:       Who  else  was  sitting  up  on  the  high  bench? 

Coliver:       Fyfe  was  not  sitting  up  on  the  high  bench  because  the  tribunal  sat  on  the  high  bench.  He 
was  the  chief  prosecutor.  You  have  to  distinguish  between  the  court,  the  tribunal,  and 
the  prosecutor. 

Glaser:       Who  made  up  the  tribunal  besides  Jackson? 

Coliver:       No,  no,  he  was  not  on  the  tribunal.  He  was  the  chief  prosecutor.  The  tribunal  are  the 
judges.  We  used  the  American  system  where  you  have  a  divided  court.  You  have  a 
tribunal  that  rules  on  the  evidence  and  that  makes  the  final  decisions  on  sentencing,  and 
you  have  the  prosecutors  who  submit  the  case  to  the  tribunal,  and  you  have  the  defense 
counsel,  who  defend  the  accused  against  the  accusations  of  the  prosecutions.  So  you 
end  up  with  a  tripartite  court. 

The  chief  justice  was  a  little  Englishman  straight  out  of  Charles  Dickens.  His  name  was 
Sir  David  Lawrence.  He  was  later  made  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Lawrence. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe.  He  later  on  became  Home 
Secretary,  which  is  like  Minister  of  Interior,  in  England. 

Lord  Lawrence  was  a  very  modest  man.  One  weekend  we  all  went  to  the  first  Salzburg 
festival  held  after  the  war.  The  Salzburg  festival  is  all  Mozart,  and  it's  famous 
throughout  the  world.  People  come  from  all  over.  Many  of  us  took  leave  from  the  trials 
to  spend  the  weekend  in  Salzburg,  which  was  not  very  far  from  Nuremberg. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  best  seats.  We  were  throwing  our  weight  around.  We  attended 
"The  Magic  ¥\ute"~"Zauberfloete."  The  next  day  I  saw  Lawrence  in  the  street,  and  I 
said,  "Milord,  where  were  you  last  night?  We  didn't  see  you  at  'The  Magic  Flute.'"  And 
he  said,  "I  couldn't  get  a  ticket."  That's  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  was  a  very  modest 
person.  He  would  never  take  any  privileges.  He  would  try,  as  we  did,  but  he  would 
never  use  his  name  or  his  position. 

Glaser:       Now,  who  else  was  on  the  tribunal? 
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Coliver:       There  was  a  Frenchman,  and  I  have  to  look  that  up.  You  know,  I've  got  lots  of  books. 
His  name  was  de  Fabre.  I  can  give  his  spelling  once  I  look  it  up.  The  Englishman,  as  I 
told  you,  was  Lord  Lawrence.  The  American  was  Francis  Biddle,  and  the  Russian,  I 
think,  was  General  Rudenko.  So  that's  the  tribunal.  I'm  not  sure  whether  I'm  mixing  it 
up  between  the  prosecution  and  the  tribunal,  so  I've  got  to  check  that.  As  I  say,  I've  got  a 
million  books,  so  that's  no  problem. 

Glaser:       Now,  Jackson  was  the  chief  prosecutor.  Who  else  was  on  the  prosecutorial  staff? 

Coliver:       Well,  this  is  what  I  want  to  check  out.  Biddle,  I  know,  was  on  the  tribunal.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  others  were  chief  prosecutors—I  can  look  it  up  later.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
get  the  right  names  into  the  right  slots,  because  it's  very  important  that  the  trial  was 
conducted  in  a  checks-and-balances  way. 

In  other  words,  you  had  the  court  that  was  separate—this  is  very  different;  this  is  the 
American  system,  the  common  law  system.  In  the  civil  law  system,  the  Roman  law 
system,  the  judge  and  prosecutor  are  same  person. 

However,  in  the  law  that  was  applied  at  Nuremberg,  there  was  a  separation  of  powers. 
You  have  the  prosecutors,  you  have  the  court  or  the  tribunal,  and  you  have  the  defense 
counsel.  So  you  have  the  balance  between  the  prosecutors  and  the  defense  counsel,  and 
the  court  has  to  rule  as  to  who's  right.  It  makes  the  decisions,  which  is  what  our  system 
here  does. 

So  the  people  who  were  sitting  up  on  the  high  bench  (I  should  show  you  the  pictures; 
I've  got  lots  of  pictures)  were  the  tribunal.  The  prosecutors  were  down  in  the  well, 
below  the  defendants,  who  were  sitting  in  a  dock,  twenty-one  of  them,  against  the  wall 
in  the  courtroom.  They  were  always  escorted  to  their  seats  by  an  armed  guard.  They 
were  in  their  own  prison  cells,  and  they  would  be  called  up  when  the  next  court  session 
was  in  which  they  had  to  testify. 

Glaser:       Would  you  talk  about  the  German  defendants? 

Coliver:       The  German  defendants.  Well,  the  chief  defendant  was  Goering,  who  was  number  two 
in  the  German  Reich.  He  was  the  head  of  the  air  force  also,  but  he  had  a  particular  name 
for  his  position,  and  I'll  have  to  look  it  up.  He  was  the  chief. 

And  then  Ribbentrop;  do  you  know  how  to  spell  it? 
Glaser:       Do  you  include  the  "von"  in  his  name? 
Coliver:       You  can,  but  nobody  did,  so  you  don't  really  need  to. 
Glaser:       Okay. 

Coliver:       Ribbentrop  was  the  foreign  minister.  Then  there  was  Funk,  who  was  the  Gauleiter.  That 
means,  like  the  governor  of  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland.  And  then  there  was  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  who  was  the  finance  minister.  And  Albert  Speer,  who  was  the  chief  engineer. 
He  was  the  father  of  German  rockets. 
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Glaser:       I  thought  he  was  the  architect 

Coliver:       Well,  he  was  architect  and  engineer.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  rocket  program.  There  was 
[Fritz]  Sauckel,  who  was  I  think  the  labor  minister.  And  there  was  [Reinhard]  Heydrich, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Gestapo.  Who  else?  I  forgot.  Want  me  to  get  the  book?  I  can 
look  it  up. 

Glaser:       Rudolph  Hess? 

Coliver:       Yes,  Hess  was  there.  Hess  was  Hitler's  representative  to  negotiate  the  surrender.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  he  was  sent  by  Hitler.  He  took  a  trip  to  England  to  negotiate  a  surrender 
with  the  Allies.  Hitler  was  very  much  against  that  because  the  Allies  had  asked  for 
unconditional  surrender.  Hess  wanted  to  negotiate  a  surrender,  but  the  Allies  turned  him 
down.  Then  somewhere  along  the  line  Hess  lost  his  memory.  You  know,  he  had 
amnesia. 

Glaser:       He  had  flown  into  Scotland,  hadn't  he? 

Coliver:       He  had  flown  into  Scotland  or  wherever  it  was.  I  don't  know  where  he  lost  his  memory. 
I've  got  to  look  that  up,  really,  because  it's  been  a  long  time,  and  I  haven't  been  asked 
those  questions.  He  was  sitting  in  the  dock  fairly  emotionless,  like  he  wasn't 
understanding  anything  that  was  going  on.  And  then  when  the  first  extermination  camp 
pictures  was  shown,  everybody  was  looking  at  Hess  to  see  whether  there  was  any  sign 
of  recognition.  There  was  a  twitch,  but  you  didn't  know  what  it  was  over. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  reaction  of  the  other  people  in  the  dock? 

Coliver:       Well,  everybody  looked  embarrassed,  of  course.  You  know,  you  had  those  photos, 

shoveling  hundreds  of  people  into  mass  graves,  which  many  times  they  had  to  dig  on 
their  own.  So  these  were  really  bad  pictures.  You  saw  the  emaciated  inmates,  and  you 
saw  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bodies,  and  you  saw  the  hair  that  was  used  for 
mattresses  that  had  been  shorn  off  upon  women  entering  the  camps.  You  saw  the  teeth 
that  had  been  pulled  out  to  melt  it  into  gold.  That  was  all  kept  in  the  central  bank  in 
Berlin. 

You  saw  the  soap,  which  supposedly  was  made  out  of  human  fat.  That's  a  very  disputed 
point  because  there  are  some  Holocaust  scholars  who  say  that  couldn't  have  been  done. 
But  we  saw  the  soap.  We  didn't  see  any  bones  in  it,  but  we  took  it  as  fact  that  those  were 
soaps  of  people. 

So  they  showed  these  pictures,  which  were  really  terrible.  Most  of  the  defendants  said 
they  didn't  know  about  the  final  solution,  but  we  didn't  take  that  as  gospel.  We  felt  that 
many  of  them  had  to  give  the  order,  particularly  Heydrich,  who  was  head  of  the 
Gestapo.  He  had  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  Germans  had  a  variety  of  responses  to  the  Holocaust.  Some  of  them  said  that  they 
never  knew  about  it.  Others  said,  "I  was  only  a  little  guy.  I  was  powerless."  To  which 
there  was  some  truth  because  they  had  voted  Hitler  in  and  then  he  took  over.  That  was 
because  the  left  and  the  center  parties  were  fighting  with  each  other.  So  they  split  the 
vote,  and  Hitler  was  voted  in. 
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Glaser:       But  these  were  the  higher-ups.  They  must  have  known  what  was  going  on. 

Coliver:       Of  course  they  knew  what  was  going  on.  But,  as  you  know,  even  here  in  this  country 
there  were  rumors,  and  we  had  mass  meetings  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Yet  President 
Roosevelt,  to  whom  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jan  Karski  came  to  tell  him  about  the 
Holocaust,  and  he  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Roosevelt  played  a  rather  dismal  role  in  all  of  this.  There  was  a  very  interesting 
documentary  about  anti-Semitism,  in  which  the  role  of  our  State  Department  was 
condemned,  that  the  State  Department  deliberately  delayed  the  granting  of  visas  for 
people  who  had  asked  to  come  out  of  Germany.  And  Roosevelt  signed  some  of  the 
orders  to  delay.  So  according  to  that  documentary-it's  not  something  that  I  know 
myself— Roosevelt  played  a  really  bad  role.  You  know,  all  the  Jews  loved  him  and  voted 
for  him,  but  the  real  Roosevelt  was  really  not  the  same  as  the  one  we  voted  for. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  the  demeanor  of  the  defendants  in  the  dock. 

Coliver:       Well,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  defendants  were  read  the  indictment,  and  there  were 

four  points  of  the  indictment.  There  was  conspiracy  to  wage  aggressive  war,  the  conduct 
of  war,  crimes  against  the  peace,  and  crimes  against  humanity.  I've  got  to  check  that  out. 
Crimes  against  humanity  was  the  most  interesting  and  the  newest  indictment.  And  that 
meant  that  not  only  did  you  kill  people  from  other  countries  and  civilians,  but  you  killed 
your  own  people. 

## 

Coliver:       They  were  read  the  four  points  of  the  indictment,  and  they  were  asked  to  get  up  and  say 
"guilty"  or  "not  guilty." 

The  conspiracy  concept  was  a  new  one  because  that's  an  American  legal  principle,  that 
various  people  get  together  and  plan  something  jointly.  That  was  the  first  point  of  the 
indictment.  So  they  were  read  the  four  points  of  the  indictment,  and  then  they  had  to  say 
guilty  or  innocent.  Goering  led  off  with  saying,  "In  the  sense  of  the  indictment,  not 
guilty."  And  everybody  else  followed  his  example. 

Well,  you  know,  you  do  that  in  American  law  anyway.  What  you  say  is  "You  prove  that 
I'm  guilty,"  not  "I  have  to  prove  that  I'm  not  guilty."  That's  a  basic  American  principle, 
which  the  Allies  agreed  on.  You  have  that  here  in  a  criminal  trial.  You  never  say,  or  very 
seldom  say,  "I'm  guilty."  You  say,  "I'm  not  guilty.  You  better  prove  that  I'm  guilty."  And 
that's  the  same  thing  that  was  going  on  in  Nuremberg. 

Glaser:       Was  Goering  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  all? 

Coliver:       No,  he  was  the  brightest.  He  was  by  far  the  brightest.  He  and  Schacht  were  the  two 

brightest.  Let  me  digress  a  moment— there  was  a  psychologist  and  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
trials,  court  appointed,  who  examined  the  defendants.  The  psychiatrist  gave  Rorschach 
test  to  the  defendants;  as  you  know,  Rorschach  tests  are  inkblot  tests.  Goering  had  an 
inkblot  with  a  red  dot  in  the  inkblot,  and  he  tried  to  switch  it  away  with  his  hands.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  considered  significant,  that  he  wasn't  interested  in  blood.  The 
inkblot  was  blood,  and  so  he  flicked  it  away. 
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As  a  side  issue,  both  the  psychiatrist,  whose  name  was  Douglas  Kelley,  and  the 
psychologist,  who  was  a  Columbia  University  Ph.D.— his  name  was  Gilbert-wrote 
books  about  their  experiences.  Kelley  became  a  very  popular  circuit  speaker.  He  spoke 
everywhere.  And  two  years  after  he  returned,  he  killed  himself  the  same  way  that 
Goering  killed  himself:  he  swallowed  cyanide. 

Glaser:       My  goodness. 

Coliver:       So  that  was  sort  of  poetic  justice.  He  was  laboring  under  a  kind  of  pressure  that 
apparently  he  couldn't  handle. 

Glaser:       You  know,  as  you  talk  about  the  various  defendants,  I'm  wondering,  where  is  Goebbels? 

Coliver:       Oh,  [Joseph]  Goebbels  committed  suicide.  Now,  this  is  a  whole  chapter.  A  number  of 
the  high-ranking  officials  of  the  German  Reich,  when  they  saw  the  war  was  lost,  they 
killed  themselves  even  before  they  were  taken  prisoner.  You  know,  the  Allies  took 
prisoners.  Goebbels  killed  not  only  himself  but  his  wife  and  seven  children.  [Heinrich] 
Himmler  killed  himself.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Gestapo.  They  called  that  the  Reich 
Security  Office.  There  were  others.  Then  there  was  one  who  had  been  labor  minister. 
His  name  was  Robert  Ley;  he  made  it  as  far  as  captivity.  His  interrogator  was  Father 
Robert  Walsh,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  was  also  the  head  of  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School.  You  know,  famous  people  turn  into  buildings,  so  now  they  have  the  Robert 
Walsh  Law  School  Building  at  Georgetown  University.  He's  long  since  been  dead. 

He  argued  German  philosophy  with  Ley.  Apparently  he  felt  that  in  the  conscience  sense, 
that  the  Germans'  total  attitude,  total  philosophy,  was  wrong.  Apparently  that  exercised 
Ley,  so  one  night— he  was  already  in  captivity— he  killed  himself  and  his  wife.  So  that 
was  the  last  of  the  suicides. 

But  I  have  to  correct  some  of  these  things  because  I  don't  remember  each  person. 
Rosenberg  was  in  the  dock,  for  instance.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  the  German  Reich. 

Another  of  the  defendants  in  the  dock  at  Nuremberg  was  Frick,  the  minister  of  interior. 
My  superior  at  Nuremberg  was  a  former  employee  of  the  ministry  of  interior,  who  had  a 
personal  grudge  against  Frick  because  in  1934,  under  the  Nuremberg  laws,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry.  He  was  only  a  half  Jew,  but  his  desire  of  revenge 
continued.  So  when  he  came  to  Nuremberg,  he  participated  in  the  formulation  of  the 
prosecution  and  most  particularly  on  Frick.  Under  the  ministry  of  interior,  there  was  an 
order  called  "Nacht  undNebel"  "Night  and  Fog,"  which  meant  the  killing  mostly  of 
prisoners  of  war,  "while  trying  to  escape." 

This  was  actually  done,  that  prisoners  were  forced  at  gunpoint  to  leave  the  vans  in 
which  they  were  confined  and  to  run.  While  they  ran,  they  were  shot.  This  order  was 
given  by  Hitler.  There  were  a  number  of  initials  of  other  ministers  who  participated.  My 
superior,  whose  name  was  Robert  M.  W.  Kempner,  found  an  initial  of  Frick  on  that 
order,  which  he  introduced  actually  in  redirect  examination— that  means  after  the  early 
depositions-in  which  he  said  that  Frick  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  this  very  infamous 
order  and  therefore  he  was  a  coconspirator.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  that  did  Frick  in, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  led  to  his  being  condemned  to  death.  The  guy's  dead,  so 
I'm  not  libeling  him. 
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As  I  said,  there  were  twenty-one  defendants.  Actually,  the  indictment  had  been  drawn 
up  against  twenty-two  defendants.  The  last  defendant  was  Krupp,  the  munitions  king 
whom  they  felt  had  been  part  of  the  conspiracy  by  providing  arms  to  the  Hitler  regime. 
Krupp  was  too  senile  and  I  think  too  incontinent  to  stand  trial.  So  they  wanted  to  try  his 
son.  They  were  both  named  Alfried.  The  tribunal  didn't  think  you  could  try  the  son  for 
the  sins  of  the  father,  so  he  never  stood  trial.  But  the  war  machine  was  a  very  point  of 
the  indictment. 

Glaser:       Overall,  what  was  your  impression  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  court? 

Coliver:       Solemn.  It  was  not  a  circus,  it  was  solemn.  It  was  a  solemn  theater,  because  we  had  a 
huge  spectator  section  on  the  second  floor  of  the  courtroom,  which  was  always  full. 
People  clambered  for  tickets  to  that. 

Glaser:       Who  occupied  the  seats? 

Coliver:       Well,  the  press  and  anybody  who  wanted  to  witness  the  trial. 
Glaser:       Did  ordinary  GIs  come  to  see  this? 

Coliver:       I  don't  think  so.  You  had  to  have  a  very  good  reason  because  it  was  so  important,  so  if 
you  weren't  a  lawyer,  if  you  weren't  directly  involved  in  any  way  in  the  German 
debacle,  you  couldn't  get  a  seat.  I  don't  know  how  many  seats  they  had,  200,  250  seats. 
And  most  of  them  were  filled  up  by  the  press. 

When  I  said  I  did  research  at  Nuremberg,  I  did  research  for  a  book  that  was  written  by 
Victor  Bernstein,  who  was  foreign  editor  of  a  left-leaning  newspaper  in  New  York 
called  PM. 

Glaser:       I  remember  that. 

Coliver:  Well,  he  became  a  good  friend,  and  I  did  research  for  him.  He  wrote  a  book  and  it's  got 
a  personal  dedication  in  there  for  me.  But  I  can't  think  of  the  title.  I've  got  to  look  it  up. 
I've  got  to  look  up  all  those  things.  I  haven't  thought  about  them  for  some  time. 

There  was  a  funny  story  about  Victor  Bernstein.  There  was  a  wonderful  writer  and 
cartoonist,  Izzy,  who  did  a  document  for  Victor  to  the  extent  that  Victor  represented  the 
country  of  Ruritania.  So  here  was  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  king  of  Ruritania  in 
diapers,  and  when  the  Russians  looked  at  this,  they  were  nonplused.  They'd  never  heard 
of  the  country,  Ruritania.  Oh,  Isaac  Stone  was  the  man;  he  became  a  famous  journalist. 

Glaser:       Do  you  mean  I.F.  Stone? 
Coliver:       I.F.  Stone.  He  was  a  very  good  friend. 
Glaser:       And  he  was  a  cartoonist  also? 

Coliver:       Somebody  did  the  cartoon,  and  I'm  trying  to  remember  who  did  the  cartoon.  I  know 

Izzy  wrote  the  words,  but  I  can't  quite  remember  who  did  the  cartoon.  I  have  a  friend  in 
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town  who  was  at  the  trials.  Maybe  he'll  remember.  But  it  was  a  point  of  great 
amusement  as  to  where  Ruritania  was. 

You  know,  Isaac  Stone  had  very  poor  eyesight.  He  wore  very  strong  glasses.  During  the 
trial,  a  pogrom  broke  out  in  a  Polish  city  called  Kielce,  and  a  lot  of  Jews  had  to  flee. 
Izzy  followed  the  Jews  into  wherever  they  fled,  to  Czechoslovakia  or  Germany.  To  find 
them,  he  was  either  given  the  wrong  directions  or  he  didn't  remember  the  directions,  and 
he  lost  his  way.  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  was  ever  able  to  cover  the  flight  of  the  Jews 
who  fled  Kielce.  He  was  a  good  friend  and,  as  I  say,  a  delightful  man  with  wonderful 
sense  of  humor. 

We  had  some  very  famous  journalists  at  Nuremberg.  There  was—I've  got  to  remember 
those  names,  I  haven't  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time— she  became  the  wife  of  W.H. 
Auden. 

Glaser:       Did  he  ever  marry? 

Coliver:       Well,  he  was  a  homosexual,  but  a  Scheinheirat. 
Glaser:       What  does  that  mean? 

Coliver:       It  means  a  pseudo-marriage,  in  word  only.  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas 

Mann,  and  she  covered  the  trials  as  a  journalist.  The  story  had  it  that  she  unearthed  the 
documents  of  the  Nazi  party  in  some  cellar  in  Munich,  where  they  found  six  million 
names  of  party  members.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  find  her  name  anywhere,  but  that 
was  to  her  merit.  That  was  her  contribution  to  the  trials. 

As  I  say,  we  had  almost  everybody  in  journalism  who  was  anybody— you  know,  INS, 
AP.  The  place  was  full  of  journalists.  There  was  a  woman  journalist  by  the  name  of 
Kitty— sorry.  Those  things,  just  leave  space  and  I  fill  them  in. 

Glaser:       While  the  trial  was  going  on,  did  you  have  any  contact  with  German  people,  the 
population  of  Nuremberg? 

Coliver:       Yes.  A  lot.  I  put  this  in  my  diary  someplace.  You  should  read  it  because  it  really  gives 
some  of  the  stuff  that  I  don't  remember.  I  had  a  very  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the 
Germans  who  were  of  my  own  age  group,  and  I  still  feel  that  way.  I  asked  myself, 
"What  did  they  do  during  the  Holocaust?"  So  I  could  never  be  real  friendly  to  them. 
And  also  I  asked  myself,  "When  did  they  became  members  of  the  Nazi  party?"  And 
anybody  who  became  a  member  before  1 937, 1  had  absolutely  no  use  for  because  it  was 
not  compulsory. 

After  1937,  membership  in  the  party  was  compulsory  for  government  servants,  and  in 
German  law  government  servants  are  a  much  broader  category  than  you  have  in  this 
country:  teachers,  lawyers;  I'm  not  sure  whether  even  clergy  people  were  government 
servants.  So  there  are  very  few  people  who  were  not.  And  if  you  were  a  government 
servant  after  1937,  you  had  to  join  the  Nazi  party.  If  you  didn't  become  a  member  of  the 
party,  you  lost  your  job.  If  you're  a  person  with  four  children,  it  wasn't  so  easy  to  lose 
one's  job.  It  called  for  a  kind  of  courage  that  we  didn't  have  in  the  United  States  during 
the  McCarthy  period.  And  so  I  always  asked  when  they  became  a  member  and  so  on. 
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When  I  went  to  Germany  in  1945, 1  went  back  to  my  hometown.  In  the  street  I  ran  into 
one  of  my  classmates,  and  we  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  Then  we  tried  to  recapture  all 
the  memories.  "What  happened  to  this  classmate?"  "She's  in  Australia  and  killed 
herself."  "What  happened  to  that  one?"  "She's  in  the  United  States.  We  had  been  in  an 
all-girls  school.  What  happened  to  what  was  my  best  friend,  Gertrude  Marks?"  I  said, 
"She  was  killed  in  the  extermination  camp."  Then  we  were  both  embarrassed  and  had 
nothing  further  to  say,  and  we  said  goodbye  to  each  other. 

Glaser:       Who  among  the  population  in  Nuremberg  would  you  have  had  contact  with  outside  of 
the  court,  outside  of  the  military? 

Coliver:       Well,  I  talked  to  people  in  the  street.  I  would  talk  to  the  secretary  of  my  friend  Victor 
Bernstein.  When  she  was  transcribing  what  he  had  dictated  to  her,  she  cried.  She  said 
she  didn't  know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  believed  her.  People  who  were  sort  of  out  of 
the  loop  didn't  know  and  really  felt  very  badly  about  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  went  to  the  lecture  of  Richard  Wagner's  great-grandson.  I'm 
trying  to  remember  his  name,  I  think  it  was  Siegfried.  He  left  Germany  and  set  up  a 
foundation  in  Italy.  He  said,  "You  cannot  inherit  guilt,  but  you  can  inherit  shame," 
which  I  thought  was  one  of  the  most  profound  statements  to  come  out  of  that  period.  He 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holocaust  Center  of  Northern  California.  There  were 
about  400  people  there.  Not  just  Jews.  And  that  left  another  great  imprint  on  me. 

As  I  said,  during  the  McCarthy  period,  in  the  early  fifties,  people  here  in  this  country 
denounced  each  other.  If  somebody  applied  for  a  government  job,  the  FBI  always  came 
to  interrogate  friends.  They  weren't  very  courageous.  Like  Lillian  Hellman  wasn't,  for 
instance.  They  would  denounce  their  friends  and  say  they  were  members  of  the 
Communist  party,  whatever,  so  there  would  be  no  threat  to  themselves. 

So  my  feeling  about  German  guilt  became  very  mitigated  with  the  advent  of  the 
McCarthy  period  and  my  experience  from  that  time.  And  yet  I  fully  believe  in  Daniel 
Goldhagen's  theory.  Goldhagen  was  the  Harvard  University  professor  who  for  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  wrote  a  book  about  German  guilt,  which  was  called  Hitler's  Willing  Executioners. 
In  that  book  he  made  one  point  which  is  somewhat  debatable:  that  the  Germans  were 
basically  and  inherently  anti-Semitic,  which  is  not  something  that  could  really  be 
proven.  We  have  our  own  anti-Semitism  in  our  country. 

He  also  said  that  they  collaborated  willingly  in  the  extermination  of  the  Jews.  He  proves 
that  by  showing  letters  that  people  in  the  SD~that  means  the  Sonderkomando,  the 
special  extermination  commands-would  write  to  their  families  at  home,  telling  them 
about  what  they  were  doing  and  sometimes  sending  pictures  back.  So  there  is  a  record 
of  that.  People  who  said  "I  would  be  killed  if  I  hadn't  collaborated"  were  lying,  because 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  you  didn't  have  to. 

That  book  caused  a  firestorm  among  Americans  and  Germans,  and  it  became  a  very 
popular  book  in  Germany.  This  was  a  very  important  milestone  in  our  opinion  of 
Germans.  As  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  they  said,  "We  were  only  little  guys;  we 
couldn't  do  anything."  But  they  did.  And  this  was  particularly  the  Special  Commands 
and  also  the  police  forces,  who  sometimes  willingly,  almost  gleefully  participated  in  the 
slaughter. 
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One  of  the  people  that  I  interpreted  for  in  the  pretrial  interrogation  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Ollendorf.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Special  Command,  and  he  told  us  that  in  one 
day  they  killed  90,000  people.  He  was  sort  of  like  a  bookkeeper,  telling  you  about  the 
entries  in  the  book. 

Then  we  saw  an  extermination  camp  ledger  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  people  who 
had  been  killed  were  logged  in.  It  gave  the  name  of  the  person,  the  time  of  birth,  the 
date  of  birth,  the  place  of  birth,  and  the  cause  of  death.  There  were  pages  and  pages  and 
pages,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure.  So  that's  what  they  said.  Obviously  your 
heart  stops  if  you're  in  the  gas  chamber.  That  was  probably  the  most  gruesome 
experience  I  had. 

Hannah  Arendt  wrote  this  book,  The  Banality  of  Evil.  She's  a  famous  German  writer, 
you  know.  She  said  that  the  worst  thing  about  the  Germans  was  the  ordinariness  of  their 
crimes,  that  this  was  not  a  big  deal.  This  was  just  part  of  doing  your  duty,  or  what  you 
thought  was  your  duty.  I  subscribe  to  that,  and  I  was  glad  that  Goldhagen  wrote  what  he 
did,  and  documented  it.  I  think  that  was  very  important. 

Glaser:       To  take  you  back  to  Nuremberg,  I  want  to  ask  if  you  had  any  contact  with  the  Russians. 

Coliver:       Yes.  [laughs]  Mostly  the  Russian  journalists.  Not  far  from  Nuremberg,  outside  of 
Nuremberg  there  was  a  big  castle,  which  was  called  the  Farber  Castle.  He  was  the 
pencil  king.  He  had  a  castle  like  Hearst  had  his  castle.  That  became  the  billet  for  the 
Russian  journalists.  We  were  invited  up  there  many  times.  And  not  to  brag,  but 
sometimes  I  drank  the  Russians  under  the  table. 

So  our  relations  were  very  cordial.  You  know,  this  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
war,  which  started  with  the  airlift  in  1948.  So  we  had  no  problems,  even  though  we  tried 
not  to  penetrate  into  each  other's  occupation  territory. 

There  were  certain  limits  in  our  official  contacts,  but  on  a  personal  basis  we  were  very 
good  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  years  ago  I  met  a  Russian- Jewish  journalist  who 
had  been  a  journalist  for  Tass  and  Isvestia.  He  had  taken  pictures  of  the  trials,  of  the 
surrender,  and  of  the  Yalta  conference-the  famous  picture  of  [Winston]  Churchill, 
Roosevelt,  and  [Joseph]  Stalin. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  been  very  much  sinned  against  in  Russia.  The  Jews  couldn't  be 
journalists  anymore  on  official  newspapers  and  all  that.  He  was  just  eighty  years  old.  He 
was  a  wonderful  storyteller,  and  he  showed  his  pictures  at  a  talk  at  the  Jewish  Museum. 
I  met  him  and  I  said,  "Were  you  at  the  Farber  Castle  in  Nuremberg  in  1945,  '46?"  "Of 
course."  I  said,  "I  must  have  met  you."  Then  I  went  to  Russia  the  following  year,  and  he 
had  died  so  I  didn't  see  him  again. 

Like  our  photographer  Joe  Rosenthal,  he  did  a  famous  picture  of  the  surrender.  He  took 
a  picture  of  the  Kurfurstendamm  in  Berlin  and  bought  a  room  and  a  red  tablecloth  on 
which  a  tailor  put  the  hammer  and  sickle  for  him,  and  that  was  the  red  flag.  He  got  a 
couple  of  Russian  soldiers  to  climb  out  on  the  ledge  for  him,  and  he  took  the  picture  of 
the  Russian  flag  over  the  Kurfurstendamm.  That  was  as  famous  a  picture  as  the  Joe 
Rosenthal  picture  of  Iwo  Jima. 
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So  memories  of  Nuremberg  come  up  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Glaser:       What  were  you  doing  for  recreation  on  your  off  hours? 

Coliver:       Oh.  We  had  a  lot  of  recreation.  We  had  dances.  As  I  told  you,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe 
was  a  very  good  dancer  of  the  Highland  fling,  and  we  followed  him.  We  had  assumed 
officer  rank;  I  think  I  was  a  major,  whatever,  at  the  time,  and  so  we  could  frequent  the 
American  officers'  club.  The  officers  could  bring  their  German  girlfriends,  and  we 
weren't  interested  in  competing  with  the  German  girlfriends,  so  we  didn't  go  to  those 
clubs. 

m 

Coliver:       I  had  two  American  friends,  two  old  friends  from  my  hometown  visiting  me  at 

Nuremberg.  They  were  enlisted  men.  We  got  to  the  officers'  club,  and  they  were  barred 
because  they  weren't  officers,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  embarrassment  to  me.  So  we 
didn't  go  to  the  officers'  club.  I  wouldn't  have  anyway.  I  didn't  like  those  German 
women. 

As  I  told  you,  before  I  got  to  Nuremberg  we  stopped  in  Paris,  and  it  was  getting  into  the 
fall.  Parisian  women  had  no  stockings  and  the  dresses  were  threadbare.  I  got  to 
Germany  and  those  German  cows  wore  nylons  and  had  lots  of  chocolate  and  whatever. 
They  would  give  out  their  favors  for  chocolate  and  for  nylon  stockings  and  for  other 
things  to  wear.  So  we  were  not  very  friendly  to  them.  I  don't  mean  they  were 
competition;  we  just  felt  that  they  and  our  guys  had  lost  their  soul. 

Glaser:       How  did  the  American  troops  conduct  themselves  in  Germany,  from  what  you  saw? 
Were  they  tainted  by  being  occupiers? 

Coliver:       I  think  one  does  get  tainted  by  being  occupiers. 

We  liberated  a  lot  of  things,  and  that  made  us~I  don't  think  co-conspirators,  but  it 
changed  our  attitude  toward  morality.  I  can  give  you  an  example.  I  spent  more  time  in 
Nuremberg  in  the  displaced  persons  camps,  the  camps  for  Jews.  There  were  Jews  from 
all  of  the  Eastern  European  countries.  They  all  spoke  Yiddish,  and  their  Yiddish  was 
tainted  by  their  own  national  languages.  You  had  a  Romanian  Yiddish  and  a  Polish 
Yiddish  and  a  Russian  Yiddish,  and  some  of  those  people  didn't  understand  each  other 
very  well  in  the  camps. 

The  camps  were  quite  large.  One  that  I  frequented  was  5,000  people.  That  camp  was  a 
farm  that  had  originally  belonged  to  Julius  Streicher.  It  was  called  the  Streicher  farm.  It 
had  the  biggest  library  of  anti-Semitism  and  of  pornography  in  Germany.  We  liberated  a 
lot  of  those  books.  The  camp  inmates  liberated  the  fonts  for  Der  Sturmer,  the  anti- 
Semitic  newspaper  that  he  published.  And  out  of  those  fonts  they  published  the  first 
Yiddish  newspaper  in  Germany.  We  thought  that  was  a  poetic  justice,  the  Jews  printing 
their  own  paper  from  the  man  who  caused  the  death  of  so  many.  He  was  at  Nuremberg, 
as  you  know.  He  was  a  defendant,  and  he  was  executed. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  execution— 
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Glaser:       I  think  you  want  to  talk  more  about  the  displaced  persons  camps  and  UNRRA  [United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration]. 

Coliver:       Well,  this  camp  was  run  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  in  which  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  was  the  JDC  representative.  She  got  that  camp  from  German  authorities  or 
occupation  authorities;  I  don't  remember.  And  she  brought  all  of  these  Jews  into  that 
camp.  She  died  two  years  ago.  I  wanted  her  to  write  her  life's  history,  and  she  said,  "I 
won't.  I  have  too  many  bad  memories."  Her  name  was  Ann  Liepah  at  the  time,  coming 
from  a  Russian  family,  with  a  master's  degree  in  librarianship  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  She  became  one  of  the  chief  social  workers  of  the  Joint.  That  camp  was  run 
by  the  Joint,  not  by  UNRRA,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  story  goes,  and  this  is  not  verified,  that  some  of  the  Israelis  were  members  of  an 
execution  squad  who  had  to  kill  Germans  who  were  identified  as  war  criminals.  This  is 
not  a  story  that  I  can  really  document,  but  that  was  the  story  about  these  guys  from 
Israel.  Not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  them.  Our  displaced  persons  had  a  lot  of  contacts 
with  schliechim,  meaning  messengers  in  Hebrew,  who  came  from  Israel  to  help  these 
people  get  out  of  the  camps  and  to  bring  them  to  Israel.  This  was  before  the  creation  of 
the  state,  and  they  had  to  be  smuggled  into  Israel.  You  remember  that  from  the  story  and 
movie,  Exodus.  The  British  interdicted  those  refugee  ships. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contact  between  the  Israelis  and  the  Jews  in  the  camp. 
There  was  one  man,  whose  name  was  Chaim  Hoffman,  who  was  a  Foreign  Office  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  people  recruiting  DP  [displaced  persons]  camp  inmates.  We  became 
good  friends.  When  I  got  to  Israel  a  couple  of  years  later,  I  tried  to  look  him  up.  I 
couldn't  find  him  because  he  had  changed  his  name  to  Yachil,  which  means  hope,  man 
of  hope. 

Glaser:       Can  you  spell  that? 

Coliver:       Y-a-c-h-i-l.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  become  ambassador  to  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  et  cetera.  Within  a  few  years,  he  became  a  hard-liner  in  Israel,  because  his 
only  son  was  killed  in  one  of  the  Israeli  wars  of  liberation.  He  used  to  be  a  liberal- 
progressive  and  all  of  that,  and  he  became  a  hard-liner.  It  was  sad  to  see.  He's  died  in  the 
meantime. 

Glaser:       In  your  diary,  you  say  some  disparaging  things  about  UNRRA. 
Coliver:       Did  I? 
Glaser:       —in  the  camps  where  UNRRA  worked. 

Coliver:       Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  black  market  dealing,  but  there  was  also  among  the  Jewish 
refugees  a  lot  of  black  market  dealing.  In  a  sense  we  explained  it  by  their  having  to 
essentially  be  in  opposition  to  their  governments  and  that  they  had  an  opposition 
mentality,  that  you  can  screw  the  government  any  way  you  want  to.  So  I'm  not  sure 
whether  the  UNRRA  people  were  any  worse  than  some  of  the  displaced  persons,  except 
that  they  had  more  access  to  goods  and  services  than  the  displaced  persons  did. 
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I  had  some  friends  in  UNRRA.  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  Joint.  I  had  an  interesting 
experience.  My  friend  Ann  had  to  go  into  Czechoslovakia  to  pick  up  some  refugees 
from  the  Kielce  pogroms.  You  couldn't  travel  in  Europe  without  a  pass,  and  you  could 
only  get  a  pass  from  the  delegation  at  Nuremberg.  If  you  go  to  Czechoslovakia,  they  can 
give  you  a  lessez  passer.  So  when  I  went  with  her  to  Czechoslovakia  to  help  pick  up 
those  refugees  from  Kielce,  I  got  a  lessez  passer  from  the  Czechs,  which  I  had  to 
surrender  upon  entering  Czechoslovakia. 

We  were  going  to  take  these  refugee  trains  out  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  I  had  surrendered 
my  lessez  passer.  I  had  no  identification  or  anything.  So  I  thought  to  myself  what  to  do. 
I  mean,  I  was  wearing  an  American  uniform,  but  I  had  no  identification  that  I  was 
allowed  to  be  in  Czechoslovakia.  When  we  got  to  the  border,  the  refugees  had  to  be 
processed.  I  thought,  /'//  help  process  them.  So  I  asked,  "Can  I  help  you  process  these 
people?"  So  I  did.  When  the  processing  was  finished,  I  went  along  with  the  people 
whom  I  had  processed,  and  I  got  back  into  occupied  Western  Europe.  So  that  was  one  of 
my  experiences. 


Glaser:       How  was  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  brought  about? 

Coliver:       Well,  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  ended  in  the  verdicts.  People  who  had  been  tried  and 
proven  guilty  under  all  four  indictments  of  course  got  the  death  penalty.  You  couldn't 
prove  all  of  their  so-called  crimes  because,  as  I  said,  conspiracy  is  a  law  that  was  really 
introduced  after  the  crimes  had  been  committed.  This  is  called  ex  post  facto,  and  many 
international  journalists  felt  that  that  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice  because  at  the  time 
that  they  committed  their  acts,  this  was  not  a  law  under  international  human  rights  law. 

So  most  of  the  ones  who  were  convicted  were  convicted  of  crimes  against  humanity. 
This  was  the  killing  of  their  own  people.  I'll  tell  you  something  about  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

So  they  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  among  those  sentenced  were  the  head  of  the  armed 
forces,  General  [Wilhelm]  Keitel  and  his  deputy,  General  [Alfred]  Jodl.  They  were 
condemned  to  death  with  many  of  the  others.  They  fought  strongly,  not  just  because 
they  didn't  want  to  be  killed,  but  they  wanted  to  be  killed  like  soldiers.  They  wanted  to 
be  shot,  but  they  were  hanged,  which  is  the  most  ignominious  death  for  a  soldier. 
Goering,  too,  wanted  to  die  like  a  soldier,  because  he  was  the  head  of  the  air  force.  They 
wouldn't  grant  his  wish,  he  committed  suicide. 

We  were  in  the  press  room  the  night  of  the  hangings.  At  five  in  the  morning,  the  chief 
security  man  comes  in,  ashen  faced,  and  everybody  was  wondering  why.  He  said,  "The 
defendant  Goering  has  ended  his  life."  He  cheated  the  gallows  by  doing  away  with 
himself.  He  had  taken  cyanide  and  was  dead. 

And  then  came  the  great  mystery  as  to  how  did  he  get  access  to  cyanide.  There  are  lots 
of  theories.  One  of  them  was  a  plausible  one,  that  he  hid  the  cyanide  in  his  cosmetics 
kit.  Of  course,  the  cosmetics  kit  was  kept  together  with  his  belongings  in  a  storage 
room,  and  the  night  he  killed  himself  he  asked  for  his  kit.  The  young  Texan  soldier, 
whom  he  had  befriended,  brought  it  to  him  and  supposedly  the  cyanide  was  in  the 
cream,  and  he  fished  it  out  and  killed  himself. 
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Glaser:       Did  the  other  defendants  know  about  this  before  they  were  hanged? 

Coliver:      No,  I  didn't  think  so.  They  were  hanged  individually,  and  we  didn't,  thank  God,  see  the 
hanging;  we  saw  pictures  of  the  coffins  being  carried  out.  As  I  say,  eleven  were  hanged. 
Hess  had,  I  think,  a  life  sentence,  and  eventually  he  died  in  prison.  The  people  think  that 
he  garrotted  himself  with  a  rope.  They  had  sentences  from  about  ten  years  to  life,  and 
most  of  them  had  the  death  sentence. 

Glaser:       You  left  Nuremberg,  your  post,  a  day  after  the  hanging. 
Coliver:       Yes. 
Glaser:       That  means  you  were  there  for  one  year.  Was  that  the  term  of  your  employment? 

Coliver:       No,  the  term  of  employment  was  the  length  of  the  trials,  and  so  after  the  hanging  the 
trials  was  over.  We  were  taken  home  in  troop  ships,  six  to  a  cabin.  There  was  a  big 
storm,  and  most  of  my  cabin  mates  got  seasick.  And  when  you  watch  somebody  get 
seasick,  you  get  seasick  yourself. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  more  about  the  trials.  There  were  two  people  who  were  not 
given  any  sentences.  One  of  them  was  [Hjalmar]  Schacht,  and  the  other  one  was  von 
Papen.  And  there  was  a  great  outcry  about  these  two  people.  They  were  conspirators 
like  everybody  else,  but  they  were  being  let  go.  Eventually,  after  a  few  years,  Schacht 
wanted  to  go  to  Israel.  There  was  an  outcry  in  Israel,  but  I  think  eventually  they  let  him 
in,  because  they  got  big  reparations  from  the  Germans,  like  $2  billion,  which  I  think 
enabled  them  to  buy  all  their  railroad  stock.  That  was  effected  by  Nahum  Goldman, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Agency  at  the  time. 

Glaser:       But  Schacht  was  the  big  anti-Semitic  owner  of  a  newspaper.  Why  would  he  want  to  go 
to  Israel? 

Coliver:  Who? 

Glaser:  Wasn't  that  Schacht? 

Coliver:  No,  no,  no,  no.  That  was  Streicher. 

Glaser:  Oh,  right. 

Coliver:  That  was  Der  Sturmer.  No,  that  was  Streicher,  who  was  stupid,  on  top  of  being  evil.  No, 
Schacht  and  von  Papen,  who  was  their  best  diplomat.  He  became  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
I  think,  and  he  was  let  go.  These  were  the  only  two  guys. 

Glaser:       Totally,  completely  let  go? 

Coliver:       Totally,  completely  let  go.  Then  later  on,  when  the  occupation  became  a  civilian 

occupation,  the  head  of  the  occupation  was  John  McCloy.  He  commuted  a  lot  of  the 
sentences,  not  only  from  this  trial  but  also  from  the  subsequent  twelve  other  trials. 
People  were  not  thrilled  with  that. 
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Glaser:       Did  this  experience  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  being  in  Germany  at  that  time,  but 
especially  at  the  trials,  have  an  impact  on  the  rest  of  your  life? 

Coliver:       Oh,  absolutely.  Did  I  tell  you  about  the  letter  my  father  wrote? 
Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       Well,  you  know  the  letter  ended  with,  "Don't  forget,  you  are  a  Jew."  I  became  more  of  a 
Jew  than  I  had  ever  intended  or  thought  I  would  be  and  very  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  Jews,  with  the  behavior  of  the  Jews.  I  mean,  I  became  totally  immersed  in  Jewish 
activities,  which  I  still  am.  So  it  has  followed  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

It  has  also  changed  my  attitude  on  occupation  forces.  In  Israel,  you  have  an  occupation 
of  the  West  Bank,  and  I  talked  to  a  couple  of  psychiatrists  in  Israel.  I  said,  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  occupation?"  They  said,  "It's  very  damaging  to  our  children.  It  makes 
occupiers  out  of  them."  And  so  they  were  very  worried  about  it.  When  the  United 
Nations  issued  that  proclamation,  "Zionism  is  racist,"  I  believed  them.  And  I  can  tell 
you  about  an  Israeli  experience. 

But,  no,  that  experience  stayed  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  also  gave  me  a  sense  of 
what's  guilty  and  what's  not  guilty. 

Glaser:       Did  you  ever  have  a  reassessment  of  your  feeling  about  Nuremberg  justice? 

Coliver:       Well,  I  gave  speeches  as  soon  as  I  came  back  from  Nuremberg.  The  speeches  were  for 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  I  raised  scads  of  money,  $400,000  as  a  speaker.  That  was  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  1 940s.  And  so,  you  know,  I  had  to  think  about  it  right  from  the  trials 
on.  Now,  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  trials,  which  was  in  '95,  interest  in  the  trials 
has  awoken. 

I  still  to  this  day  get  inquiries  about  the  trials.  I  just  answered  one  from  a  young  high 
school  boy  down  in  Fresno  or  someplace.  I  haven't  asked  them  as  to  where  they  get  my 
telephone  number  from,  but  I  get  them  from  all  over.  So  that  gets  me  to  relive  the  trials. 

Oh,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  else.  We  had  reunions  of  the  staff  at  Nuremberg.  We 
had  been  800— I'm  not  sure  whether  Americans  or  staff— and  every  five  years  we  have  a 
reunion,  mostly  in  Washington.  It  became  evident  that  the  trials  were  a  defining  period 
of  everybody's  life.  I  mean,  there  were  prosecutors,  secretaries,  [tape  interruption] 

None  of  the  judges  came  to  the  reunions,  but  the  prosecutors  did.  For  instance,  one  of 
them,  Telford  Taylor,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  trials  was  the  youngest  brigadier 
general  in  the  judge  advocate  corps.  That's  the  military  lawyers  corps.  He  became  the 
chief  prosecutor  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  He  has  written  a  very  good  book  mostly 
on  the  subsequent  proceedings.  He  also  wrote  a  book  called  Nuremberg  and  Viet  Nam, 
where  he  talked  about  the  question  of  guilt.  This  is  a  question  that  I  haven't  even 
mentioned,  which  is  crucial:  command  responsibility. 

Of  course,  in  Vietnam  that  was  a  very  important  thing.  For  instance,  when  we  wiped  out 
My  Lai.  We  picked  up  Colonel  Galley  [Lt.  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.].  He  was  apparently 
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responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  civilians  in  My  Lai.  He  was  tried  and 
sentenced,  I  think,  to  a  couple  of  years  and  was  let  out  very  soon  thereafter. 

But  Telford  Taylor  was  very  concerned.  There's  another  man,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
prosecutors,  Benjamin  Ferencz,  of  Hungarian  descent.  (I'm  talking  about  the  lasting 
effect  of  Nuremberg.).  He  became  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  international 
criminal  court,  which  was  voted  on  by  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  has 
decided  not  to  be  part  of  it  yet,  which  made  many  of  us  very  angry.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  against  international  initiatives  because  our  Congress  thinks  that  that 
assails  our  national  sovereignty.  Anyway,  Ferencz  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  that 
international  criminal  court.  Among  the  papers  I  gave  you  is  a  speech  that  he  gave-he 
had  a  fine  sense  of  humor— on  the  impact  of  Nuremberg. 

And,  of  course,  the  impact  of  Nuremberg  was  great  internationally,  as  you  know.  The 
whole  question  of  command  responsibility  sank  into  public  international  consciousness. 

## 

The  whole  idea  of  genocide  was  evolved  at  Nuremberg  through  one  man,  who  is  only  a 
footnote  in  history.  His  name  was  Raphael  Lemken,  who  had  been  a  judge  in  Danzig 
and  who  was  Jewish  and  whose  entire  family  was  killed.  He  conceived  of  the  idea  of  the 
principle  of  genocide  and  wrote  it  into  the  indictment,  and  he  became  an  advocate  for 
the  principle  of  genocide.  He  was  not  an  official  presence  at  Nuremberg,  but  he  would 
buttonhole  everybody  to  use  the  term  genocide,  and  he  would  explain  what  it  was.  It's 
the  murder  of  people,  of  groups. 

Everybody  sort  of  laughed  at  him;  one  does  at  a  single-issue  man.  He  was  a  wonderful 
person.  He  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  he  stuck  to  genocide.  Finally  he  got  Jackson  to  say  to 
Goering,  "And  you  committed  genocide."  And  Goering  said,  "I  committed  what?"  That 
was  the  first  time  that  genocide  went  into  international  usage. 

Lemken,  after  the  trials,  in  the  early  fifties,  became  an  advocate  for  genocide  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  did  the  same  buttonhole  routine  that  he  had  done  at  Nuremberg.  He 
would  hang  around  the  delegates'  lounge  and  would  accost  anybody  who  would  listen, 
and  those  who  wouldn't,  about  the  need  for  an  international  convention  on  genocide. 

That  convention  was  passed,  I  think  in  the  late  forties,  and  the  United  States  didn't 
accede  to  it  for  forty  years.  It's  one  of  those  ideas  of  international  conventions  where  we 
worry  about  our  sovereignty.  We  worry  about  if  our  people  committed  some  sort  of 
crime  that  that  convention  could  be  turned  against  us.  As  you  know,  we  didn't  become 
signatory  to  the  land  mine  treaty  either  because,  God  forbid,  one  of  our  people  would 
place  land  mines,  and  then  we  would  stand  in  the  dock. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  contributions,  or  among  the  most  important 
contributions  of  Nuremberg,  has  been  A)  the  question  of  command  responsibility  and 
B)  the  concept  of  genocide.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Raphael  Lemken,  we  wouldn't  have  a 
convention  and  we  wouldn't  have  a  U.N.  covenant  on  it.  So  I  think  that  was  very 
important.  As  I  say,  he  was  willing  to  risk  ridicule  and  anything.  But  he  was  a  single- 
minded,  single-issue  man.  Every  time  I  talk  about  Nuremberg,  I  talk  about  Raphael 
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Lemken  because  he  made  one  of  the  biggest  contributions  to  international  law  that  came 
out  of  Nuremberg. 

Well,  I  really  commend  this  document  to  you,  because  I  talk  about  some  things  that  are 
very  punchy.  [She  reads  her  answer  to  a  high  school  student's  query  about  the  Holocaust 
and  the  Nuremberg  trials.]  I  said,  "We  can  keep  the  Holocaust  from  happening  by 
keeping  its  memory  alive."  And  then  I  talked  about  Deborah  Lipstadt  and  David  Irving. 
I  said,  "That  means  that  Irving  wrote  and  taught  that  the  Holocaust  never  took  place; 
that  whoever  was  killed  died  from  Allied  bombing  attacks  and  not  from  Nazi 
extermination  camps. 

"He  sued  Lipstadt  for  libel,  resulting  in  a  famous  trial  in  England  last  year,  in  which 
well-known  historians,  fortified  by  testimonies  of  survivors,  asserted  that  the  Holocaust 
indeed  took  place,  that  some  of  the  finest  minds  in  Europe  were  obliterated  by  it.  She 
won  the  case,  and  Irving  is  going  down  into  history  and  infamy." 

Those  are  simplistic  answers,  but  it  provides  a  good  background.  Why  did  Hitler  kill  so 
many  Jews?  I  said,  "Hitler  was  an  anti-Semite.  He  wrote  of  his  hatred  of  the  Jews  in  his 
famous  document,  Mein  Kampf,  "My  Battle,"  written  sometime  in  the  1920s.  He  made 
scapegoats  of  the  Jews,  accusing  them  of  an  international  conspiracy  of  bankers  and 
Communists  who  wanted  to  destroy  the  German  people.  This  book  became  the  principal 
text  for  indoctrinating  the  Germans,  particularly  the  young  people,  in  his  philosophy. 
When  Hitler  came  into  power,  he  systematically  went  about  destroying  the  Jews,  first 
through  a  boycott  of  all  Jewish  stores  and  by  throwing  many  Jews  into  concentration 
camps  for  no  particular  reason.  Then  by  destroying  their  houses  of  worship  on 
November  9th,  1938,  'the  night  of  the  broken  glass,'  (that  was  two  months  after  my 
family  and  I  had  fled  Germany)  and  finally  arriving  at  the  'final  solution,'  obliteration  of 
the  entire  Jewish  people  from  all  over  Europe."  So  I  think  those  were  very  simple 
explanations,  but  they're  concise,  and  so  I  commend  this  to  you. 
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V.  RETURN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


[Interview  5:  August  29,  2001]  ## 

Glaser:       Edith,  in  our  last  interview  you  mentioned  that  you  left  Germany  the  day  after  the  trials 
were  over,  after  the  hanging  of  the  defendants,  and  you  left  on  a  troop  ship. 

Coliver:       I  left  on  a  troop  ship,  and  we  were  in  a  cabin  of  six  women,  and  encountered  a  storm, 
and  five  of  the  six,  exclusive  of  me,  got  seasick.  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  sick  is 
watching  other  people  get  seasick,  so  as  soon  as  they  started  getting  seasick,  I  went  on 
deck  to  get  away  from  their  being  sick  and  from  the  smell  and  all  of  that,  so  I  weathered 
the  storm. 

Glaser:       How  long  was  the  trip  back  to  New  York? 

Coliver:       I  really  can't  remember,  but  it  was  about  six  or  seven  days.  It  was  in  November,  so  it 
was  a  November  storm.  I  had  a  little  incident  there.  As  I  said,  it  was  a  troop  ship,  and  I 
met  a  young  private  or  something.  I  had  rescued  some  cameras  in  Germany  for  my 
family,  and  he  said  he'd  take  them  in  through  Customs,  so  I  gave  him  the  cameras. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  United  States,  he  disappeared  with  my  cameras.  My  aunt  had 
some  very  nice  friends.  One  of  them  was  a  pianist,  and  I  told  him  about  the  story  of  the 
disappearing  cameras,  it  was  a  Leica  and  a  Contax,  which  was  top  of  the  line  in 
Germany.  And  he  tracked  down  this  man  and  got  the  cameras  back,  which  was  really  a 
small  miracle. 

Glaser:       Yes,  indeed.  And  how  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York  before  heading  back  to  San 
Francisco? 

Coliver:       I  can't  really  tell  you,  but  not  very  long. 
Glaser:       That  must  have  been  a  wonderful  reunion  with  your  parents. 

Coliver:       Well,  it  was,  and  with  my  friends.  As  soon  as  I  got  back,  I  was  snagged  by  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  to  become  a  speaker  in  their  behalf,  and  to  raise  funds.  That  was  the  first 
year  that  they  were  raising  funds  openly.  In  other  words,  people  got  up  and  said,  "Last 
year  I  gave  $2,000.  This  year  I  will  give  $5,000."  And  so  we  had  these  open  meetings, 
and  I  spoke  during  the  subsequent  year.  I  lived  out  of  a  suitcase  and  I  spoke  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  was  very  gratifying  because  I  had  very  sympathetic  audiences.  I  spoke 
not  only  about  the  trials  but  about  the  people  in  the  displaced  persons  camps.  I  learned 
very  soon  that  as  a  speaker  you  don't  speak  about  six  million  people.  You  talk  about 
Yankele,  about  the  fate  of  one  child. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  I,  we  were  in  Nuremberg  together— she  was  an  incredible  woman 
who  worked  for  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  and  so  we  agreed  to  have  our 
approach  on  the  basis  of  talking  about  individuals,  and  I  must  say  we  were  very 
successful. 

Glaser:       Was  this  in  tandem?  Did  the  two  of  you  speak  together? 
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Coliver:       No,  no.  We  spoke  separately.  We  were  on  different  tracks.  But  one  speaker,  whom  I  was 
on  the  same  platform  with,  was  Ernest  Michel.  He  had  lost  both  of  his  parents  in  the 
Holocaust,  and  I  told  him  that  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Michel,  and  he  said,  "You 
must  be  a  relative."  He  had  no  relatives  left,  so  he  took  me  on  like  a  long-lost  sister  and 
said,  "I  must  meet  your  mother." 

When  we  came  to  San  Francisco,  he  met  my  mother  and  he  acquired  another  family. 
Ernest  then  went  on  and  became  the  top  executive  in  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  in  New  York.  He's  just  recently  retired,  and  he's  written  a  book.  I  visited 
him  in  his  office,  and  he  has  pictures  of  everybody  from  David  Ben-Gurion  with  him, 
down  to  present  day.  He's  a  delightful  and  interesting  man,  and  he  has  a  big  position, 
and,  boy,  he  deserved  it. 

I  lectured  for  an  entire  year,  on  the  trials.  I  must  say  I  was  very  successful.  When  I 
lectured  in  Montana,  my  host  was  a  very  nice  man  whom  I  had  run  into  in  Paris  on  my 
way  to  Nuremberg.  He  had  worked  for  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  His  name  was 
Weinstein.  So  we  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and  had  a  reunion  because  I  hadn't  seen  him 
since  Paris.  He  became  the  chairman  of  the  campaign  for  Montana  and  took  me 
throughout  all  of  Montana. 

He  and  his  wife  were  in  their  early  seventies  at  the  time,  and  his  wife  had  been 
campaigner  for  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  to  run  for  the  Senate  and  to  make  it. 
That  was  something  like  in  1916.  They  were  a  marvelous  couple,  and  they  took  me  all 
throughout  Montana  to  speak.  In  one  place  (I  can't  remember  whether  it  was  Helena  or 
Butte)  among  the  audience  was  a  woman  who  got  up  and  said  she  was  giving  ten  dollars 
to  the  campaign,  and  everybody  clapped.  I  was  wondering  why  everybody  clapped 
about  ten  dollars.  People  whispered  to  me  that  she  was  the  local  madam,  and  she  had 
collected  the  money  from  the  girls,  and  that's  why  everybody  was  so  grateful. 

Glaser:       [laughs] 

Coliver:       I  had  some  very  good  meetings  and  some  very  good  memories  from  that  period.  When  I 
spoke  in  San  Francisco,  I  was  a  returning  daughter,  so  to  speak,  and  I  went  over  quite 
well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  over  so  well  that  in  San  Francisco  the  UJA  sent  out 
notices  all  over  the  Bay  Area  saying,  "We  heard  this  wonderful  woman  speak;  you  must 
come  hear  her."  And  they  put  me  on  for  the  second  appearance. 

One  group  was  a  joyous  group  that  I  was  speaking  to.  I  was  asking  myself,  Should  I  be 
intellectual,  or  should  I  be  emotional!  I  felt  that  the  lawyers  had  enough  of 
intellectualism;  they  wanted  emotion.  So  I  gave  them  a  very  emotional  speech,  and  they 
were  all  crying.  And  forty  years  later,  a  man  who  later  on  became  Judge  Stanley  Weigel 
still  remembered  my  speech,  and  every  time  that  he  introduced  me  to  somebody  he  said, 
"She  gave  such  a  wonderful  speech  in  1946." 

Glaser:       Was  all  of  this  stressful  to  you?  Not  only  the  speaking  but  the  constant  traveling  from 
one  place  to  another? 

Coliver:       No,  actually,  I  thrived  on  it.  I  thrived  on  the  audiences,  I  thrived  on  interaction,  I  thrived 
on  reliving  the  Holocaust  and  the  rescue  efforts  that  were  made  and  had  been 
successful.  So  it  was  really  a  very  good  time  for  me.  [tape  interruption] 
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Coliver:       It  was  just  before  I  started  my  speaking  engagements  that  I  met  my  future  husband, 

Norman  Coliver.  At  the  wedding  of  his  brother,  whom  I  had  been  dating  two  years  prior, 
when  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  a  doctor.  And  that  was  a  week  after  I  had  come 
back  from  Nuremberg.  I  knew  his  mother  because  she  had  been  a  guest  in  our  house. 
She  was  kosher,  and  so  were  my  parents,  so  they  took  to  each  other  right  away.  Her 
name  was  Lilly,  Lillian. 

She  had  taken  to  me  when  she  first  met  me  in  1943,  and  this  is  now  2001,  and  my 
husband,  who  keeps  absolutely  everything  and  every  letter,  just  dug  out  the  letters  that 
his  mother  had  written  to  him  when  he  was  overseas  at  [Gen.  Douglas]  MacArthur's 
headquarters,  when  she  met  my  family.  And  she  wrote  in  glowing  terms. 

She  was  the  one  who  welcomed  me  back  to  the  United  States  when  I  came  back  from 
that  storm,  and  I  stayed  with  her  for  a  week. 

Glaser:       Where  was  this? 

Coliver:       She  was  in  New  York.  She  was  a  widow  and  lived  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  her  sisters 
and  she  invited  me  to  a  wedding.  So  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  we  went  to 
Baltimore,  which  was  the  hometown  of  the  Colivers,  to  go  to  the  wedding  festivities. 

So  the  first  meeting  I  had  in  Baltimore  was  the  prenuptial  party  of  the  family  for  my 
husband's  (he  wasn't  my  husband  then)  brother.  I  was  the  only  non-member  of  the 
family.  My  future  mother-in-law  had  told  everybody  at  the  party  that  she  wanted  me  for 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  that  I  hadn't  met  her  "Normsy  boy,"  her  son  yet.  When  I  got  to 
the  party,  everybody  was  very  interested  in  meeting  me.  Norman  was  supposed  to  come, 
too.  He  was  at  Harvard  at  the  time,  in  graduate  school.  This  was  Thanksgiving,  1946. 

Norman  and  I  had  been  corresponding  for  two  years.  He  was  over  at  MacArthur's 
headquarters  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  was  at  Nuremberg,  and  we  had  been  corresponding. 
Very  formal,  stiff,  intellectual  kinds  of  letters. 

Glaser:       How  did  the  correspondence  start  between  you  and  Norman? 

Coliver:       As  I  told  you,  my  parents  had  invited  Norman's  mother,  who  was  a  relative  of  a  relative 
of  ours,  to  our  first  Thanksgiving  dinner  together  in  1943,  and  she  was  absolutely 
floored  by  our  family.  "What  a  wonderful  table.  What  wonderful  things.  What 
wonderful  people.  What  an  interesting  young  woman.  You  must  meet  her." 

So  she  told  me  that  she  had  a  son  out  in  the  Pacific  who  was  working  for  MacArthur.  He 
was  a  major  in  his  headquarters,  and  I  should  write  him.  I  said,  "I  don't  write  to  strange 
men."  So  she  sent  him  an  article  I  had  written  in  what  was  then  the  Jewish  Bulletin 
about  Reconstructionism,  which  was  just  coming  into  fore  at  the  time.  It  was  all  about 
the  idea  of  Reconstructionism  as  being  ethical  Judaism.  It  appealed  mostly,  as  it  still 
does,  to  campus  young  people,  and  so  I  wrote  that  article  about  it. 

He  wrote  me  back—that  was  the  first  letter  that  I  got  from  him—tearing  that  article  to 
pieces.  Masochist  that  I  am,  it  intrigued  me,  so  we  started  a  correspondence,  and  we 
corresponded  for  almost  three  years  before  we  met.  At  the  party  in  Baltimore,  where  I 
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had  been  invited  to,  with  malice  aforethought  by  my  future  mother-in-law,  when 
Norman  came  about  an  hour  late  the  whole  room  goes  quiet. 

My  mother-in-law  introduced  me  to  him,  saying,  "Norman,  this  is  Edith.  Edith,  this  is 
Norman."  I  hadn't  met  this  man  ever  before;  we  had  written,  as  I  say,  these  very  stiff 
letters.  He  comes  with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  kisses  me  and  says,  "Edith,  great  to  meet 
you."  So  that  was  our  meeting. 

That  night  he  took  me  out  to  see  all  the  old  (he  always  lives  in  the  past)  places  where  he 
had  lived  in  Baltimore,  and  the  coffee  houses  where  their  friends  and  he  gathered  during 
college  days,  et  cetera.  Then  at  the  end  of  that  evening,  when  he  said  goodnight,  he  said, 
"You  know,  our  parents  have  some  funny  ideas  about  us."  I  said,  "What's  that?"  He  says, 
"They  want  us  to  get  married."  I  said,  "My  God,  how  could  they  think  of  anything  so 
foolish?" 

He  said  to  me,  this  was  November,  "If  you're  in  the  East,  I'll  give  you  a  date  on  New 
Year's."  I  said,  "No,  thank  you,  I'll  be  speaking.  I  won't  be  in  the  East  at  the  time."  He 
was  at  Harvard,  as  I  said,  in  postgraduate  programs,  and  he  was  a  proctor  at 
Wigglesworth,  which  was  a  boys'  dorm.  I  had  been  sufficiently  intrigued  that  I  thought  I 
ought  to  go  study  at  Harvard,  so  I  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  at  Harvard,  which  was 
going  to  start  in  September  1947. 

I  got  to  Harvard,  and  he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him  at  Wigglesworth.  That  was  I  think 
on  July  25th,  1947.  On  July  26th,  which  is  my  birthday,  he  gave  me  a  birthday  party, 
and  on  the  31st  we  went  up  to  Provincetown  in  one  of  the  islands  in  New  England.  We 
assured  each  other  that  we  both  had  a  funny  feeling  in  our  stomach,  and  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it.  He  said,  "Would  you  marry  me?"  So  I  said,  "Why  not?" 

So  we  got  engaged.  Then  we  had  to  break  the  news  to  my  parents  and  to  my  future 
mother-in-law.  We  went  to  Pittsfield,  where  his  mother  was  staying  with  his  sister's 
family:  his  sister,  her  husband,  and  the  baby,  which  had  just  been  born.  They  lived  very 
close  to  the  Tanglewood  festival,  so  his  mother  went  up  for  that. 

Norman  called  his  mother  from  Harvard  and  said  he  was  bringing  along  a  girlfriend, 
and  she  said  fine.  We  went  to  Pittsfield  and  Norman  said,  "Wait,  Edith.  You  wait  in  the 
car.  I  want  to  tell  my  mother."  His  mother  greeted  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  said, 
"Where's  your  girlfriend?"  "She's  down  there."  She  said,  "Your  eyes  are  so  shiny,  I'll  bet 
you're  engaged."  He  said,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am."  And  she  said,  "Who  is  she?  Is  she 
a  shikseT  Shikse  meaning  non-Jew.  I  got  out  of  the  car  and  went  up  the  stairs,  and  said, 
"No,  she's  not  a  shikse.  You  know  her."  She  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Edith,  my  dearest 
thought."  She  was  very  excited. 

Mmm.  That's  a  wonderful  welcome  to  the  family. 

I  tear  up  when  I  think  about  that.  It  was  a  very  good  welcome.  Years  later,  in  the  1960s, 
I  was  in  India  and  had  a  lunch  with  Lady  Rama  Rau,  who  was  the  head  of  the  family 
planning  organization,  and  two  Pakistani  women,  a  doctor  and  a  professor.  We  were 
talking  about  marriage.  One  of  the  ladies  was  going  to  get  married  the  next  week,  and 
all  three  of  us  said,  "How  would  your  future  husband  let  you  go  so  soon  before  the 
marriage?"  She  said,  "I  don't  know  him."  So  we  said,  "You  don't  know  him?  How  is 
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this?"  And  she  said,  "My  marriage  is  an  arranged  marriage."  Everybody  clucked,  "In 
this  day  and  age  you  still  have  arranged  marriages?"  I  piped  up  and  said,  "Mine  was 
arranged,"  and  everybody  fell  under  the  table.  Because  essentially  it  was  arranged, 
between  my  mother-in-law  and  my  parents. 

Then  we  had  to  call  my  parents.  Norman  called  my  father  (my  father  knew  that  I  was 
visiting  Norman)  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  your  daughter."  He  was 
very  formal.  There  was  a  big  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone,  and  eventually 
my  father  said,  "I  can  think  of  no  reason  to  object."  And  that's  the  way  we  got  engaged. 

Glaser:  I  want  to  ask  you  about  when  you  enrolled  in  the  graduate  program. 

Coliver:  [wiping  away  tears]  I'm  not  sad  about  it;  I'm  just  touched  by  it 

Glaser:  Of  course,  of  course. 

Coliver:  I  never  went. 

Glaser:  Would  that  have  interfered  with  your  countrywide  speaking  engagements? 

Coliver:       It  would  have.  By  that  time,  I  was  still  speaking.  I  spoke  for  more  than  a  year.  I  would 
have  had  to  quit  that,  but  I  decided  I  was  going  to  go  on  with  the  speaking. 

Glaser:       Once  you  became  engaged,  what  then? 

Coliver:       Once  we  became  engaged,  then  we  set  a  wedding  date.  We  got  engaged  on  July  31st, 
1947,  and  we  set  the  wedding  date  for  October  26th  of  that  year,  within  three  months, 
very  quickly.  And  it  turned  out  that  our  wedding  day  was  the  same  day  on  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  got  married.  She's  got  four  children  to  show  for  this,  I  got  two. 

As  soon  as  we  had  announced  our  engagement,  we  were  going  to  drive  across  the 
country.  We  went  from  Boston  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal  to  visit  friends  of 
my  parents.  When  we  got  to  my  parents'  friends,  we  told  them  we'd  just  been  to 
Niagara,  and  they  said,  "You  must  be  on  your  honeymoon."  We  said,  "No,  we're  not 
married  yet."  They  were  a  little  bit  shocked.  But  we  had  a  good  time,  and  then  we  had  a 
good  time  going  across  country,  leisurely.  We  got  to  San  Francisco  about  three  weeks  or 
a  month  later. 

My  mother  insisted  on  having  the  wedding  at  her  house,  which  was  in  Sea  Cliff.  She 
made  incredible  preparations  for  it,  with  the  caterers  and  with  my  friends  as  to  what 
they  were  going  to  say  in  their  speeches  and  if  they  going  to  give  any  poems,  et  cetera. 
The  period  between  our  engagement  and  the  wedding  was  a  rocky  one.  Norman  and  I 
always  had  a  lot  of  fights.  It  was  our  way  of  communicating  with  each  other,  and  I  think 
the  day  before  the  wedding  we  had  a  fight.  We  were  going  to  break  it  up,  but  we  went 
through  with  it  anyway. 

At  the  ceremony  at  my  mother's  house,  the  rabbi  was  Rabbi  Saul  White,  whose  widow 
lives  right  across  the  street  from  me  now.  He  gave  a  speech.  He  didn't  know  either  one 
of  us  very  well,  and  he  talked  about  both  of  us.  He  talked  about  me  as  being  sweet  and 
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lovely,  and  I  said  to  him  afterwards,  "I'm  neither."  He  obviously  didn't  know  me  very 
well. 

Glaser:       [laughs] 

Coliver:       The  ceremony  was  a  semi-Orthodox  one,  with  the  seven  blessings  that  are  said  for  the 
couple,  and  the  husband,  I  think,  goes  around  the  wife  seven  times  under  the  chupeh 
[marriage  canopy].  We  went  through  the  whole  thing.  Then  we  had  the  wedding  dinner 
at  my  mother's  house,  in  her  social  room  downstairs.  All  my  friends  and  all  our  relatives 
came,  and  everybody  gave  speeches. 

The  first  speech  was  that  of  my  then-husband.  He  started  it  out  with,  "Meine  kleine  wife- 
schoen."  He  was  the  only  one  in  the  group  who  spoke  broken  German;  everybody  else 
spoke  broken  English  because  most  of  them  were  German  relatives.  It  was  a  very  nice 
speech.  I  forget  what  else  he  said,  but  this  sort  of  sticks  in  my  mind. 

Then  my  friends  started  performing,  and  several  of  them  did  a  version  of  Faust  in 
rhyme,  with  Faust  being  one  of  my  ex-boyfriends  and  Mephistopheles  being  another 
one  of  my  ex-boyfriends,  and  my  best  woman  friend  being  Marguerite.  Marguerite  was 
Ann  Lenway,  who  remained  my  best  friend  to  this  day  and  is  now  in  an  institution  with 
Alzheimer's.  It  breaks  my  heart. 

One  of  Ann's  friends  was  a  poet,  and  she  was  commissioned  to  do  the  Faust  for  us.  The 
one  thing  I'm  sorry  about  is  we  never  kept  the  text,  so  I  have  no  idea  how  the  rhymes 
went,  but  we  remember  this  fondly.  I'm  still  in  touch  with  most  of  my  friends,  not  so 
much  with  my  relatives. 

m 

We  were  more  close  to  them  at  the  time.  But  now  the  older  generation  has  died.  The 
only  remnant  of  the  generation  our  age  is  a  cousin  whom  I  really  haven't  seen.  My 
husband  asked  him  to  be  his  best  man  at  the  wedding.  And  my  matron  of  honor  was  my 
best  friend.  She  was  already  married  and  had  a  baby  and  worked  in  a  Vedanta  Center  in 
Hollywood. 

Glaser:       Was  that  Ann  Lenway? 

Coliver:       No,  that  was  Ursula  Elsbach.  Her  married  name  was  Bond.  We  remained  very  good 
friends,  but  two  years  after  we  got  married  Ushi  (we  called  her  Ushi)  called  me  and 
said,  "I'm  leaving  my  husband."  I  said,  "Whatever  for?"  She  says,  "I  want  to  be  a  nun." 
So  she  joined  the  ashram  and  became  a  Vedantist  nun.  Very  soon  thereafter,  she  visited 
and  stayed  with  us,  and  my  husband,  who  was  always  fairly  blunt,  said,  "What  did 
Vedanta  do  for  you  that  psychoanalysis  couldn't  have  done  better?"  And  Ushi  said,  "I 
thought  about  that.  Psychoanalysis  pulls  you  apart.  Vedanta  puts  you  together."  She  had 
a  guru  whom  she  put  great  faith  in,  who  led  her  into  Vedanta.  To  this  day  she  is  a 
Vedantist  nun.  She  is  now  an  elder  in  the  ashram  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  we're  still  friends 
after  about  a  twenty-five-year  hiatus. 

Glaser:       Where  did  you  set  up  housekeeping? 
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Coliver:       Our  first  apartment  was  on  2340  Pacific  Avenue.  That  was  between  Fillmore  and 

Steiner,  in  a  building  owned  by  one  of  my  mother's  relatives.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
paint  the  kitchen  red.  I've  got  red  again.  And  my— 

Glaser:       Is  that  your  symbol  of  good  luck? 

Coliver:       No,  but  I  love  red,  dark  red.  But  this  was  a  fire-engine  red.  My  aunt  looked  at  it  and 

fainted.  She  said,  "We'll  never  get  it  off  when  you  leave."  We  set  up  house  there.  We  had 
our  honeymoon  in  Palm  Springs,  at  a  hotel  that's  still  going,  Desert  Inn.  We  had  another 
fight  there. 

Glaser:       When  you  mention  your  fights,  did  you  fight  because  you  were  so  similar  or  so 
dissimilar? 

Coliver:       Because  we're  so  similar,  in  many  ways.  The  differences  that  I  worried  about  really 
didn't  become  differences.  I  thought  the  differences  would  be  ideological  because  he 
was  more  conservative  than  I  was,  but  the  difference  became  personal.  I  had  had  a 
number  of  boyfriends  before,  and  he  never  trusted  me.  He  was  a  very  jealous  man. 
Every  man  I  would  look  at,  he  would  be  jealous  of,  so  this  corroded  our  marriage. 

Glaser:       Did  this  start  even  before,  at  the  time  of  your  engagement,  when  you  were  fighting  so 
much? 

Coliver:       Yes,  it  started  even  at  our  honeymoon.  There  was  a  painter  who  did  our  portrait,  one  of 
those  street  painters,  and  my  husband  accused  me  of  being  in  love  with  the  painter.  I 
said,  "I  looked  at  the  man  once."  So  we  had  a  fight  about  that.  But  our  fighting  was  also 
what  you  might  call  a  sort  of  communication.  We  didn't  talk,  we  fought.  When  we  got 
divorced  thirty-one  years  later,  our  children  missed  it  because  they  missed  the 
communication  we  had  among  ourselves.  I'm  not  sure  whether  we  ought  to  put  that  into 
the  oral  history  or  not.  There  it  is. 

When  we  came  back  to  our  empty  apartment,  my  mother  had  stocked  the  refrigerator 
with  all  sorts  of  things,  including  a  smoked  tongue.  I  didn't  know  how  to  cook.  I  had 
also  told  myself,  I  never  want  to  marry  a  man  unless  he  is  a  very  good  cook  or  doesn't 
know  how  to  boil  an  egg.  Norm  was  the  latter;  I  didn't  know  how  to  boil  an  egg,  myself. 
When  we  got  to  the  kitchen  and  I  was  making  the  first  dinner,  I  just  put  the  tongue  into 
hot  water  and  boiled  it  for  ten,  twenty  minutes.  Of  course,  it  was  tough  because  it  had 
never  been  cooked  before.  I  sliced  it,  and  my  husband  dutifully  ate  it  and  chewed  and 
chewed  and  chewed.  "Very  good,"  he  said.  Of  course,  nobody  could  eat  it. 

That  was  the  first  experience.  I  never  took  cooking  lessons,  but  I  really  concentrated  on 
cooking,  and  I  did  much  more  complicated  cooking  in  those  days  than  I  do  now, 
because  I  lived  out  of  cookbooks.  I  still  have  those  cookbooks. 

Glaser:       How  soon  were  your  children  born? 

Coliver:       Oh,  not  for  a  long  time  because  I  was  working.  We  had  moved  in  1951  and  I  can't  tell 
you  what  happened  between  '47  and  '5 1  except  we  lived  in  San  Francisco.  Norman,  who 
had  had  one  year  of  law  school  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  a 
graduate,  wanted  to  go  back  to  law  school.  He  had  been  an  executive  trainee  in  a 
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company  here,  a  linoleum  company,  and  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  law  school,  he  went  to 
Stanford  Law  School.  So  we  moved  to  Menlo  Park  and  sublet  our  apartment  to  an 
elderly  man,  even  including  our  furniture.  He  said  he  was  just  getting  a  divorce  and  he 
wanted  to  take  this  place,  and  we  said  fine. 

Six  weeks  later,  he  called  us  and  he  said,  "I  got  lonely  and  went  back  to  my  wife.  Will 
you  let  me  out  of  my  contract?"  Being  romantic,  I  said,  "That's  a  very  good  reason.  You 
can  go  back  to  your  wife,  and  we'll  let  you  out  of  the  contract."  We  never  heard  from 
him  again.  I  think  we  must  have  rented  it  out  to  somebody  else. 

Well,  while  we  were  down  in  Menlo  Park,  I  got  myself  a  position  at  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  which  now  has  something  like  3,500  or  4,000  people  working  for  it. 
I  was  among  the  first  one  hundred.  As  usual,  I  was  a  workaholic,  and  I  worked  very 
hard  on  the  things  that  I  had  to  do. 

Glaser:       What  did  you  have  to  do? 

Coliver:       Some  very  funny  things.  I  was  working  for  a  chemist  who  was  putting  out  a  chemical 
economics  handbook,  and  I  was  doing  the  graphs  and  doing  some  of  the  writing.  I  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  chemistry  and  relatively  little  about  economics,  but  he 
showed  me  how  to  do  the  graphs  and  I  did  them  routinely  by  rote.  When  he  retired,  he 
wanted  me  to  become  editor  of  the  handbook.  I  said  I  couldn't  be  editor.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  this  field.  Whatever  I  know,  I  know  from  you,  and  if  you're  not  there,  I 
can't  do  it." 

So  I  turned  that  down,  but  I  remained  at  Stanford  Research  Institute.  In  1950  or  so,  I 
was  posted  to  the  Hoover  Library,  where  I  worked  for  a  year  on  a  very  famous  project 
called  RADIR  (Revolution  and  the  Development  of  International  Relations).  We  had  a 
team  of  people  who  knew  French  to  work  on  this  project,  which  was  conceived  by 
Harold  Laswell  of  Yale  University.  He  was  very  well  known  in  his  field. 

Glaser:       At  that  time  was  the  Hoover  Library  as  conservative  as  it  is  now? 

Coliver:  No,  no,  it  was  wonderful  at  the  time.  The  Hoover  Library  was  under  the  stewardship  of 
Harold  Fisher,  who  was  a  Sovietologist  and  a  very  progressive  man.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  man  who  became  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool. 

Glaser:       That's  a  well-known  Jewish  name. 
Coliver:       Yes,  the  son  of  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi  in  New  York. 

To  digress  a  bit,  Ithiel  and  his  wife  had  two  sons  and  one  of  the  sons  (it  was  ironic  that  it 
came  from  the  grandson  of  a  rabbi)  fought  a  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  while  he  was 
still  in  college  not  to  have  the  name  of  God  in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance--you  know,  the 
question  of  separation  of  religion  and  state.  I  can't  remember  whether  he  won  or  not.  I 
think  the  word  "God"  is  in  there  now.  But  Ithiel  became  a  very  good  friend. 

After  that,  the  man  who  headed  it  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Lerner,  who  was 
from  MIT,  who  was  a  communications  specialist.  Daniel  much  later  became  involved 
with  the  Moonie  movement,  because  Rev.  Moon  always  targeted  the  elite.  He  used  to 
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organize  these  elite  conferences  and  ask  himself  and  his  surroundings  who  are  the  best 
people  in  the  field,  and  he  got  the  best  people  in  the  field. 

He  sponsored  a  conference  on  communications  in  Korea,  very  much  later,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  1960s,  to  which  he  invited  really  some  of  the  top  communicators,  some  of 
whom  I  knew.  Opus  Dei  is  a  conservative  Catholic  movement,  and  Rev.  Moon  did  for 
the  Protestants  what  Opus  Dei  did  for  the  Catholics.  I'm  digressing,  but  this  is  really 
quite  historical.  I  asked  Ithiel,  "Why  are  you  going  to  that  Moonie  conference?"  He 
said,  "They  pay  me,  and  they  pay  me  well."  I  felt,  There  goes  academe. 

To  go  back  to  Hoover.  Harold  Fisher  was  a  marvelous  man  who  had  written  a  number  of 
books  and  sponsored  a  great  deal  of  research  on  Russia.  I  was  there  when  two 
specialists  on  Russia  met  for  the  first  time.  One  of  them  was  Harold  Deutscher,  and  the 
other  one  was  Bertram  Wolffe.  Harold  Deutscher  I  had  met  at  Nuremberg.  He  was  an 
editorial  writer  for  The  Economist,  and  Bertram  Wolffe  had  written  a  couple  of  books 
during  his  Trotskyist  period. 

They  met  under  my  auspices  for  the  first  time,  and  they  immediately  hated  each  other. 
One  of  them— I  forgot  which  one-said  of  the  other,  "I  should  have  knocked  his  head 
off."  They  then  worked  together  at  Hoover  on  the  same  kind  of  research,  and  they  didn't 
kill  each  other,  so  I  think  they  eventually  got  along.  But  they  were  people  who  were 
ideologically  opposed.  One  was  a  Trotskyite,  and  I  think  the  other  one  was  a  Stalinist. 
Both  were  Jewish. 

The  RADIR  project  I  was  on,  which  took  about  a  half  a  year  or  a  year,  concerned  a  word 
counting  of  French  editorials  of  five  leading  French  papers  over  a  fifty-year  period.  It 
was  a  question  of  counting  symbols.  For  instance,  we  had  to  count  how  often  the  word 
or  the  concept  of  freedom  appeared,  as  against  the  word  or  concept  of  security.  We  felt 
that  if  the  word  security  appeared,  that  was  the  gateway  to  a  more  authoritarian  society 
than  under  freedom. 

We  documented  that,  and  later  on  Raymond  Aron,  the  publisher  of  Le  Monde,  looked  at 
our  product  and  said,  "I  could  have  told  them  that  in  three  sentences.  They  didn't  need  to 
spend  a  year  on  it"  It  was  a  very  difficult  project  because  we  had  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  statistical  agreement  among  ourselves.  We  never  achieved  it.  I  don't  know 
whatever  happened  to  the  studies. 

Glaser:       Do  you  think  that  Raymond  Aron  was  correct? 

Coliver:       I  think  he  was  correct.  I  feel  that  way  about  analyses.  Most  of  them  you  can  do  out  of 
gut  feeling.  I  did  that  in  my  later  work  with  the  Asia  Foundation,  where  we  carefully  set 
up  objectives  as  against  situations  on  different  levels,  and  then  we  tried  to  work  toward 
those  objectives.  I  always  feel  what  you  need  to  do  is  know  the  country,  know  its 
aspirations  and  its  aims  and  its  history  and  its  culture,  and  you  would  know  more  about 
it  than  you  can  ever  do  through  objectives. 

In  my  current  oral  history  for  the  Asia  Foundation,  I  say  that.  I  feel  that  being  identified 
with  a  project  totally  is  much  more  important  than  intellectually  trying  to  parse  it  out 
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My  husband  and  his  colleagues  at  Stanford  Law  School  went  through  the  Veterans 
Assistance  Program,  where  the  veterans  paid  their  tuition.  I  supported  ourselves  through 
my  work.  When  Norman  got  his  law  degree,  I  received  my  Ph.T.  in  a  sheepskin,  in  the 
same  kind  of  document  that  the  law  degrees  were  handed  out,  and  it  meant  "Putting 
Hubby  Through."  And  there  were  about  ten  of  us  who  were  wives  of  law  students,  who 
got  our  Ph.T.s. 

He  was  in  a  very  distinguished  class.  Among  them  was  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  a 
man  whose  name  I've  repressed,  who  subsequently  became  senator  for  Idaho.  Idaho.  I 
should  ask  Dianne  Feinstein.  I'm  sure  she  knows  all  of  them.  So  it  was  a  distinguished 
class.  It  had  people  who  went  on  to  very  distinguished  careers,  both  in  politics  and  in 
government  and  in  the  law. 

Glaser:       You  were  at  the  Hoover  Library— 
Coliver:       For  a  year. 
Glaser:       For  a  year,  and  then  what? 

Coliver:       Then  Stanford  Institute  was  asked  by  the  ECA,  the  Economic  Cooperative 

Administration—that  was  the  Marshall  Plan;  it's  currently  our  Agency  for  International 
Development,  AID~to  send  a  team  to  Italy  to  study  labor  relations.  Since  my  husband 
had  been  working  on  labor  relations  in  the  linoleum  factory  when  he  was  on  the 
executive  training  program,  I  recommended  him,  and  they  hired  him,  and  he  went  to 
Italy.  I  never  told  him  it  was  I  who  got  him  his  job. 

So  after  graduation  and  between  the  time  he  took  his  bar  exam  and  the  time  he  started 
working  again  in  the  United  States,  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  I  followed  him  after  six  weeks 
or  a  couple  of  months,  on  a  ship.  I  think  it  was  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Independence.  It  was  an  American  ship. 

We  had  another  fight  because  I  had  met  a  young  Frenchman  whom  I  got  fairly  close  to, 
not  intimate,  and  my  husband  found  out.  For  years  he  wouldn't  let  me  live  it  down, 
right.  I  advised  my  daughters,  "If  you've  had  any  previous  involvements  before  you  get 
involved  with  somebody,  don't  tell  him,  because  if  you  get  married,  for  the  entire  period 
of  your  marriage  it'll  be  thrown  up  to  you."  It  was  to  me,  and  that  was  one  of  the  big 
problems  I  had  in  my  marriage. 

One  of  the  people  I  was  friendly  was,  but  just  friendly,  was  the  head  of  the  delegation. 
His  name  was  Weldon  B.  (Hoot)  Gibson,  who  was  the  head  of  the  economics  division 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  He  was  the  team  leader  of  the  Italian  team. 

We  got  to  Italy  sometime  in  1951  or  '52.  We  had  a  very  interesting  apartment  in 
Trastevere,  which  means  "across  the  river." 

Glaser:       So  you  were  in  Rome. 

Coliver:       Oh,  yes,  in  Rome.  Prior  to  our  having  been  in  Rome,  he  had  been  in  northern  Italy  to 
study  the  Metal  Mechanics  Institute. 
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In  Rome  we  had  a  very  interesting  apartment,  as  I  say.  It  was  in  Trastevere,  on  a  street 
called  Viale  (that  means  "little  street")  and  then  della  Milizie  (that's  Soldier  Street),  on  a 
square  whose  name  I've  forgotten.  It  was  a  beautiful  apartment,  with  marble  floors  and 
Italian  paintings  such  as  Canaletti  on  the  wall.  It  had  belonged  to  an  attorney  for  the 
movie  industry,  who  was  renting  it  out.  He  was  out  of  town  for  a  year. 

We  really  lived  it  up.  We  had  help  and  gave  parties.  There  was  a  cultural  difference 
between  us  and  Italians.  The  drink,  martini,  we  think  of  as  dry  vermouth  and  gin;  they 
thought  of  martini  as  Martini  &  Rossi,  which  can  be  a  dry  vermouth  or  sweet  vermouth. 
They  had  thought  of  the  sweet  vermouth,  so  when  we  gave  them  our  martini,  they  were 
nonplused  and  didn't  drink  it.  We  finally  caught  on  the  fact  that  what  they  wanted  was 
really  a  sweet  vermouth.  But  we  made  a  number  of  friends. 

There  were  lots  of  stories  circulating  because  this  was  the  time  that  J.  D.  Zellerbach  was 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Claire  Booth  Luce  replaced  him  eventually  during  our  period. 
Claire  Booth  Luce  had  just  recently  become  a  Catholic  in  the  wake  of  the  death  of  her 
daughter  in  a  car  accident.  Like  many  converts,  she  became  a  very  convinced  Catholic. 
The  story  went,  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  apocryphal,  that  in  her  first  call  on  the 
Pope,  she  was  given  fifteen  minutes  of  an  audience.  She  went  into  his  chambers,  and  his 
retinue  closed  the  door.  She  didn't  come  out  after  fifteen  minutes;  she  didn't  come  out 
after  twenty  minutes;  she  didn't  come  out  after  thirty  minutes. 

## 

Finally  they  looked  through  the  peephole,  and  all  they  could  hear  from  the  Pope  was, 
"But,  but,  but,  but  madame,  I'm  already  a  Catholic." 

Glaser:       [laughs  heartily] 

Coliver:  It  was  a  famous  story  at  the  time.  We  didn't  have  a  lot  to  do  with  our  embassy,  but  the 
stories  went  around,  and  some  of  them  were  priceless.  This  was  one  of  the  better  ones 
that  I've  remembered. 

But  I  stayed  in  Italy  just  a  couple  of  months  and  followed  my  husband  around.  He  had 
some  very  interesting  interviews.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  head  of  the  Olivetti 
Company,  which  had  a  workers'  village  and  a  marvelous  social  welfare  scheme  for  its 
workers,  an  exemplary  workers'  scheme. 

My  husband  asked  the  head  of  Olivetti,  "How  come  you  are  so  socially  minded?"  And 
the  answer  was,  "Because  I'm  a  descendent  of  two  minorities:  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Jews,  and  I  got  my  social  conscience  from  them." 

We  took  some  lovely  trips.  We  went  up  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  Val  da  Osta,  which  is  a 
valley  right  below  the  Monte  Bianco,  beautiful  countryside.  My  husband,  who  at  the 
time  liked  to  gamble,  went  to  the  casino  in  one  of  the  little  towns  in  the  Val  da  Osta.  We 
took  some  lovely  trips  up  and  down  Tuscany,  to  Italian  coast,  down  to  Naples  and 
Capri.  He  was  working  on  this  very  interesting  subject  which  lasted  six  months  for  him 
and  about  two  or  three  months  for  me.  Then  we  went  home. 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  stayed  on  with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  The  RADIR 
project  was  finished  at  the  time.  I  think  I  went  back  to  Stanford.  What  did  I  do  then? 
There's  a  hole  in  1952.  Oh,  yes,  I  came  back  from  Italy  and  had  left  for  one  reason  or 
another  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

During  my  stint  at  Stanford  Research  Institute  and  my  husband's  stint  at  the  law  school, 
we  lived  in  Palo  Alto  and  in  Menlo  Park,  both.  At  first  we  had  some  lovely  houses.  Our 
first  house  was  an  Eichler  home.  Do  you  remember  the  Eichler  houses? 

Glaser:       Oh,  yes. 

Coliver:       It  belonged  to  a  young  law  student,  the  son  of  the  Prentice  Hall  people,  who  flunked  out 
of  law  school  and  left  all  of  his  law  books  there.  So  we  were  in  the  right  environment, 
and  Norman  could  use  those  law  books.  Next  to  the  house  was  a  tennis  court,  so  we  just 
stepped  out  of  the  house  and  played  tennis.  That  was  the  first  house. 

The  second  house  was  in  Menlo  Park,  a  lovely  Spanish  sort  of  bungalow.  A  two- 
bedroom  bungalow  with  huge  cactus  trees  on  the  side  and  enormous  eucalyptus  trees  on 
the  front  lawn.  They  were  very  messy  trees.  In  the  winter  they  shed  both  their  bark  and 
their  leaves,  but  during  the  summer  they  were  gorgeous  and  smelled  good.  We  were 
right  across  from  the  fourth  tee  on  the  golf  course,  another  sports  area.  We  were  very 
popular  with  our  friends  because  the  golf  balls  that  got  lost  would  end  up  on  our  lawn, 
and  we  always  had  some  to  give  away.  That  was  a  good  period.  Both  of  them  were  good 
periods  at  Stanford.  We  made  lots  of  friends.  Some  of  them  are  still  friends  to  this  day. 

We  decided  to  live  in  San  Francisco.  We  moved  into  another  apartment  with  a  nice 
view,  2945  Pacific  Avenue,  across  from  an  elementary  school,  which  has  now  been 
razed  and  is  going  to  be  the  prime  property  in  San  Francisco.  They're  doing  a 
development  there. 

I  was  looking  for  a  job  because  when  we  moved  to  San  Francisco  I  didn't  want  to 
continue  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  and  I  talked  to  a  friend  of  mine.  During  the 
war  years,  as  I  think  I  mentioned,  I  worked  for  the  Office  of  War  Information  as  a 
propaganda  analyst.  I  looked  for  some  radio  work,  and  a  friend  of  mine  said,  "They  just 
set  up  a  radio  station,  Radio  Free  Asia,  and  you  ought  to  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them." 

Glaser:       Was  this  the  counterpart  to  Radio  Free  Europe? 

Coliver:       It  was  the  counterpart  to  Radio  Free  Europe.  It  didn't  have  as  much  of  a  lack  of 
conscience.  I  do  not  want  to  say  "lack  of  conscience"  but  I  can't  find  the  word. 

Glaser:       Immoral? 

Coliver:       Not  immoral,  not  unconscionable.  Like  Radio  Free  Europe,  it  lacked  political 

conscience.  Radio  Free  Europe,  which  was  funded  by  the  CIA,  was  a  very—I  wish  I 
knew  the  word— let's  leave  it  out,  and  I'll  think  of  it.  They  for  instance,  in  the  early 
fifties,  would  urge  the  Hungarians  to  rebel  against  the  Russians.  Finally  in  November 
1956  they  rebelled.  They  had  been  egged  on  by  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  their  then  prime 
minister,  whose  name  was  Imre  Nagy,  came  on  the  radio  and  said,  "America,  where  are 
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you?"  We  never  came  to  their  rescue  because  we  were  involved  at  the  time  in  the  war  of 
1956,  the  Sinai  War  with  the  Israelis  and  the  British  and  the  French,  and  we  weren't 
interested  in  Hungary.  So  this  man  was  executed.  I  always  held  it  against  Radio  Free 
Europe,  that  they  were  the  ones  that  instigated  this  and  they  didn't  pay  for  it. 

Glaser:       Was  the  word  you  were  looking  for  "manipulative"? 

Coliver:       Well,  Radio  Free  Europe  was  manipulative;  Radio  Free  Asia  was  somewhat 

manipulative,  too.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  too  much  because  that's  on  the  first  page  of 
my  oral  history  for  the  Asia  Foundation. 

Glaser:       Yes,  but  I  want  your  words  in  here. 

Coliver:       I  joined  Radio  Free  Asia  in  1952.  It  had  been  founded  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  on 
September  7th,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  in  San 
Francisco.  Having  had  prior  history  with  the  Office  of  War  Information,  I  was 
immediately  taken  on  as  a  propaganda  analyst.  It  was  essentially  a  propaganda  outfit, 
beamed  essentially  against  China.  In  1954,  whoever  ran  us  at  the  time  decided  that  Asia 
was  free,  they  didn't  need  Radio  Free  Asia  anymore,  and  it  was  abandoned,  and  most  of 
us  were  fired.  There  were  pink  slips  on  our  desk  one  day.  I  didn't  get  one.  I  was  taken 
into  the  new  organization  called  Committee  for  Free  Asia. 

But  to  return  to  Radio  Free  Asia— 
Glaser:       Where  was  it  located? 

Coliver:       The  organization's  headquarters  was  in  San  Francisco  at  105  Market  Street.  The  Radio 
Free  Asia  operation  was  in  the  Philippines,  essentially.  It  had  money,  I'm  sure,  from  the 
CIA.  I  didn't  like  it,  it  wasn't  that  I  didn't  like  the  Chinese,  but  the  Chinese  were  very 
political  people,  and  before  they  beamed  anything  to  China  they  had  huge  quarrels 
about  what  they  should  be  saying  to  the  Chinese. 

Glaser:       Do  you  mean  your  fellow  workers? 

Coliver:       My  fellow  workers.  So  I  felt  that  was  very  counterproductive,  and  I  didn't  like  it.  I  was 
doing  propaganda  analysis,  meaning  that  we  were  beaming  broadcasts  to  China,  and  we 
had  a  certain  message  in  it.  Then  we  were  listening  to  what  the  Chinese  were 
broadcasting  to  us,  and  if  they  talked  about  the  same  subject  we  would  say,  "We 
scored,"  that  they  were  vulnerable  to  what  we  were  saying.  We  had  no  idea  whether 
they  did  or  didn't  take  it  from  our  broadcast,  but  we  always  took  the  coincidence  of  the 
time,  place  and  message.  We  said,  "Mm!  They  must  have  been  listening  to  us,  and  they 
didn't  like  it."  So  I  was  in  that  position  for  some  time,  till  Radio  Free  Asia  was  abolished 
in  1954. 

The  funny  thing  was  that  in  1991  or  '92,  there  was  talk  in  Washington  about  setting  up 
Radio  Free  Asia.  I  gave  a  talk  at  the  occasion  of  my  fortieth  anniversary  with  the  Asia 
Foundation,  which  was  1992,  and  mentioned  that  I  had  worked  for  Radio  Free  Asia  and 
I  didn't  like  it,  and  I  didn't  like  it  for  the  reasons  that  I've  given. 
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This  was  a  talk  before  the  board,  and  one  of  our  board  members  said,  "Funny,  I  am  on 
the  board  of  the  new  Radio  Free  Asia."  I  said,  "Well  you  can  take  my  message  to  them 
that  it  was  a  lost  cause."  The  Radio  Free  Asia  very  soon  thereafter  was  set  up,  and  it's 
still  going.  Now  I  suspect  it  probably  isn't  funded  by  the  CIA,  and  I  don't  want  to  say 
it=s  manipulative,  but  I'm  sure  that  it  follows  a  certain  line  of  democracy  building,  God 
knows  what.  One  of  my  friends  works  for  Taiwan.  I  don't  think  it  has  either  an  overt  or 
a  covert  message,  but  it  directs  its  news  reporting  on  the  kinds  of  incidents  that  deal 
with  democracy  building.  I  haven't  ever  listened  to  it.  I  just  know  it  exists  and  that  I 
opposed  it  at  the  time. 

Would  you  like  something  to  eat? 
Glaser:       No,  thank  you.  You  were  taken  on  by  the  Committee  for  Free  Asia. 

Coliver:       No,  no,  I  was  taken  on  by  the  Radio  Free  Asia,  and  then  it  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
Committee  for  Free  Asia. 

Glaser:       Right,  and  you  were  taken  on  by  them?  You  were  hired  by  them? 
Coliver:       Well,  really,  you  know,  you  can  take  this  word  for  word.  I've  said  all  of  that. 
Glaser:       But  you  haven't  said  it  to  me. 

Coliver:       No,  but  the  point  is,  it's  stale  if  I  say  it  again.  They're  not  going  to  use  it.  They're  just 
going  to  summarize  what  I  said,  because  there  are  fifteen  of  us  who  are  being 
interviewed  by  the  Asia  Foundation.  It  would  be  just  too  big,  so  they're  just 
summarizing  what  we  say.  So  you're  not  really  repeating,  but  for  me,  it's  boring  to  say  it 
again. 

Glaser:       Okay. 

At  what  point  did  you  have  your  children? 

Coliver:       That's  a  good  question  that  did  figure  very  prominently  in  my  life.  We  didn't  have 

children  for  five  years.  We  were  married  in  1947,  and  Susie  was  born  in  1952. 1  stayed 
home  for  only  a  very  short  time,  like  three  weeks,  and  then  I  went  back  to  my  job.  As  I 
say,  I  was  a  workaholic.  We  had  a  very  nice  Russian  housekeeper/nurse  who  took  care 
of  Susie  and  eventually  Sandy,  who  was  born  in  1955.  When  Sandy  was  born,  my  then 
sister-in-law  made  something  which  she  usually  does  at  the  birth  of  children  of  friends: 
she  clipped  the  articles  of  the  day,  such  as  the  occurrences,  the  styles,  the  entertainment 
of  the  day,  and  put  it  in  an  album,  so  we  knew  what  context  the  children  were  born  in. 
Sandy  was  born  either  the  day  or  the  day  after  Jonas  Salk  discovered  the  polio  vaccine. 
I  always  remember  because  I  remember  Sandy's  birthday,  April  13th,  1955. 

I  had  sort  of  a  compact  with  the  children,  that  the  nurse  would  take  them  to  the  window 
as  I  was  driving  out  of  the  garage,  and  they  would  wave  to  me,  and  I  would  wave  to 
them.  And  then  in  the  afternoon  they'd  wait  for  me  by  the  window,  and  I'd  wave  to  them 
and  I'd  be  back.  I  remember  the  first  traumatic  experience  my  children  had  was  when 
one  day  I  forgot  to  wave,  and  I  left  without  waving,  and  I  understand  both  of  them  cried. 
But  on  the  whole,  I  tried  to  give  them  what  was  then  called  quality  time. 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 
Coliver: 
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Coliver: 


How  did  your  husband  feel  about  your  working? 

He  wasn't  thrilled  with  it.  In  lots  of  ways  he  wasn't  thrilled  with  it.  He  didn't  like  me  to 
be  away  from  the  home.  You  know,  he  felt  it  was  something  that  took  my  attention,  and 
a  lot  of  my  energies,  and  also  it  was  a  competition  because  I  worked  in  the  field  of  law. 
We  did  a  lot  of  developing  legal  systems  in  Asia,  and  so  that  was  in  direct  competition 
with  him.  He  was  a  lawyer  who  dealt  in  law  on  an  individual  lawyer  basis.  I  dealt  in  law 
as  a  system  of  social  development  and  social  justice  in  countries,  so  my  work  was  very 
much  broader,  but  essentially  we  were  in  the  same  field.  I  would  talk  with  judges  and 
lawyers,  professors  about  law,  and  law  and  development,  and  write  a  lot  about  it.  I  think 
this  must  have  been  competition  to  him,  and  he  wasn't  thrilled  about  it. 

Tell  me  about  the  children  and  their  schooling. 

The  children  are  the  best  things  that  I  ever  had  and  ever  did.  It  was  great  fun  raising 
them,  because  they  were  so  interesting.  Children  are  so  interesting  as  their  little  minds 
develop.  There  were  some  things  that  Susie  denies,  which  I  think  she  did  say.  For 
instance,  the  question  of  being  Jewish  was  very  prominent  in  our  family.  We  celebrated 
every  Friday  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Susie  was  about  two,  we  were  riding  into 
the  peninsula,  and  Susie  said  to  me,  "Mommy,  gut  Shabbat."  What  that  meant  was  that 
every  Friday  night  we  had  this  Shabbat  ceremony,  and  I  would  bless  the  children  and 
say,  "Gut  Shabbat,"  and  then  I  would  kiss  them.  So  when  she  said,  "Mommy,  gut 
Shabbat,"  it  meant,  "Mommy,  kiss  me."  So  that  was  very  much  part  of  their  life. 

Later  on,  when  Susie  was  eight—I  mean,  we  were  very  definitely  and  pronouncedly 
Jewish;  the  kids  were  in  all  sorts  of  Jewish  councils  and  so  on,  went  to  Camp  Swig  and 
became  counselors,  all  that.  They  had  a  very  Jewish  upbringing.  And  when  she  was 
eight—and  she  says  it  didn't  happen,  but  I  seem  to  remember  that  it  did  happen,  that  a 
child  said  to  her,  "You  dirty  Jew."  And  Susie  looked  at  her  and  said,  "You  poor  child, 
you  must  have  had  a  terrible  upbringing."  That  was  her  reaction  to  the  snide  remark  at 
age  eight.  I  remember  it  very  clearly.  She  doesn't.  So  take  it  for  what  it  is. 

The  children  were  a  unmitigated  joy  to  me  because  they  were  bright,  they  were  peppy, 
we  had  wonderful  discussions.  One  day  Susie  asked  me,  "What  is  God?"  And  I  said  to 
her,  "You  tell  me."  And  she  said,  "God  is  some  kind  of  magic."  I  said,  "Susie,  that's  very 
good."  And  so  we  talked  a  lot  about  God  and  belief  and  so  on.  They  had  a  very  good 
upbringing.  They  both  had  their— not  Bat  Mitzvah  but  confirmation. 

If  they  went  to  Camp  Swig,  you  must  have  belonged  to  a  Reform  congregation. 

Yes.  We  went  in  1947,  when  we  came  back— no,  no.  When  we  were  first  married  we 
joined  Emanu-El,  and  I  was  scared  of  the  people  in  Emanu-El.  They  all  wore  fur,  and 
they  were  all  rich,  and  I  didn't  have  any  particular  way  to  relate  to  them.  The  first  Yom 
Kippur  at  Emanu-El,  Rabbi  Irving  Reichert  gave  an  anti-Israel  sermon  because  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  Council  for  American  Judaism,  which  was  an  anti-Israel, 
assimilationist  organization.  The  founder  of  it  was  a  man  in  Baltimore,  and  Reichert 
was  the  vice  president.  I  was  very  upset  by  the  speech  because  I'd  been  giving  speeches 
about  getting  people  to  Israel  and  all  that,  and  he  says,  "Israel  is  an  embarrassment  to 
the  Jewish  community."  So  I  was  very  upset.  It  was  the  first  Yom  Kippur  we  had  at 
Emanu-El.  We've  remained  in  Emanu-El  ever  since. 
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Neither  one  of  us  has  been  on  the  board.  Susie  was  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  and  Norman  became  a  board  member,  so  we  had  two  members  of 
the  family  on  the  board:  father,  daughter.  Since  then  it's  happened  in  some  other 
families,  but  they  were  the  first  father-daughter  team.  So,  very  interested  and  active  in 
Jewish  culture,  Jewish  law,  Jewish  learning. 

When  the  kids  went  to  Camp  Swig,  they  were  in  their  teens  and  very  soon  they  became 
CITs,  counselors  in  training.  It  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  their  Jewish  background.  Of 
course,  they'd  gone  to  Sunday  school  and  all  of  that,  but  Camp  Swig  was  a  deep 
experience. 

Another  deep  experience~and  I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  for  both  children  or  not-was 
the  temple  trip  that  they  took  to  Israel.  I  think  at  some  point  they  were  able  to  participate 
in  a  dig  in  the  Negev,  not  far  from  where  Abraham  lived.  So  they  learned  living  Jewish 
history,  and  they  came  back  imbued  with  it.  They're  still  not  terribly  active,  but  they  go 
to  temple,  and  when  we  have  Yahrzheit,  they  go  to  temple  with  me.  They  still  observe 
some  of  the  holidays. 

Susie  and  Bob  now  belong  to  Beth  Sholom,  which  was  my  mother's  temple,  and  the 
rabbi  there,  Alan  Lew,  came  to  Judaism  from  Buddhism.  He  is  a  very  charismatic  man 
and  is  attracting  a  lot  of  the  Jewish  young  intellectuals  to  retreats  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
Susie  particularly  is  active  in  the  temple.  Sandy's  been  gone  so  much  but  she  pops  in  at 
times.  She  won't  be  here  for  Rosh  Hashanah;  she'll  be  in  New  York,  so  she'll  be  going 
with  a  friend  of  hers. 

Glaser:       Tell  me  about  their  professions. 

Coliver:       Well,  Sandy  was  an  excellent  student.  She  went  to  Marin  Country  Day,  and  we  used  to 
carpool  to  Marin  Country  Day,  which  sort  of  cut  into  my  work  schedule.  She  had  a 
wonderful  mathematics  teacher  (they  were  doing  New  Math  at  the  time)  who  taught  her 
fourth  graders  eleventh  grade  math.  I  took  a  course  and  I  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about.  That  was  an  excellent  class,  and  the  kids  have  gone  on  to  very  interesting  careers. 

Marin  County  Day  only  went  for  eight  grades,  so  Sandy  went  to  Lowell  High  School, 
which  is  a  very  good  school,  a  challenging  school.  Among  the  first  ten  graduates  were,  I 
think,  five  Jews  and  three  Chinese  and  two  others.  The  only  difference  between  the 
Jews  and  Chinese  was  that  the  Chinese  were  more  interested  in  ROTC;  they  were  more 
militarily  inclined  than  the  Jews.  The  Jews  weren't  interested  in  reserve  officer  training. 
They  all  got  along  very  well. 

When  Sandy  graduated  from  high  school,  she  had  the  choice  of  either  Harvard  or  Yale 
because  they  were  the  top  ten  kids,  so  she  took  an  SAT  and  got  a  1600.  That's  perfect, 
you  know.  You  can't  go  any  higher.  She  was  particularly  good  in  math,  and  she  wanted 
to  study  math,  so  we  sent  her  to  Yale.  The  first  year  in  Yale,  they  had  sort  of  a  threshold 
course  in  math,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  course  she  said,  "Mommy,  I  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about.  I  can't  do  it."  She  was  the  last  of  twenty-five  females  to  drop  out 
of  math. 

Then  we  tried  to  figure  out  what  she  ought  to  be  studying.  Norman  wanted  very  much 
for  her  to  be  a  lawyer. 
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We  said,  "Sandy,  you'll  make  a  terrible  lawyer,"  and  she  said,  "Why?"  We  said,  "You 
just  don't  have  the  mind  for  it."  So  then  she  joined  law  school  out  of  sheer  resistance. 

Glaser:       At  Yale? 

Coliver:       No,  no,  not  at  Yale.  She  had  the  choice  of  four  law  schools.  While  she  was  at  Yale,  she 
did  a  lot  of  public  interest  law,  legal  aid,  student  legal  aid  in  Hartford,  but  then  she  was 
admitted  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Philadelphia,  and  Berkeley.  She  said  she  doesn't 
want  to  go  to  an  elite  school;  she  wants  to  go  to  a  people's  university,  so  she  went  to 
Berkeley  and  got  her  law  degree  there.  She  was  also  an  oppositionist  there.  Her  law 
class,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  graduated  with  a  mourning  band  around  their  sleeve,  and  I 
can't  remember  what  they  were  mourning.  The  dean  was  not  thrilled  with  the  group's 
being  so  politically  involved,  but  nothing  happened. 

What  got  Sandy  into  law  school  was  not  only  our  discussion  but  a  meeting  I  had  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Newman,  who  at  the  time  was  dean  of  the  law  school.  I 
found  him  a  very  challenging  but  a  very  arrogant  man.  We  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
plane  going  to  ski  in  Switzerland.  He  had  a  lodge  there,  near  Geneva.  We  were  talking 
about  law,  and  by  the  time  we  got  through,  I  said,  "I  wish  I  could  go  to  your  course."  He 
said,  "If  you  can't,  why  not  send  your  daughter?"  I  said,  "That's  a  great  idea." 

When  we  had  persuaded  Sandy  to  go  to  law  school,  she  entered  Berkeley.  In  her  second 
year,  she  became  a  law  clerk  to  Frank  Newman,  who  by  that  time  had  become  one  of  the 
justices  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Glaser:       State  Supreme  Court. 

Coliver:       On  the  State  Supreme  Court.  I  had  a  big  discussion  with  Frank  at  the  time.  We  became 
very  good  friends.  Frank  was  not  just  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  human  rights  advocate.  He 
worked  on  the  Greek  colonels  and  on  the  Chilean  case  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  he 
inspired  his  kids  with  this  kind  of  concern—human  rights  concerns. 

Sandy,  when  she  went  to  work  with  him  on  the  court,  said  she  learned  more  about 
constitutional  law  in  her  second  year  of  law  school  than  at  any  time  before  and  probably 
since.  She  loved  that  year.  Every  year  Frank  took  some  of  his  top  students  to  lobby  in 
Geneva  before  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  Sandy  went  there  a  couple  of  times 
with  him.  They  became  very  good  friends. 

When  he  died—he  died  from  one  day  to  another  some  ten  years  ago— she  set  up  a 
memorial  for  him  in  Washington,  where  she  was  working  at  the  time.  We  went  to  his 
memorial  here.  He  was  very  well  liked.  I  said  he  was  arrogant  at  the  beginning,  but  he 
turned  out  not  to  be;  he  was  just  a  very  challenging,  creative  person.  I  think  he  was  the 
biggest  influence  on  Sandy's  intellectual  life  and  on  many  of  her  human  rights 
colleagues,  who  are  now  a  community  around  the  world.  They're  still  in  touch  with  each 
other,  and  they'd  all  been  touched  by  Frank.  Sandy  always  has  somebody  staying  with 
her.  Somebody  pops  in.  Many  of  them  are  graduates  of  Frank  Newman's  courses.  It's 
still  a  very  close-knit  community,  I'm  glad  about  that,  and  they've  all  gone  into  human 
rights  law. 
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Glaser:       Now  tell  me  about  Susie. 

Coliver:  Susie  had  a  problem  in  her  teens.  She  developed  scoliosis  and  had  to  wear  one  of  those 
braces  from  the  neck  to  the  hips,  which  was  very  confining.  She  handled  it  beautifully, 
but  it  must  have  left  a  mark  on  her.  She  couldn't  do  some  of  the  activities  with  the  kids. 
She  skied  with  the  brace  on.  And  she  didn't  have  a  very  good  time.  She  went  to  Burke's. 
Burke's  is  a  very  elitist  school,  and  she  felt  many  of  the  kids  had  all  the  wrong  values. 

When  Susie  was  in  eighth  grade,  she  was  allowed  to  take  her  eighth  grade  by  long 
distance  learning,  so  she  had  an  eighth-grade  math  course  from  Burke's  before  she  went 
to  Lowell,  which  was  ninth  grade.  But  it  went  all  the  way  to  twelfth,  so  she  graduated 
from  Burke's.  One  of  her  dear  friends,  who  was  one  class  ahead  of  her,  committed 
suicide.  She  was  obviously  a  depressed  child,  but  Burke's  didn't  help. 

Glaser:       Why  did  she  stay  at  Burke's  until  the  twelfth  grade  and  she  graduated  when  she  was 
unhappy  there? 

Coliver:       I  don't  know  whether  we  didn't  communicate  enough.  We  didn't  realize  how  unhappy 
she  was  at  Burke's.  There  were  certain  things  she  liked  there.  They  had  a  dressmaking 
course,  and  she  made  a  very  nice  dress  and  things  like  that.  She  liked  some  of  the 
teachers.  She  had  a  good  education.  But  it  didn't  give  her  the  kind  of  social  background, 
kind  of  varied  background  that  she  would  have  had  in  public  school.  I  think  she  was  in 
with  elite  young  women  who  all  went  on  to  their  debut.  She  was  asked  to  be  debuted 
and  we  said,  "No,  that's  not  a  Jewish  enterprise."  It  was  the  kind  of  girls  who  were 
mostly  interested  with  clothing  and  boyfriends  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  Susie 
wasn't  all  that  interested  in  those  things  at  the  time.  Now  I  can't  even  remember  who  her 
boyfriends  were  at  the  time. 

Glaser:       When  she  graduated,  what  did  she  do? 

Coliver:       When  she  graduated,  we  wanted  her  to  go  to  University  of  California.  I  suggested  that 
she  take  a  one-year  sort  of  all-inclusive  course  that  included  political  science,  which 
was  my  field.  She  started  it  and  then  she  decided  she  didn't  like  it.  Then  I  think  she  must 
have  thought  to  herself— and  this  is  much  of  my  second  guessing— that  she  wanted  to  do 
something  that  Mommy  doesn't  do.  That  was  in  the  rebellious  years.  Actually,  one  year 
after  high  school  both  children  left  for  one  year.  Susie  was  working  in  an  architectural 
firm,  and  Sandy  was  working  in  the  Ford  Foundation  on  a  death  penalty  project,  and 
that  helped  them  get  them  into  the  various  professions. 

Susie  worked  in  the  architectural  firm  and  liked  it  very  much,  and  the  year  after  she  had 
quit  school,  she  went  back  into  architecture  school  and  finished  that.  Somewhere  along 
the  way— she  had  already  finished  school,  but  she  hadn't  had  her  architecture  degree, 
which  she  never  did  get.  She  got  her  environmental-whatever-it-is  degree. 

Then  she  worked  for  a  number  of  architects.  One  she  worked  with  was  the  man  who 
became  her  husband,  Bob.  He  was  divorced,  had  two  sons.  They  lived  together  for 
something  like  eight  years,  I  think.  Susie  asked  me  whether  she  could  live  with  Bob. 
Bob  was  eighteen  years  older.  She  said,  "He's  the  nicest  man  I've  ever  known.  He's  just 
like  my  grandfather."  I  said,  "My  gosh,  she's  marrying  her  grandfather." 
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Glaser:       [laughs] 

Coliver:       So  I  said  to  her,  "Susie,  he's  much  older  than  you.  Men  die  before  women  do.  You'd  be  a 
widow  a  long  time."  She  said,  "If  I  have  twenty  good  years  with  him,  that  will  be 
enough."  And  they  got  married. 

Glaser:       What  is  her  married  name? 

Coliver:       Herman,  he  is  the  nephew  of  Justin  Herman,  who  was  the  city  planner.  Justin  Herman 
Plaza  is  named  after  him.  And  so  they  lived  ever  after  happily. 

She's  now  a  step-grandmother,  and  I'm  a  step-great-grandmother.  Bob  had  two 
delightful  sons,  one  an  architect  and  one  an  actor.  They  got  married,  and  they  both 
produced  sons,  so  he's  a  grandfather. 
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VL  THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 


[Interview  6:  September  21,  2001]  ## 

Glaser:       Edith,  when  Radio  Free  Asia  was  abolished,  you  began  to  work  for  the  Committee  for 
Free  Asia,  and  then  in  1 954  that  turned  into  the  Asia— 

Coliver:       Asia  Foundation. 
Glaser:       Tell  me  about  the  Asia  Foundation. 

Coliver:       The  Asia  Foundation  is  a  very  positive  organization.  It  has  a  headquarters  and  resident 
representatives  in  fourteen  countries.  When  I  went  overseas,  it  was  only  about  four  or 
five  countries,  but  we've  grown  to  working  in  fourteen  countries.  Later  on  we  will  talk 
about  my  work  in  the  Philippines,  where  I  was  for  nine  years,  and  in  Taiwan,  where  I 
was  for  four  and  a  half. 

Glaser:       How  is  the  Asia  Foundation  funded? 

Coliver:       The  Asia  Foundation  was  funded,  without  our  knowledge,  through  organizations  that 
were  funded  by  the  CIA.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Asia  Foundation.  Actually,  the 
Asia  Foundation  was  founded  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  so  it  was 
just  our  forty-ninth  anniversary,  or  fiftieth,  or  whatever.  That  was  during  the  [Senator 
Joseph]  McCarthy  period.  At  a  time  like  that,  we  couldn't  do  the  kind  of  work  that  we 
did  overtly.  McCarthy  would  get  after  us.  You  know,  he  would  say,  as  he  said,  "I  have 
in  my  hand  345  names  of  known  Communists  in  the  State  Department,"  and  so  we 
couldn't  work  on  that.  So  we  got  funding  from  other  organizations,  which  were  front 
organizations. 

I'll  tell  you  why  we  couldn't  do  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  doing.  At  the  time,  we  were 
engaged  in  exchanges  with  other  countries,  bringing  people  to  this  country,  very  much 
like  what  USIA  [United  States  Information  Agency]  is  doing  now.  One  of  our  earliest 
and  most  successful  grants  was  a  grant  to  one  I  called  the  Harold  Lasky  of  Japan.  He 
was  a  left-wing  socialist,  the  head  of  the  biggest  trade  union  federation,  and  he  was  an 
intellectual. 

Glaser:       Harold  Lasky  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  college  in  London,  wasn't  he? 

Coliver:       That's  right,  but  I  said  he  was  the  Harold  Lasky  of  Japan.  We  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  because  as  a  socialist  he  was  an  America  basher,  and  we  brought  him  over 
because  we  felt  that  if  he  wants  to  bash  the  United  States,  he  better  know  what  he's 
talking  about.  He  wanted  to  see  people  from  David  Riesman,  who  wrote  The  Lonely 
Crowd,  to  [General  Douglas]  Mac  Arthur.  He  got  to  see  everybody  in  a  four-weeks'  trip. 
When  he  went  back  to  Japan,  he  was  very  much  more  knowledgeable  about  the  United 
States  and  much  more  conciliatory. 

Glaser:       Were  the  foundation's  aims  solely  political? 
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Coliver:       No,  I  would  say  sociopolitical.  I  want  to  explain  what  "political"  means.  Political  is 
working--!  mean,  a  lot  of  things  are  political.  But  if  you  work  from  one  country  to 
another,  it's  a  political  act  because  in  some  way  you  affect  the  people  with  new  ideas. 
So  when  somebody  would  ask  us,  "Is  the  foundation  political?"  I  would  say,  "Yes,  but 
we're  not  partisan  political."  In  other  words,  we  could  never  back  one  party  as  against 
another.  For  instance,  in  my  work  in  the  Philippines,  I  backed  the  opposition.  That  was 
not  a  party;  it  was  a  Catholic  opposition.  They  eventually  succeeded  in  the  first  coup  in 
1986,  but  that's  very  much  later. 

Glaser:       Yes,  it  is.  How  is  the  foundation  organized  in  terms  of  its  table  of  organization? 

Coliver:       We  have  a  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  and  a  president  who  is  appointed  by  our  board 
of  directors.  Now,  our  board  of  directors  unfortunately  has  a  flaw  because  they're  self- 
perpetuating.  You  have  the  same  people  on  the  board  for  maybe  twenty  years.  We 
working  stiffs  felt  that  that  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  foundation  because  new  ideas 
were  hard  to  introduce.  Now  we  have  new  people  on  the  board,  and  we  still  don't  have  a 
three-year  term  or  a  two-year  term  or  whatever.  They're  appointed,  and  they  stay  there 
until  they  drop  out 

Glaser:       Would  you  name  some  of  the  people  on  the  board  in  the  early  years? 

Coliver:       Yes.  In  the  early  years  we  had  some  very  distinguished  people.  We  had-what's  his 
name?  The  one  who  wrote  Hawaii. 

Glaser:       James  Michener? 

Coliver:       Michener  was  on  our  board,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  man  who  was  a  newspaper 

publisher.  His  name  was  Barry  Bingham  from  Louisville,  Kentucky.  I  think  his  papers 
were  the  five  best  papers  in  the  country. 

Glaser:       So  you  didn't  have  just  people  from  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Coliver:       No,  no,  it  was  a  national  board.  We  had  the  sister  of  Henry  Luce,  who  was  an  old  China 
hand.  She's  still  alive.  She's  now  ninety-two. 

Glaser:       Do  you  remember  her  name? 

Coliver:       Yes,  of  course.  Elizabeth  Luce  Moore.  I  don't  really  know  her  husband's  name,  but  they 
called  him  "Tex"  Moore.  He  predeceased  her  a  long  time  ago.  Beth  Moore  was  a 
marvelous  person,  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  her.  She  was  what  I  called  a 
"we  person."  She  would  never  say,  "You  guys  ought  to  do  this  or  you  ought  to  do  that." 
She  would  say,  "We  must  do  such  and  so."  She  was  the  lay  international  secretary  of  the 
YWCA.  She  was  among  the  first  people  to  go  back  to  China  when  we  opened  China. 
The  first  person  she  visited  was  the  secretary  of  the  YWCA  in  China.  The  secretary  said 
to  her,  "You  and  I  have  gone  different  paths,  but  we  have  the  same  ideas."  She  wrote 
about  her  trip  to  China 

When  she  had  her  seventy-fifth  birthday,  the  YWCA  gave  her  a  big  party.  This  was 
some  seventeen  years  ago.  I  gave  this  talk  about  the  "we  person,"  because  that's  really 
the  character  of  the  person. 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 


Glaser: 

Coliver: 

Glaser: 


Now  I  am  a  consultant  to  a  project  of  the  Luce  Foundation  called  the  Elizabeth  Luce 
Moore  Fellowships.  This  is  to  bring  every  year  eight  Chinese  women,  mostly  young 
women,  thirty-somethings,  who  are  leaders  in  their  organizations— two  from  Taiwan, 
two  from  Hong  Kong,  and  four  from  mainland  China.  We  bring  them  over  here  to  intern 
in  agencies  similar  to  their  own.  I  give  the  opening  party.  These  eight  women  haven't 
known  each  other,  and  they  arrive  the  same  day,  sometime  in  May.  I  have  them  the 
second  day,  and  they  have  bonded,  which  is  simply  wonderful.  You  see  these  women 
who  have  become  fast  friends  and  know  they'll  be  friends  for  life.  They  come  to  the 
house.  I'm  the  grandmother,  and  I  give  the  party  for  them. 

They  freely  talk  with  each  other  about  everything,  about  what  they  were  supposed  to 
learn.  What  they  were  supposed  to  learn  was  the  idea  of  volunteerism  because  it  didn't 
exist,  of  course,  in  the  mainland. 

We  feel,  coming  back  to  the  Asia  Foundation,  that  a  civil  society  is  the  backbone  of  a 
society.  We  don't  let  government  do  this.  Whatever  seems  to  be  wrong,  we  form  an 
organization  and  what  we  try  to  do  in  this  country,  which  we  felt  was  important  for 
other  countries  too,  was  to  nudge  our  government  into  doing  the  kind  of  things  that  that 
group,  for  instance,  wants  to  do.  That  might  be  advancement  of  women;  it  might  be 
environment;  it  might  be  culture;  it  might  be  social  development,  what  they  call  the 
social  safety  net. 

In  all  these  fields,  every  year  we  bring  one  group.  This  last  group  was  in  arts  education. 
When  we  started  that  program,  we  thought  they  wanted  to  see  what  the  United  States 
has  to  offer.  Then  when  these  women  came  (as  I  say,  they  were  thirty-somethings;  the 
oldest  was  something  like  forty-five)  we  saw  that  they  had  that  principle  in  spades. 

For  instance,  I  went  to  visit  the  arts  education  program  in  Hong  Kong.  They  got  money 
from  the  racetrack  and  built  a  beautiful  building  and  set  up  galleries  and  training 
programs.  They  had  a  big  auditorium  for  drama  training.  They  were  the  backbone  of 
cultural  training  in  Hong  Kong.  And  so  we  found  out  that  these  people  have  a  lot  to 
teach  to  us. 

Interesting. 

I  helped  redirect  the  program  and  said  we  can't  just  tell  them  how  wonderful  we  are;  we 
ought  to  listen  to  how  wonderful  they  are.  And  they  were. 

China,  this  huge  country  of  1 .2-and-a-half  billion  people,  has  introduced  the  principle  of 
volunteerism,  of  what  we  call  self-help,  among  the  citizenry.  What  they  do  is  they  go 
into  an  organization  like  this  and  see  how  money  is  raised,  how  membership  is 
attracted,  how  publicity  is  effected,  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  strengthen  a  voluntary 
organization.  And  these  women  went  to  it  like  fish  to  water. 

That's  wonderful,  but  this  is  the  Elizabeth  Luce  Moore  Fellowship. 

Yes. 

Excuse  me.  I  want  to  get  back  to  other  members  of  the  Asia  Foundation  board. 
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Coliver:       Elizabeth  Moore  was  a  driving  force  in  the  Asia  Foundation.  She  has  Alzheimer's  or 
something,  she  can't  remember.  Her  contribution  has  been  enormous.  And  she's  still  on 
the  board,  even  though  she  doesn't  ever  come  to  any  meetings.  She  lives  in  New  York, 
and  very  time  I  go  to  New  York,  I  visit  her.  She  makes  like  she  recognizes  me,  which  is 
both  sad  and  wonderful.  She's  now  ninety-two. 

Barry  Bingham  was  not  only  the  head  of  his  newspaper-television  chain  in  Louisville, 
but  he  was  also  at  one  point  the  president  of  an  organization  that  we  funded.  We  didn't 
tell  the  organization  what  to  do.  It  was  called  the  International  Press  Institute,  which  is 
an  international  organization  of  newspaper  publishers.  Every  year  they  made  a  trip 
somewhere,  and  I  went  with  them  to  Israel.  This  was  the  year  that  Shimon  Peres  (whom 
I  had  befriended  before)  for  the  first  time  said,  "We  must  trade  territory  for  peace."  He 
said  that  in  the  Knesset.  I  said,  "My  God,  he's  never  said  that  before."  That  was  the 
beginning  of  that. 

Barry  Bingham's  family  was  a  star-crossed  family.  He  lost  three  of  his  children  in 
accidents.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  man.  One  of  the  children  ran  into  an  electric  wire  and 
was  electrocuted.  He  was  riding  horseback  and  fell  onto  a  fence.  The  second  one  was 
driving  with  his  surfboard  in  his  car  next  to  the  driver's  seat.  He  negotiated  a  curve,  and 
the  surfboard  hit  him  and  broke  his  neck.  He  had  four  children,  and  three  of  them  died. 
It  was  only  a  man  of  his  strength  who  could  endure  this.  Then  the  remaining  members 
of  the  family  started  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 

Glaser:       I  think  a  book  has  been  written  about  that. 
Coliver:       I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  because  the  Binghams  were  very  famous  and  quite  wonderful. 

Glaser:       You  said  that  your  organization  funded  the  International  Press  Institute.  Was  it  usual  for 
the  Asia  Foundation  to  make  funds  available  to  organizations  within  the  United  States? 

Coliver:       No,  no,  this  was  an  international  organization,  and  the  presidency  alternated,  and  so  did 
the  secretariat. 

Glaser:       But  who  did  the  funding?  I'm  a  little  unclear. 
Coliver:       Well,  some  of  it  was  our  funding. 
Glaser:       When  you  say  "our"  you  mean  Asia  Foundation? 

Coliver:       Asia  Foundation.  This  was  after  the  CIA  days.  I  have  to  digress  about  that.  What  we  did 
with  the  International  Press  Institute,  for  instance,  we  helped  them  establish  an  Asian 
section.  The  membership  was  totally  Asian:  from  Afghanistan  east  to  Korea,  all  the  way 
throughout  Asia.  The  organization  was  devoted— still  is,  and  it's  still  going  strong—to 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  had  a  monthly  newsletter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
would  give  marks  to  the  press  or  the  media  situation  in  their  country,  and  that  was 
published  in  their  newsletter.  To  this  day,  it's  adhered  to.  I  mean,  it's  published 
generally.  The  media  know  it.  I  belong  to  a  chat-room  group.  They  know  it. 

They  had  a  very  interesting  secretary  who  was  Sri  Lankan.  His  name  was  Tarzie 
Vittache.  He  was  a  Sri  Lankan  whose  papers  had  been  closed  by  the  government,  and  he 
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became  the  Asian  secretary.  We  didn't  fund  his  salary,  but  we  funded  his  travel,  and  we 
funded  some  of  the  travel  of  some  of  the  publishers  (they  weren't  all  rich)  to  go  to  their 
conference.  So  we  were  very  intimately  involved  with  the  International  Press  Institute. 

At  some  point,  Barry  Bingham  became  its  head.  It  was  those  kinds  of  people  who 
became  members  of  IPI.  This  was  twenty,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it's  still  going 
strong,  and  it's  still  being  cited.  Freedom  House  in  the  United  States  runs  a  similar 
program,  and  I'm  sure  they've  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  program  of  the  International  Press 
Institute. 

So  that  was  Barry  Bingham.  I  think  he  and  Michener  were  the  most  prominent  of  our 
board  members.  Michener  didn't  stay  on  the  board  very  long.  He  resigned  at  some 
point,  and  I  never  knew  why. 

Some  of  the  other  people  were  from  San  Francisco,  prominent  lawyers.  Now  we  have 
racial  diversity.  We  have  an  African  American  woman  who  is  the  wife  of  an  African 
American  who  was  in  the  first  group  of  five  young  blacks  who  had  scholarships  to 
Harvard  University.  One  of  our  foundation  people,  one  of  my  colleagues,  was  one  of 
those  five.  He  became  president  of  University  of  Chicago.  I  mean,  these  were  all  very 
distinguished  young  people  in  their  early  Harvard  days,  and  they  went  on  to  terrific 
careers. 

This  man's  wife  is  now  on  our  board.  Our  board  didn't  have  any  women  in  the 
beginning.  Oh  no,  they  did  have  Elizabeth  Moore,  but  by  virtue  of  being  a  Luce.  But 
now  we  have  several  women  on  the  board,  and  we  have  one  ex-foundation  staff 
member,  this  black  colleague  of  mine,  who  is  on  the  board.  He  was  taken  on  the  board 
maybe  twenty  years  ago  and  is  still  on  it.  I  mean,  this  is  the  one  thing  I  fault  the 
foundation.  But  this  by  way  of  foundation  structure. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  what  other  people  were  on  the  board.  Well,  Madeleine  Haas 
Russell  was  on  it.  She  was  the  treasurer,  and  she  donated  a  fair  amount  of  money  to  the 
foundation.  I'm  not  sure  whether  she  left  any  in  her  will.  And  then  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Griffiths,  who  was  sort  of  "the  don  of  Pebble  Beach."  Once  the  foundation  had  a  retreat 
at  his  house. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  we  didn't  encourage  board  members  to  include  the 
foundation  in  their  wills.  They  were  all  people  over  sixty.  A  number  of  them  have  died. 
One  of  them  was  president  of  Columbia  University.  I  forgot  his  name  now.  We  had  two 
university  presidents  on  our  board  and,  as  I  say,  lawyers  always.  Our  board  is  some 
twenty  people,  and  they're  quite  loyal  to  the  foundation. 

But  I  need  to  finish  up  about  CIA  because  you  asked  me  who  funded  the  foundation. 
Well,  in  1967  our  board,  who  was  "witting,"  knew  about  our  source  of  funding.  We 
didn't,  the  staff  people,  but  we  learned  about  it  later.  On  March  21,  1967  (I'll  never 
forget  the  date)  our  board  went  public  and  said  that  the  foundation  had  been  receiving 
money  from  institutions  that  were  funded  by  the  government.  Now,  that  was  a 
bombshell.  Particularly  they  hadn't  informed  our  representatives  overseas.  You  know, 
each  one  of  our  offices  was  headed  by  a  representative.  I'll  tell  you  about  the  makeup  of 
that. 
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So  our  representatives  suddenly  heard  that  we  had  been  getting  this  money,  and  the 
backlash  from  other  countries  in  which  we  were  resident  was  immediate  and  furious. 
India  asked  us  to  "suspend  our  operations  in  India,"  despite  the  fact  that  every  grant  that 
we  made  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Indian  government,  by  the  prime  minister's  office. 
Previously  India  and  Pakistan  had  both  said  they  knew  what  we  were  doing,  and  they 
knew  what  we  were  doing  was  good  and  they  approved,  and  they  gladly  took  our 
money. 

But  several  years  later,  I  met  the  Indian  consul  general  here  in  San  Francisco,  who 
became  a  good  friend.  I  met  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Asian  Art.  We  had  a 
meeting  toward  fundraising  for  the  Avery  Brundage  collection.  I  told  him  I  was  Edith 
Coliver  from  the  Asia  Foundation.  He  said,  "Oh,  the  Asia  Foundation.  You  put  us  in  an 
untenable  position  by  telling  us  where  your  money  came  from.  We  were  happy  to  take 
your  money,  but  we  cannot  take  your  money  anymore  because  (that  was  now  during  the 
Cold  War)  our  organization  has  had  offers  from  Russia  with  similar  kinds  of  programs. 
If  we  accept  one,  we  have  to  accept  the  other,  so  we  don't  want  either." 

We're  not  back  in  India  yet.  We  have  invited  Indians,  very  high-ranking  Indians  like  the 
chief  justice,  who  became  a  good  friend.  He  blamed  us  for  telling  them  that  we  had  been 
receiving  funds.  Well,  this  hit  the  fan  and  hit  the  newspapers.  Actually,  I  think  it  came 
from~I  don't  know  if  you  remember  Ramparts  magazine. 

Glaser:       Yes. 

Coliver:       It  was  a  left-leaning  magazine.  The  editor,  Paul  Jacobs,  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
A  couple  of  months  before  all  of  this  became  public,  they  had  been  doing  exposes  about 
the  trade  unions  and  the  student  organizations,  all  had  been  funded  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  CIA.  He  said,  "Edith,  you're  next."  Maybe  because  of  that,  our 
board  went  public  to  preempt  the  exposure.  So  other  countries  became  very  leery  of  our 
work.  But  then  the  attorney  general,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  set  up  a  commission  to  study 
covert  funding.  That  commission  studied  the  Asia  Foundation  and  after  several  months 
of  study  recommended  that  we  no  longer  get  these  funds.  But  they  had  set  aside  a 
bailout  fund  of  $2  million  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  they 
bridged  us  over  because  we  would  have  gone  under  at  the  time. 

Glaser:       That  recognized  the  importance  of  the  foundation. 
Coliver:       We're  still  considered  a  national  asset. 

Whenever  one  of  us  was  assigned  overseas,  we  arrived  under  a  cloud.  People  used  to 
kid  us,  "You're  CIA."  Now,  CIA  funding  didn't  mean  that  we  were  snoopers.  It  did 
mean  that  those  who  were  witting  wrote  letters  to  either  the  agency  or— 

m 

We  had  to  write  memos  on  anything  that  happened  in  our  countries  or  in  the  United 
States  that  was  important  to  us  and  to  the  foundation.  I  wrote  a  memo  that  I  think  found 
its  way  to  Washington  one  way  or  another.  I  mentioned  that  Ramparts  was  about  to 
write  about  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  this  then  resulted  in  the  making  it  official  and  to 
our  board  coming  out  and  making  a  statement. 
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But  I've  got  far  afield  from  the  structure  of  the  foundation,  which  is  a  pity  because 
we've  got  to  get  back  to  that.  We  have  a  board  and  we  have  an  annual  budget,  which  is 
huge.  My  budget  from  the  Philippines  was  something  like  103  pages,  so  you  can 
imagine  from  thirteen  countries.  Our  poor  board  was  asked  to  read  our  budgets  and  our 
plans.  Not  everybody  read  them,  I'm  sure,  [phone  rings]  [tape  interruption] 

Glaser:       If  you  had  a  budget  that  was  so  many  pages,  you  must  have  had  budget  lines  for  pencils 
and  sheets  of  paper.  Why  would  it  be  so  long? 

Coliver:       Because  that's  part  of  the  structure.  The  budget  that  we  made  was  based  on  four 

considerations.  First  was  the  situation  in  the  world.  We  called  that  objective  number 
one.  We  gave  scant  attention  to  that  because  it  didn't  change. 

Second  was  the  situation  in  the  country.  We  were  particularly  mindful  of  that  because 
our  work  was  based  on  the  situation  in  the  country.  We  wanted  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong,  what  was  needed,  where  we  could  be  of  help. 

The  third  objective  was  the  field  of  endeavor,  such  as  in  the  field  of  law,  where,  for 
instance,  we  would  submit  budget  items  (I'll  tell  you  the  budget  process  later)  as  to 
what  fields  we  wanted  to  work  in.  That  was  law  and  justice;  it  was  women;  it  was 
government,  responsible  and  accountable  government;  it  was  the  voluntary  sector.  Did  I 
say  environment? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       Environment.  There  were  some  others  than  I  can't  remember  right  now.  This  was 
category  three— we  started  numbering  them;  later  on  we  just  subsumed  it. 

Objective  four  is  really  the  working  objective,  the  individual  projects  that  we  do  in  a 
certain  field.  For  instance,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  field  of  law.  We  worked 
on  court  reform.  That  meant  we  sent  judges  for  training  abroad.  We  helped  set  up  in  my 
country  the  Judicial  Training  Institute  because,  going  back  again  to  objective  number 
two,  the  field  of  law  was  sorely  neglected  and  in  many  ways  many  of  the  judges  were 
venal.  So  we  tried  to  assist  them  in  speeding  up  the  court  process. 

When  I  was  in  the  Philippines  I  went  to  a  prison.  Prison  reform  was  part  of  our  work.  I 
asked  how  many  people  had  been  waiting  for  more  than  a  year  to  come  to  trial.  Almost 
everybody.  How  many  people  had  to  wait  for  five  years?  Fewer.  How  many  people  had 
to  wait  for  ten  years?  There  was  one  who  had  to  wait  for  ten  years.  He  had  stolen  a  ring 
and  just  dragged  through  the  courts. 

We  assisted  students  in  clinical  legal  education,  in  becoming  lawyers  themselves  and  in 
researching  these  cases  and  then  bringing  them  to  the  attention  to  the  bar  association, 
who  we  also  helped.  In  the  field  of  law,  we  were  spread  all  over,  and  we  made,  I  like  to 
think,  some  very  important  improvements.  So  that  was  the  field  in  which  I  was 
particularly  interested. 

Going  back  now  to  the  budget,  we  had  those  four  objectives.  Objective  four,  as  I  told 
you,  was  individual  projects,  like  setting  up  the  Judicial  Training  Institute.  What  we  had 
to  do,  because  we  were  considered  a  national  asset  even  after  we  cut  loose  from  the 
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government,  we  had  to  get  the  backing  of  our  ambassadors  to  show  why  and  how  we 
are  a  national  asset.  Every  year  I  trudged  first  to  the  political  officer  in  the  embassy  and 
then  to  the  ambassador.  I  would  ask  him,  "What  can  you  suggest  to  us  to  do?"  "You're 
doing  just  fine.  Go  on  and  do  what  you've  been  doing."  They  were  very  laudatory,  and 
they  weighed  in  when  the  congressional  hearings  came,  because  we  had  to  have  a 
congressional  subvention  every  year. 

Glaser:       Was  the  congressional  subvention  enough  to  totally  support  the  program  of  the  Asia 
Foundation? 

Coliver:       No,  no,  this  is  all  of  government  at  the  time.  Then  we  much  later  received  money  from 
foundations.  But  we  didn't  receive  that  directly  to  the  foundation.  Now  we  have  some 
direct  to  the  foundation.  We  didn't  receive  directly  to  the  foundation,  but  we  joined  in 
projects  together.  A  project  that  was  of  interest  to  the  Ford  Foundation  or  to  the  interest 
of  the  German  Fredrich  Ebert  Foundation,  we  would  go  to  them  and  say,  "We're  willing 
to  fund  this  much.  Can  you  fund  the  rest?"  Or  vice  versa. 

In  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  we  had  an  organization  of  funders.  I  was  the  chair  of 
that.  We  would  tell  the  organization  what  kinds  of  project  proposals  we  had,  and  we 
would  say,  "We're  not  in  the  field  of  health.  Who  can  pick  it  up?"  And  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  for  instance,  could.  They  were  in  the  field  of  health  and  they  picked  it  up. 
So  we  got  a  fair  amount  of  money  on  joint  funding. 

We  get  a  lot  more  now  since  two  or  three  years  ago.  We  helped  set  up  an  organization 
of  voluntary  agencies,  and  that  means  in  every  country.  They  studied,  for  instance,  what 
the  tax  laws  are  so  that  funders  to  us  could  see  what  their  donation  would  be  tax 
deductible  for.  I  mean,  we  helped  frame  the  laws.  For  that  we  got  some  foundation 
money,  too.  I'm  not  sure  which  one,  I  think  it  was  Ford. 

But  anyway,  we  were  considered  a  national  asset  by  our  government.  To  the  extent  that 
we  were,  our  government  was  glad  to  fund  us.  We  were  funded  similarly  to  the  East- 
West  Center  in  Hawaii,  which  also  got  funding  from  first  AID  and  then  United  States 
Information  Agency.  We  were  fighting  the  battle  of  not  being  directly  under  the  State 
Department  because  we  wanted  to  be  autonomous.  I  think  some  of  the  agencies  that 
were  funded  by  the  government  then  were  incorporated  into  the  budget  and  into  the 
planning  of  the  State  Department  or  US  AID,  particularly  those  two. 

We  wanted  to  stay  away  from  this  because  our  representatives  in  the  field  are 
autonomous.  As  I  said,  we'd  go  to  the  ambassador  and  ask,  "What  do  you  have  to  tell 
us?"  And  he'd  say,  "You're  doing  fine.  Go  on  doing  what  you're  doing."  And  then  they 
weighed  in  with  our  Congress. 

Glaser:       Aside  from  what  you've  told  me  of  the  four  parts  of  the  budget,  what  was  the  overall 
aim  of  the  foundation? 

Coliver:       The  overall  aim.  We  had  an  annual  meeting  of  all  our  representatives  where  we 
discussed  the  trend  of  our  work,  where  we  were  going  and  where  we  exchanged 
information  about  what  happens  in  each  of  the  countries.  Our  president  at  the  time  was 
Haydn  Williams,  who  is  now  eighty-two  and  retired.  Well,  he's  doing  an  interesting 
job,  but  I  won't  digress.  What  was  I  saying? 
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Glaser:       The  overall  aim. 

Coliver:       Yes.  At  one  of  these  representatives'  conferences—they're  held  in  a  different  country 
every  year,  and  are  a  chore  for  the  local  representative  in  terms  of  arrangements, 
hosting,  bedding,  whatever—our  president,  I  think,  came  out  with  a  slogan:  OJDS: 
Open,  Just  and  Democratic  Societies.  And  that  became  our  overall  aim.  How  does  it 
help  to  open  up  societies?  Like  what  the  Luce  Foundation  is  now  doing  with  the 
scholars.  And  we  looked  at  what  are  the  components  of  a  democratic  society.  As  I  say, 
the  judiciary,  the  press,  the  election  system,  the  multi-party  system  and  open  elections, 
and  women.  We  worked  in  all  of  these  fields. 

I  was  one  who  objected  to  going  so  political.  Before  that  we  were  political  in  terms  of 
one  country's  influence  on  another.  If  you  go  to  Germany  tomorrow,  you  come  back  a 
different  person  because  you  bring  your  German  impressions  back  with  you.  So  I  say  all 
of  our  work  is  political,  but  not  partisan  political. 

But  we  helped  strengthen  the  electoral  system,  and  that  meant  working  with  the  parties 
as  well.  When  we  get  to  the  revolution  in  the  Philippines,  I  worked  with  the  opposition, 
and  our  work  was  always  open. 

But  let's  go  back  to  the  structure,  and  you  can  put  that  in  where  it  belongs.  We're  run  by 
a  board.  Our  home  office  has  a  president,  a  director  of  programs,  a  director  of  planning, 
a  director  of  public  affairs,  and  I  was  director  of  three  of  those  subsequently.  Under 
these  directors  are  country  desks,  people  who  are  particularly  concerned  with  a  specific 
country,  and  they're  the  ones,  or  their  staff,  their  secretaries,  with  whom  we  would 
correspond  in  terms  of  wanting  to  do  new  projects. 

Coming  from  a  European  country,  I  was  not  used  to  always  being  called  by  my  first 
name.  New  secretaries  would  write  me,  "Dear  Edith,  We  think  you  should  have  done 
this  some  other  way"  or  whatever.  I  would  call  it  the  tyranny  of  the  twenty-somethings. 
You  know,  here  I  was  in  my  sixties  and  I  was  called  Edith.  I  mean,  that  didn't  jibe  with 
my  European  upbringing.  But  they  still  do  that.  It  took  me  a  while  to  call  our  president 
by  his  first  name,  because  our  tradition,  as  you  know,  is  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 

We  would  engage  in  some  very  vivid,  active  conversations  with  our  country  desks.  I 
was  accused  of  being  very  impatient.  I  would  send  a  memo  saying,  "Hey,  why  haven't 
we  done  this  yet?"  or  "Why  haven't  you  approved  this  yet?"  When  something  was  very 
urgent,  I  would  call.  Our  telephone  bill  must  have  been  something,  because  I  think  I 
called  twice  a  week. 

Glaser:       Were  you  ever  called  on  the  amount  that  you  expended  on  phone  calls? 

Coliver:       No.  No,  we  didn't  call  it  overhead,  we  called  it  indirect  costs,  that's  a  better  word.  That 
means  that  the  cost  of  raising  funds,  of  setting  up  an  overseas  office,  which  in  itself  is 
fifty  thousand  bucks,  of  maintaining  it  with  a  representative  and  a  local  staff,  all  of  this 
came  under  indirect  funds.  In  some  way,  we  had  very  good  accountants.  We  were  able 
to  show  that  our  indirect  costs  were  never  more  than  20  percent.  But  in  actual  figures,  it 
cost  us  one  dollar  to  spend  one  dollar,  and  our  annual  budget  (I  don't  know  where  it  is 
now)  went  into  the  millions:  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  million.  Every  time  our  budget  was 
slashed,  each  representative  would  scream  and  say,  "But  you're  cutting  out  my  heart." 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 

Glaser: 
Coliver: 

Glaser: 
Coliver: 

Glaser: 
Coliver: 


In  the  last  five  or  six  years  Congress,  which  had  to  approve  of  this,  was  never  interested 
in  foreign  aid  of  any  kind.  I  think  two-thirds  of  Congress  had  never  been  abroad,  so  they 
had  no  appreciation  as  to  what  one  can  do  in  other  societies.  Every  year  we  fought  a 
congressional  battle  because  along  the  line-and  I  can't  tell  you  what  year;  it  was  in  the 
early  seventies—we  effected  being  made  a  congressional  budget  item.  This  meant  we 
were  under  our  own  auspices.  I  had  mentioned  before  we  didn't  want  to  be  under  the 
State  Department;  we  wanted  to  sing  our  own  tune,  or  whatever. 

Every  year  we  had  a  budget  fight,  which  is  really  political  in  our  country.  We  have  a 
Washington  office,  which  does  a  lot  of  work  with  government  and  a  certain  amount  of 
lobbying.  Of  course,  we  don't  call  it  that  because  a  voluntary  organization  can  only 
spend  15  percent  of  its  assets  on  fundraising.  As  I  say,  at  some  point  it  got  to  be  (I  don't 
know  what  it  is  now)  we  had  to  spend  a  dollar  on  the  foundation.  That  meant  foundation 
salaries  because  we  got  overseas  differential  when  we  were  sent  abroad.  You  know, 
hardship  pay,  which  I  thought  was  a  joke  because  I  thought  it  was  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  be. 

But  we  got  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  allowance.  We  got  housing  allowance,  we  got 
travel  allowance,  we  got  allowance  for  taking  whatever  furniture  and  stuff  we  had 
accumulated  overseas  back.  So  the  representatives  were  totally  funded.  But  our 
accountants  told  us,  and  we  were  always  audited  every  year,  that  the  representative  in 
him-  or  herself  is  program,  because  we  make  the  program;  we  create  it.  So  that  was 
under  programs,  and  that  was  a  huge  chunk  of  the  foundation,  which  was  subsumed 
under  programs.  So  it's  very  much  an  accounting  kind  of  thing. 

As  I  told  you,  we  got  money  through  our  own  budget  items  in  Congress  and  our 
representatives.  I've  gone  to  Washington,  and  they've  had  meetings  for  the 
representative  and  congressional  staff,  in  which  we  talked  about  our  work  because  we 
know  most  of  the  work  in  Congress  is  done  by  staff.  We  gave  them  a  talk  as  to  what  we 
were  doing,  what  we  were  planning  to  do.  We'd  become  acquainted  and  lobby.  But  we 
didn't  lobby  with  money;  we  lobbied  with  our  work  and  with  our  record. 

You  mentioned  the  different  country  desks. 

Yes. 

At  one  point  you  said  something  about  fourteen  desks. 

Fourteen,  yes. 

Which  countries  were  these? 

Well,  this  has  been  in  and  out,  as  I've  told  you  because  India  was  in  and  is  out  now.  But 
shall  I  tell  you  what  we're  working  in  now,  or  what  we  were  working  in? 

What  you  had  been  working  in. 

We  had  been  working  in,  as  I  say,  Afghanistan  east.  So  that  means  Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan  (very  much  in  the  news  now  ten  days  after  the  9/1 1/01  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  Center  twin  towers  and  on  the  Pentagon),  Sri  Lanka,  Thailand, 
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Indonesia,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Japan,  the  Pacific  islands,  Nepal.  I  think  we  have  some 
projects  now  in  Bhutan,  even. 

Glaser:       You  didn't  mention  mainland  China. 

Coliver:       Oh,  yes,  we  have  a  project.  And  the  way  we  start  our  work  in  countries  is  through  the 
foundation's  Books  for  Asia. 

Glaser:  That's  thirteen.  Is  something  missing? 

Coliver:  I  think  the  Pacific  was  divided  up  into  a  couple  of  areas. 

Glaser:  Okay. 

Coliver:  I'm  not  sure  which  ones. 

One  of  the  projects  that  we've  done  for  years,  actually  since  the  beginning,  is  our  Books 
for  Asia  program  by  which  we  send  about  a  million  books  a  year  to  Asia.  These  are 
mostly  textbooks,  and  most  of  them  are  publishers'  overstocks,  so  we  get  a  lot  of  money 
in  kind.  These  are  brand-new  books,  but  they've  been  superseded  by  the  next  textbook, 
so  we  get  those.  One  time  California  was  going  to  throw  out  two  million  books,  and  we 
said,  "We  can  use  some  of  them."  The  most  English-speaking  country  in  Asia  is  the 
Philippines,  and  when  I  was  a  representative  in  the  Philippines,  we  sent  500,000  books 
a  year  to  the  Philippines. 

Glaser:       Oh,  my. 

Coliver:       In  other  words,  we  wholesaled  them.  Now,  this  meant  then  we  had  to  be  acquainted 

with  the  organization  or  the  institution  that  we  donate  them  to  and  the  degree  of  English 
knowledge  in  the  country,  which  is  a  little  bit  problematical  because  we  start  in  many 
countries  with  a  books  program.  We're  not  doing  that  as  a  vehicle  to  open  doors,  but 
they  tend  to  be  door  openers.  Mongolia  also,  in  Mongolia  we  have  a  very  good 
program. 

We  usually  start  our  work  in  a  country  with  a  book  program  because  that's  visible,  so 
they  know  we're  there  and  we  have  books.  We  give  as  many  as  1,000  books  to  one 
institution.  These  are  multiple  copies  for  classroom  use,  for  instance.  In  addition, 
officials  of  institutions  and  leadership  of  voluntary  organizations  could  go  to  our  books 
program  and  select  the  books  that  are  most  pertinent  to  their  work. 

We  used  to  do  that  reluctantly,  but  in  one  country  everybody  wanted  the  same  kinds  of 
books,  so  those  books  went  out  and  others  stayed  on  the  shelves.  So  we  had  a  books 
program  director  in  each  one  of  our  staffs  who  was  a  local,  a  national  of  that  country. 
For  instance,  in  the  Philippines  when  we  sent  500,000  a  year,  we  had  a  staff  of  thirteen 
for  just  organizing  the  book  shipments,  inspecting  the  books. 

Glaser:       Really! 

Coliver:       I  had  about  twenty-five  people  working  under  me  and  half  of  them  worked  on  the  books 
program.  Of  course,  that  was  local  staff.  We,  like  every  overseas  agency,  had 
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differential  salaries,  which  was  a  problem.  I  mean,  Americans  were  paid  more  than  the 
locals.  When  that  got  out,  it  was  a  morale  factor. 

Glaser:       I  want  to  take  you  back  to  your  work  in  the  foundation  in  San  Francisco.  According  to 
your  bio,  the  posts  you  held  were  organization  relations,  assistant  director  for  research, 
director  of  public  affairs,  director  of  social  action  and  communication,  and  director  of 
Asian-American  relations.  Would  you  describe  your  duties  in  each  of  those? 

Coliver:       Well,  the  one  in  which  I  was  particularly  active  was  organizational  relations.  The  last 
rubric  that  you  have  there  is  also  that.  That  was  we  established  relationships  more 
particularly  with  professional  groups  and  funded  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
memberships  and  journals.  That's  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  They 
have  a  very  good  journal.  So  it  would  cost  us  maybe  $15  per  member.  We  would 
recommend  some  political  scientist,  but  they  might  have  their  own  contacts,  and  we 
would  fund  political  scientists  and  all  the  institutions  for  memberships  in  books.  This 
was  to  broaden  the  outreach  of  the  foundation  and  broaden  the  perspectives  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

I  was  the  one  who  had  to  establish  those  relationships.  An  interesting  one  was  the 
relationship  with  the  Harvard  International  Seminar.  This  was  in  the  late  fifties  or  early 
sixties  when  [Henry]  Kissinger  was  still  professor  over  there.  I  went  to  Boston  to  talk  to 
Henry  and  said,  "We're  a  foundation.  We  have  a  certain  amount  of  money.  We  want  to 
assist  you."  This  was  because  he  ran  a  seminar  called  "The  Harvard  International 
Seminar,"  where  every  year  he  brought  twelve  intellectual  writers,  journalists,  thinkers, 
and  twelve  doers  into  two  different  programs  of  six  weeks  each.  Some  of  these 
people  have  become  prime  ministers,  like  [Yasuhiro]  Nakesone  in  Japan. 

That  was  what  we  did  in  organizational  relations.  Just  recently  I  saw  Kissinger  when  he 
was  here.  He  came  and  threw  his  arms  around  me.  He  said,  "Hello.  I  haven't  seen  you 
for  a  while."  I  said,  "You  know,  I've  been  quoting  you  many  times  because  you  told  me 
that  we  brought  Asia  to  your  consciousness."  He  said,  "You  did."  I  said,  "May  I  quote 
you  again?"  He  said,  "Yes."  So  that  was  one  of  our  coups. 

Each  school  had  an  international  program.  Harvard  had  another  one,  the  Nieman 
Fellowships,  named  after  a  journalist,  in  which  outstanding  journalists  were  enabled  to 
study  for  a  year,  not  necessarily  in  their  field.  If  they  haven't  had  enough  poli-sci  or 
enough  economics  or  whatever,  they  could  study  that.  That  was  a  very  prestigious 
fellowship.  We  helped  set  up  a  similar  fellowship  at  Stanford  University. 

m 

Coliver:       I  went  to  the  director  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships  and  said,  "We've  had  fellowships  for 
Asians  and  a  number  of  programs,"  and  I  mentioned  the  Harvard  International  Seminar, 
and  I  persuaded  the  person  I  was  talking  to  at  the  time  that  this  is  not  only  enriching  the 
participant,  it's  enriching  the  American  scholars  because  it  provides  a  global 
perspective,  which  was  essentially  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  our  organizational  relations 
work.  I  made  doubly  sure  that  outstanding  Asians  came  here,  as  I  did  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Elizabeth  Luce  Moore  Fellowship.  I  made  certain  that  these  people  don't  only  come 
here  to  learn  but  to  share  their  national  cultural  consciousness  with  their  colleagues, 
[tape  interruption] 
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For  instance,  also  I  tried  to  encourage  the  editors  of  these  professional  journals  to  accept 
an  article  from  an  Asian  colleague,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
professional  community.  That's  what  I  was  doing  in  organizational  relations.  And  the 
last  office,  which  was  what? 

Glaser:       Director  of  Asian- American  relations. 

Coliver:       Yes.  This  was  a  continuation  of  that,  in  which  we  exchanged  ideas  and  people,  et  cetera. 
Glaser:       When  you  were  director  of  public  affairs-- 

Coliver:       When  I  was  director  of  public  affairs  in  San  Francisco—and  it  happens  in  most  offices 
overseas— we 're  the  best-known  secret  in  the  city.  We're  not  known  because  we  work 
on  ideas  and  not  on  events.  In  public  affairs  I  was  supposed  to  make  the  foundation 
better  known  in  San  Francisco.  When  we  had  a  very  prestigious  visitor  coming,  I  would 
call  either  a  press  conference  or  party,  so  as  to  bring  people  to  the  foundation,  so  they 
would  know  that  there  is  an  entity. 

I  also  did  public  relations.  You  know  the  difference  between  public  affairs  and  public 
relations.  Public  affairs  is  when  you  do  something  that  creates  an  image  in  the 
community  in  which  you  are.  Public  relations  is  when  you  deal  with  the  media,  which  I 
had  to  do  when  something  happened  of  our  projects,  which  was  great.  I  would  send  out 
a  press  release,  and  I  made  the  unhappy  discovery  that  the  media  are  not  really 
interested  in  constructive  ideas.  They  don't  run  when  there  isn't  a  disaster. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  disaster  right  now  of  the  World  Trade  buildings.  The  media 
come  running  when  something  bad  happens,  but  when  something  good  happens  they're 
not  interested.  What  I  tried  to  create  were  role  models  of  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
a  certain  country,  both  of  interest  to  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

So  that  was  my  work.  I  did  quite  well  in  public  relations.  After  I  had  been  there  about  a 
month,  I  placed  two  or  three  press  releases.  I  knew  many  people  in  the  press,  so  I  could 
give  them  a  ring  and  say,  "I'll  send  you  the  information."  I  had  placed  something  like 
four  stories  and  my  president  said,  "Edith,  you're  batting  1,000." 

That  was  my  job,  and  frankly,  I  hated  it.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  hated  it.  I'm  a  doer  and  not  a 
talker,  even  though  I'm  talking  a  lot  now.  But  I  like  to  do  a  project,  not  necessarily  talk 
about  it.  As  my  husband  would  say,  I  don't  like  to  toot  my  own  horn  or  that  of  the 
foundation.  I  found  that  pretty  onerous,  but  I  could  talk  about  our  work  endlessly,  and 
so  I  became  pretty  well  known  among  journalistic  community:  Abe  Mellinkoff,  Bill 
German,  those  people.  One  in  particular,  whom  I  call  a  survivor,  who's  now  the  head  of 
the  Chronicle— 

Glaser:       Phil  Bronstein. 
Coliver:       Bronstein. 
Glaser:       You  have  a  good  relationship  with  him? 
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Coliver:       Yes.  Phil  used  to  exploit  me  mercilessly  when  I  was  representative  in  the  Philippines. 
He  would  always  visit  me  first  when  he  came  to  the  Philippines  and  would  ask  me, 
"What's  new?"  I'd  give  him  a  framework  on  which  he  could  work  when  he  was 
reporting  from  that. 

Glaser:       That  was  his  beat  for  a  while,  wasn't  it? 

Coliver:       Well,  yes.  The  first  beat  he  had  was  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin,  if  you  remember 
that. 

Glaser:      No,  I  don't  remember  it. 

Coliver:  A  long  time  ago,  and  then  he  moved  up.  He  moved  to  the  Examiner  and,  as  I  say,  I  was 
his  first  phone  call  when  he'd  come.  I'd  give  him  the  layout,  and  I'd  point  out  people  he 
ought  to  talk  to. 

Glaser:       Now,  tell  me,  what  did  you  do  when  you  were  assistant  director  for  research  or  of 
research? 

Coliver:  Well,  actually,  that  was  research  and  planning.  That  meant  that  over  all,  we  were  trying 
to  find  out  what's  new  in  public  thought.  Like  the  objective  number  three  that  I  told  you 
about,  the  one  of  what's  new  in  the  field  of  law,  what's  new  with  this  and  that. 

I  can  give  you  an  example  now;  an  Israeli  organization,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
ACLU  [American  Civil  Liberties  Union].  They  take  up  some  injustice  and  bring  it  into 
the  courts  and  take  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  For  instance,  when  the  Supreme  Court— 
and  the  chief  justice  is  coming  next  Monday,  actually—the  kinds  of  things  that  they 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  censorship,  and  that  was  removed; 
torture  in  prisons,  and  that  was  removed.  I  mean,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  that. 

We  worked  with  similar  organizations,  helped  set  them  up  and  have  helped  them  grow, 
to  do  advocacy  work,  which  was  very  important  in  our  work.  The  research  was  not 
really  research;  it  was  to  try  to  give  an  accounting  on  what's  being  done  in  a  certain 
field,  not  necessarily  in  the  United  States  but  anywhere,  to  see  whether  we  could  effect 
a  multiplier  effect. 

For  instance,  we  could  send  a  court  reporter  who  reported  in  two  languages  on  tape  to 
Taiwan,  which  was  just  going  electronic.  I  mean,  we  tried  to  figure  out  who  in  what 
country  has  something  to  give,  to  not  only  his  own  country  or  her  own  country,  but  to 
other  countries  that  were  just  at  the  takeoff  stage.  This  was  really  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  were  planning. 

For  instance,  we  wrote  a  big  paper  on  the  role  of  Buddhism  in  Vietnam  because  we 
were  working  with  Buddhist  institutions,  and  what  is  it  that  we  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  field  representatives.  We  wrote  about  Buddhism  and  about 
Islam  in  the  Philippines.  Not  just  about  religions,  but  about  projects  or  programs  that  we 
felt,  "This  is  a  good  program,"  like  the  Nieman  Fellowships  and  the  Stanford  journalism 
fellowships.  We  want  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  others.  So  what  is  it  that  we  have 
done  in  this  field,  and  what  have  been  the  results? 
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Two  of  our  Nieman  fellows  became  Ramon  Magsaysay  winners.  That  was  the  name  of 
the  best  president  the  Philippines  had.  That's  really  the  Asian  Nobel  Prize,  and  two  of 
our  grantees  got  the  Magsay  say  in  journalism.  I  don't  want  to  be  immodest,  but  we 
were  the  best  source  of  information  in  the  fields  that  we  were  working  in  in  the  country. 
That's  why  Phil  Bronstein  came  running  to  me  every  time  he  came,  because  he  knew 
that  we  were  up  to  date  on  things. 

Glaser:       Of  the  various  positions  that  you  held  in  the  San  Francisco  office,  which  did  you  enjoy 
the  most? 

Coliver:       Oh,  organizational  relations,  and  Asian-American  relations,  because  that's  what  I'm 
good  at,  bringing  people  together. 

Glaser:       And  did  you  feel  that  that  area  was  the  most  effective  area? 

Coliver:       It  was.  It  was.  For  instance,  our  foundation  sponsored  a  conference  that  I  ran  on  the 

applicability-it's  a  big  word— of  the  American  constitution  to  the  constitutions  of  Asia. 
We  started  out  with  graduates  of  the  Harvard  international  program.  That  was  also  my 
job,  to  link  one  program  to  another.  As  I  say,  that's  my  specialty.  We  had  this 
conference,  and  we  had  several  cabinet  members  and  several  Supreme  Court  justices. 
Nakasone,  who  was  prime  minister,  didn't  come.  And  Kissinger  didn't  come.  He  was 
invited  to  give  the  keynote  speech. 

But  these  people  came  and  talked  about  their  own  constitutions.  Many  of  them  were 
judges;  many  of  them  were  researchers;  several  of  them  were  constitution  makers.  I 
know  we  had  a  justice  from  Malaysia  who  said,  "The  American  constitution  has  no 
relevance  to  our  constitution."  And  when  you  look  at  the  constitution,  it's  practically  a 
blueprint.  A  book  came  out  of  this,  and  it  wasn't  just  on  the  shelf.  The  book  was  fairly 
well  known. 

Glaser:       Each  of  these  countries  had  a  constitution.  Does  that  mean  that  they  were  democratic? 

Coliver:       Well,  we  had  advisors.  We  don't  just  say,  "In  the  United  States  we  do  such  and  so."  We 
had  advisors  from  a  successful  program  elsewhere.  For  instance,  we  brought  the  chief 
justice  of  India  to  Mongolia,  where  they  were  in  the  process  of  framing  their  own 
constitution.  We  were  very  keen,  for  instance,  on  the  separation  of  power.  We  had  some 
people  on  that.  I  sponsored  a  conference  in  Taiwan  on  this,  jointly  with  the  largest 
newspaper  in  Taiwan.  The  papers  were  delivered  by  constitution  makers  from  all  our 
areas  and  the  United  States,  and  Britain.  The  newspaper  reproduced  the  conference 
verbatim,  so  everybody  got  to  read  it  who  was  interested  in  reading  a  constitution. 

hi  the  Philippines,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  this  OJDS:  Open,  Just  and 
Democratic  Societies.  And  after  the  EDSA  revolution,  as  it  was  called,  the  1 986 
revolution,  they  wanted  to  frame  a  new  constitution.  We  gave  money  to  a  lawyers' 
organization,  which  went  up  and  down  the  Philippines  to  ask  people  what  they  wanted 
to  see  in  their  constitution.  Based  on  that,  the  Philippine  constitution  was  framed. 

Now,  there  are  certain  mistakes  they  made.  I  was,  of  course,  at  the  opening  of  the 
constitutional  convention.  Corazon  "Cory"  Aquino,  who  was  the  president  at  the  time, 
gave  a  speech  which  somebody  must  have  written  for  her.  It  was  superb.  She  said, 
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Glaser: 
Coliver: 


"Now,  mind  you,  you  constitution  makers,  you  should  act  proactively  and  not 
reactively,  and  you're  not  legislating;  you're  making  a  constitution." 

Well,  the  Philippine  constitution  has  both  of  these  faults.  One  of  the  things,  for  instance, 
was  Amendment  6  of  the  older,  the  1972  constitution,  which  gave  the  president  the 
power  to  declare  martial  law.  And  [Ferdinand]  Marcos  did  that  with  dire  results.  So  they 
put  in  a  clause  that  presidents  may  only  serve  for  one  term. 

That  got  to  be  a  problem  when  Fidel  Ramos,  General  Ramos,  became  president.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  Philippine  constabulary  under  Marcos,  and  then  he  was  one  of  the 
rebels.  He  became  president  of  the  country,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  good 
president.  His  supporters  wanted  him  to  run  a  second  term,  and  the  constitution  makers 
said,  "No,  no,  no.  That's  one  of  the  things  we  wrote  into  the  constitution,  no  second 
term."  Well,  in  that  particular  case  a  second  term  would  have  been  quite  good,  but  they 
hung  onto  it. 

We  helped  in  the  making  of  constitutions  in  a  number  of  countries.  What  we  did  is,  as  I 
say,  this  organization  went  from  city  to  city  to  have  these  town  meetings,  and  they  took 
all  of  these  things  into  consideration:  some  of  them  good;  others,  not.  For  instance,  the 
Philippines  is  an  88  percent  Catholic  country,  so  they  wanted  something  about  the 
sanctity  of  life~you  know,  they  were  pro-lifers. 

The  chairperson  of  the  constitution  was  a  woman  who  was  the  first  woman  Supreme 
Court  justice  in  the  Philippines,  and  she  was  a  devout  Catholic.  There's  a  pro-life 
sentence  in  the  constitution,  which  we  think  it  not  a  great  idea,  but  that  was  their  idea. 
The  population  growth  is  something  like  2.6  percent,  doubles  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  The  poorest  have  the  most  children.  I've  been  in  a  squatter  area,  where  people 
had  thirteen,  fifteen  children.  And  they  exercised  triage,  which  is  a  word  that  has  come 
up  now  in  connection  with  the  World  Trade  Center  disaster.  "Triage"  means  that  you  try 
to  help  those  who  are  mostly  likely  to  be  helped  and  let  the  others  be. 

Well,  in  the  Philippines  triage  was  a  family  that  has  fifteen  kids  and  they're  very  poor. 
The  first  amount  of  food  goes  to  the  father  and  then  to  the  mother.  I'm  not  even  sure, 
maybe  the  mother  is  way  down  the  line.  Then  the  healthy  children,  and  then  the  sickly 
children  because  they've  already  been  written  off.  So  that's  triage. 

Does  the  family  itself  make  that  decision? 

The  family  itself  makes  that  decision.  This  is  when  I  first  heard  the  word  "triage."  And 
when  I  heard  it  last  week,  I  said,  Where  have  I  heard  this  word  before? 

Since  the  Philippines  is  devoutly  Catholic,  family  planning  is  not  something  that  really 
took  hold  because  the  clergy  advocated  against  it.  Even  the  rebel  clergy  advocate 
against  it.  There's  one  wonderful  Jesuit.  His  name  was  Father  Reuter  who  was  in  a 
dialogue  on  television  with  another  prominent  Filipino  who  had  seven  kids,  and  they 
fought  on  television.  The  one  who  had  seven  kids  was  a  doctor,  and  Father  Reuter  said 
to  the  doctor,  "You  have  seven  kids.  How  can  you  limit  a  family's  size?"  The  other  man 
said,  "Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  afford  it." 
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But  this  is  something  in  the  Philippines,  which  is  a  very  sore  point,  because  the  church 
preaches  what  they  call  responsible  fatherhood  or  parenthood,  meaning  that  if  you  can't 
have  a  big  family,  you  limit  it.  You  know,  you  have  to  be  educated  for  that,  and  it  didn't 
work. 

[Interview  7:  November  27,  2001]  ## 

Glaser:       Edith,  you  worked  for  the  Asia  Foundation  from  1954  to  1979  before  being  sent  to  the 
Philippines  as  the  foundation's  first  woman  representative.  You  were  there  from  1979 
to  1988.  How  did  it  come  about  that  you  were  sent  to  the  Philippines? 

Coliver:       Well,  firstly  I  started  with  the  foundation  in  1 952. 

Glaser:       We've  already  talked  about  what  you  did  in  San  Francisco,  so  now  I'd  like  you  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  that  you  went-- 

Coliver:       How  it  was  that  I  went  to  the  Philippines.  We  had  at  the  time  twelve  or  thirteen  overseas 
offices  and  each  one  of  them  was  headed  by  a  male  representative,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
overseas.  My  boss  man  said,  "No,  we  don't  send  women."  I  said,  "There's  no  difference 
in  commitment  between  men  and  women,  and  I  want  to  go."  The  Philippines 
particularly  because  we  brought  a  number  of  grantees  to  the  United  States,  and  I  had 
particularly  good  rapport  with  the  Filipinos.  I  said,  "I  want  to  go  to  the  Philippines." 
This  went  on  for  a  number  of  years.  I  had  been  serving  in  the  home  office  for  twenty- 
seven  years  before  they  finally  sent  me  overseas. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  in  the  dialogue  between  Jews  and  Arabs  we  were  discussing  our 
history,  and  I  was  mentioning  the  responsibility  of  being  the  first  woman.  It  was  like 
being  a  black  in  the  United  States.  If  you  do  something  wrong,  it  isn't  Mr.  Jones  who  is 
a  scoundrel,  it's  "those  Negroes,"  and  it  was  the  same  for  me.  If  I  screw  up,  I  said,  it 
isn't  Edith  Coliver  screwing  up,  it's  "those  women."  So  I  felt  the  responsibility  very 
deeply.  I  was  telling  that  much  later,  a  year  ago,  to  a  Jewish-Egyptian  dialogue.  The 
Egyptian  part  had  been  started  by  the  Egyptian  consul  general  who  had  an 
ambassadorial  rank,  who  was  a  woman.  She  said,  "Edith,  I  felt  the  same  way  when  I 
was  the  first  woman  high  officer  in  our  foreign  office."  So  you  felt  the  responsibility 
that  you're  not  only  representing  yourself  or  the  foundation,  but  all  women. 

Glaser:       What  were  your  responsibilities  once  you  got  there? 

Coliver:       As  representative,  it  means  you're  the  head  of  the  office.  It's  like  being  an  ambassador. 
You  represent  the  foundation  to  government  and  non-governmental  organizations.  You 
work  out  projects  with  them.  Every  year  you  submit  a  budget  and  since  much  of  our 
money  came  from  the  State  Department,  we  had  to  submit,  well,  we  didn't  have  to,  but 
as  a  courtesy  we  went  to  the  ambassador  and  sent  him  our  budget  and  asked  as  a 
courtesy,  "Have  you  any  ideas?"  He'd  always  say,  "No,  you're  just  doing  fine,  just  go 
ahead."  He  had  to  weigh  in  with  Congress  with  us  because  we  got  our  money  from 
Congress.  So  the  responsibility  was  budgeting,  evaluation,  and  programing. 

Glaser:       Please  go  into  detail  about  what  this  entailed  when  you  were  there  in  Manila. 
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Coliver: 
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Coliver: 


Well,  for  instance,  my  most  glamorous  project  was  the  one  with  the  Philippine 
elections.  This  was  during  the  Marcos  regime,  which  was  a  dictatorship.  One  day  I  saw 
a  little  article  in  the  newspaper,  about  two  inches,  two  or  three  inches  high,  saying  a 
new  organization  was  being  formed,  called  the  NAMFREL,  the  National  Movement  for 
Free  Elections.  That  organization  was  to  ensure  that  the  elections  were  essentially  held 
free  and  fair.  I  looked  at  that  little  article  and  I  said  to  myself,  that's  very  much  like  our 
League  of  Women  Voters,  I  want  to  get  to  know  these  people. 

This  is  the  way  we  start  a  project,  they  come  to  us  or  we  go  to  them.  I  found  out  who 
was  the  head  of  that  organization  and  he  invited  me  to  lunch.  He  was  a  big  businessman, 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Businessmen's  Federation.  The  Philippines  is  88 
percent  Catholic,  and  all  the  social  development  was  done  essentially  within  the 
confines  of  the  Church.  I  was  invited  (1  told  that  story)  to  his  house  and  had  a  dreadful 
lunch;  it  was  some  sort  of  fried  egg  thing.  He  had  a  beautiful  house  but  the  lunch  was 
blah,  [laughs]  We  got  acquainted  and  I  said,  "I'm  interested  in  your  organization,  and  I 
wonder  whether  I  can  help  you  in  some  way."  He  said,  "Yes,  NAMFREL  is  made  up  of 
some  thirty  organizations,  the  biggest  one  being  the  Catholic  Teachers  Association." 
They  had  something  like  eight  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  were  members.  He  said, 
"That's  one  that  you  could  help."  This  was  in  1984,  and  these  were  the  first  elections 
that  Marcos  permitted.  It  was  sort  of  a  referendum. 

Tell  me,  Edith,  how  long  had  Marcos  been  in  power  at  that  point? 
Since  1972,  when  he  declared  martial  law. 


I'm 


sorry,  I  intervened  when  you  were  talking  about  your  luncheon. 


I  had  lunch  with  him,  and  I  said,  "How  can  I  help  you?"  And  he  said  he  would  speak  to 
his  other  organizations  and  then  he'll  let  me  know.  This  was  1984.  Then  he  came  to  me 
with  a  joint  application  to  print  two  million  comic  books  as  to  what  a  fair  election  is  and 
what  a  good  representative  is.  They  did  that  in  six  weeks.  Another  thing  they  got  out 
was  an  election  handbook  for  election  monitors.  You  know,  if  you  watch  an  election 
what  ought  you  to  look  out  for.  You  are  to  look  out  for,  for  instance,  payments  made  to 
voters,  that's  illegal.  And  what's  called,  it's  kind  of  an  interesting  word,  "flying  voters." 
These  would  be  voters  that  would  flit  from  one  precinct  to  another.  The  antidote  for  that 
was  we  recommended  to  the  watchers  to  take  pictures  of  the  voters,  then  take  them 
around  to  other  voting  stations.  They  had  to  take  Polaroids,  and  take  them  to  other 
voting  stations  to  compare  and  see  whether  you  see  the  same  faces.  And  they  did,  they 
found  some.  We  did  those  kinds  of  things  for  the  1984  elections. 

I'm  a  little  unclear  about  the  comic  books.  Did  you  help  pay  for  them? 

We  helped  pay  for  them  and  the  comic  books  were  made  by  the  Communications 
Foundation  of  Asia.  That's  a  Jesuit  outfit  that  had  some  very  good  writers  and  very 
good  cartoonists.  They  got  out  these  cartoon  books,  which  the  cardinal  said  was  the  best 
thing  about  the  elections  that  had  been  circulated.  We  had  them  printed  in  three 
languages,  two  million  of  them.  This  was  for  the  first  election.  In  the  snap  election  of 
1986,  this  started  differently. 


Glaser:       What  did  "snap"  mean? 
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Coliver:       "Snap"  meant  that  Marcos  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  an  election  in  six  weeks."  So  there 
was  very  little  time  for  preparation  between  the  time  he  called  for  it  and  the  time  there 
was  an  election.  They  called  that  a  "snap  election."  So  Marcos  called  for  this  snap 
election  in  November  of  1985.  On  American  television  there's  a  guy  late  at  night,  not 
Charlie  Rose,  before  that  time,  channel  seven.  Just  heard  him  yesterday.  You  would 
remember  him  too.  It's  on  Nightline. 

Glaser:       Ted  Koppel. 

Coliver:       Ted  Koppel.  And  so  Marcos  was  interviewed  in  November  by  Ted  Koppel  on  American 
television.  Ted  Koppel  asked  him,  "When  are  you  going  to  have  the  next  election?"  He 
said  in  February.  That  was  a  snap  election  because  it  was  only  six  weeks.  The  next  day 
I  got  a  phone  call  from  my  boss  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  stationed  in  the  Philippines  the 
entire  time.  He  said,  "Marcos  just  announced  the  snap  election,  what  can  you  do  about 
it?"  That  was  a  Thursday  night,  so  I  called  my  friends  at  N AMFREL  on  Sunday 
morning.  We  met  again  at  the  house  of  the  one  who  was  the  leader.  His  name  was  Jose 
Concepcion.  We  called  him  Jo-Con.  He  called  the  member  organizations  together.  My 
boss  said,  "If  you  can  get  some  good  programs  together,  we  have  $500,000  we  can  give 
you." 

I  said  to  these  people,  "I  have  $500,000  to  help  you  with  your  elections.  I  need  your 
proposals,  and  I  need  them  by  Tuesday."  This  was  Sunday  morning.  They  had  given  up 
their  going  to  mass  in  the  morning  so  we  could  meet  at  nine.  There  were  twelve  of  us, 
and  everybody's  speaking  all  at  once  as  to  what  they  want  to  do.  I  said,  "I  can't  take  it 
down  this  way,  you  write  me  a  proposal,  I'll  have  it  by  Tuesday.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
long  one,  just  what  you  want  to  do,  what  you  want  to  accomplish,  by  when  do  you  need 
to  accomplish  it,  how  much  money  you'll  need,  how  many  people  you  think  you're 
going  to  affect."  By  Tuesday,  they  all  had  their  proposals  in.  By  Thursday,  we  had  those 
proposals  into  the  AID,  Agency  for  International  Development,  which  is  the  agency  that 
helps  developing  countries. 

Glaser.       Were  these  effective  proposals? 

Coliver:       Oh  yes,  of  course.  We  sent  them  into  AID,  and  AID  usually  fussed  around  these 

proposals  for  three  months,  six  months.  By  the  time  they  get  around  to  considering 
them,  the  proposal  was  already  outdated.  So  they  sent  us  the  proposals  by  Tuesday.  I 
think  that  was  just  when  fax  was  started.  By  Thursday  AID  had  them  in  Washington. 
Within  ten  days,  we  got  $500,000.  That's  the  fastest  AID  money  I  ever  got. 

The  proposals  were  for  a  number  of  things,  all  election-related.  Counting  machines,  a 
board,  like  in  a  bank  where  you  have  a  broker-tally  system  what  the  stocks  are  worth, 
and  transmission  equipment.  Modems  so  they  could  transmit  from  the  election  point, 
where  they  count,  to  the  central  headquarters.  We  couldn't  get  any  American  modems 
within  the  period  we  needed  it,  in  less  than  six  weeks.  So  I  asked  for  Japanese 
equipment.  And  here  comes  the  bureaucracy;  the  AID  said  no,  we  must  buy  American. 
So  I  said  then  I  don't  want  your  money. 

So  I  took  $360,000  out  of  my  budget  and  paid  for  Canons,  for  Japanese  modems.  Got 
them  in  a  few  days.  These  modems  were  sent  to  the  various  stations  so  they  could  e- 
mail  them  down  to  headquarters.  Those  results  came  in  before  the  official  results  came 
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in.  This  was  during  the  1986  election.  There's  an  interesting  story  there  but  I'm  going  to 
have  to  get  myself  a  glass  of  water,  [tape  interruption] 

The  modem  information  fed  in  by  the  NAMFREL  people  came  in  the  fastest.  Marcos 
had  also  set  up  some  election  cells  in  the  great  big  convention  hall,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  give  the  official  results.  I  was  having  a  drink  with  U.S.  Senator  Lugar,  who 
was  there  with  the  delegation  of  observers,  this  was  at  the  Manila  Hotel.  Suddenly  some 
people  came  in  and  said  the  election-watchers  were  walking  out.  So  we  all  ran  over  to 
the  convention  center,  and  there  were  these  little  girl  watchers,  in  their  early  twenties, 
crying,  saying,  "We  can't  do  this,  we're  being  fed  false  figures."  That  exposed  the  entire 
election  fraud  of  Marcos.  We  didn't  pay  them,  this  was  their  own  initiative,  and  these 
were  very  young  women.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  guts  to  do  that.  The  whole  observer 
group  of  course  saw  all  of  this  and  then  could  report  to,  I  think  it  was  Reagan  at  the 
time. 

Glaser:       Did  that  have  any  result? 

Coliver:       The  result  was  unclear  because  the  NAMFREL  people  came  up  with  one  result  and  the 
government  with  another. 

Glaser:       I  mean  reporting  back  to  President  Reagan. 

Coliver:       That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  Then  the  official  delegation  (and  I  don't  know  how 
Lugar  got  into  that)  certified  to  Reagan  that  it  was  a  free  and  fair  election.  Congress 
revolted  because  they'd  heard  from  their  constituencies  that  it  was  a  false  election.  So  a 
firestorm  broke  out  in  the  Philippines.  "You're  giving  your  government  wrong  figures! 
We're  being  betrayed  again  by  the  United  States."  People  used  to  call  me  at  the  Asia 
Foundation  and  say,  "If  that's  the  kind  of  people  you  are,  we  don't  want  your  money." 
They  were  really  angry.  I  can't  quite  tell  you  how  it  was  reversed,  but  finally  the  figures 
of  the  NAMFREL  counters  were  accepted. 

They  were  in  a  huge  big  sports  hall  of  one  of  the  Catholic  high  schools.  They  had  those 
green  walls  that  you  see  in  the  brokerage  houses,  and  they  used  to  write  down  the 
results.  The  results  that  they  wrote  were  the  results  that  they  got  from  the  NAMFREL 
people,  not  the  official  one.  In  1986  was  the  most  important  election,  and  Cory  had 
won.  There  was  a  great  big  cheer  going  up  in  the  hall.  They  declared  her  the  winner. 
And  Marcos  declared  himself  the  winner.  There  was  a  third  man,  Tolentino,  who 
declared  himself  the  vice  president.  Cory  held  a  great  big  rally,  and  two  million  people 
came,  where  she  was  declared  the  winner.  Then  she  went  to  one  of  the  clubs,  and  was 
sworn  in  by  the  chief  justice  as  president.  Marcos  and  Tolentino  were  in  the  presidential 
palace  and  had  themselves  sworn  in.  Essentially,  you  had  two  presidents.  But  Cory  was 
the  one  who  carried  the  day. 

Glaser:       This  was  the  snap  election? 
Coliver:       This  was  the  snap  election,  1986. 

Glaser:       I  want  to  go  back  and  ask  you  about  your  office  in  Manila,  about  how  it  was  organized 
and  how  many  staff  people. 
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Coliver:       About  twenty-five  staff,  of  whom  about  twelve  or  thirteen  were  books  program  staff. 
They  had  fifty  million  people  at  the  time,  now  they  have  seventy.  The  population 
growth  is  just  horrendous.  The  Philippines  was  considered  the  largest  English  language 
country  other  than  the  United  States,  and  their  schooling  was  in  English.  The  foundation 
had  a  big  books  program  every  year,  overstocks  that  we  sent  from  San  Francisco  in 
multiple  copies  to  various  countries.  Each  year  we  distributed  a  million  books.  Of  the 
million,  the  Philippines  got  500,000. 1  had  a  staff  that  distributed  the  500,000  books.  It 
was  kind  of  wholesaling. 

Glaser:       How  did  you  decide  where  to  distribute  them? 

Coliver:       Well,  we  had  a  list  of  the  schools,  and  then,  you  know,  the  minute  you  start  giving  word 
gets  around  and  all  the  other  schools  hear  about  it.  Everybody  came  to  our  door. 

Glaser:       I  assume  this  was  all  over  the  islands  of  the  Philippines,  not  just  in  Manila? 

Coliver:       It  was  all  over  the  islands,  they  came  from  everywhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early 
book  shipments  were  by  boat  from  one  island  to  another.  At  this  point  in  time,  I  think 
they  were  flown  by  the  Philippine  military.  They  were  dropped  at  various  places.  It's 
best  when  people  that  represented  the  school  would  come  and  pick  out  the  kind  of 
books  they  needed  for  their  classes.  We  let  them  come  in,  and  that  took  twelve  or 
thirteen  people  to  distribute  those. 

Glaser:       Were  any  of  your  staff  American? 
Coliver:       Only  my  assistant  representative.  The  book  staff  was  all  Filipino. 

Glaser:       You  had  some  special  areas  of  activity,  one  of  them  was  the  legal  system.  And  you  got 
law  students  involved  in  performing  legal  services? 

Coliver:       Yes.  Well  now,  let's  go  back.  In  the  early  1980s,  every  year  we  had  a  conference  of  all 
our  representatives.  This  one  was  held  in  the  Cameron  Highlands  in  Malaysia.  Every 
year  we  tried  to  determine  as  to  what  our  main  theme  would  be  for  the  next  year.  Dr. 
Williams  came  up  with  what  became  our  catch  word:  "OJDS,"  which  means  open,  just, 
and  democratic  society.  We  tried  to  isolate  what  the  elements  of  democracy  are. 
Elements  of  democracy  are  a  system  of  laws,  an  independent  judiciary,  free  elections, 
free  press,  free  civil  sector.  A  civil  sector  composed  of  a  whole  lot  of  professional  and 
non-professional  organizations  and  women's  groups,  youth  groups,  etcetera.  The 
professional  sector  would  be  lawyers  groups,  professional  associations,  so  we  helped 
them. 

Later  on,  I'm  going  to  jump  way  forward  to  when  I  came  back  to  the  States.  I  gave 
classes  in  Elder  Hostel  on  emerging  democracies  in  Asia.  I  had  a  big  chart  and  had  the 
class  identify  what  they  considered  democracy. 

What  I  was  saying  was  free  press,  independent  judiciary,  division  of  powers,  civil 
sector,  and  seven  items  of  this  type.  Then  we  focused  on  each  one  of  them.  So  law  is 
only  one  of  them.  Then  we  identified  as  to  what  one  could  do  with  each  field.  In  law,  we 
encouraged  law  schools  to  give  clinics,  to  let  law  students  perform  legal  services, 
particularly  in  the  prisons,  because  the  waiting  period  between  picked  up  and  being 
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tried  was  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  years.  So  they  were  in  prison  on  some  sort  of 
accusation  and  never  came  to  trial.  I  visited  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  prison  in  Cebu 
once.  The  friend  later  on  became  chief  justice  of  the  Philippines.  We  were  in  there  with 
the  prisoners,  and  1  would  ask  the  prisoners— 

## 

How  many  of  you  have  been  here  longer  than  a  year  without  a  trial?  Almost 
everybody's  hand  went  up.  Then  I  went  down  to  two  years,  three  years.  By  the  time  ten 
years  without  a  trial,  there  were  these  ten  hands,  among  eighty  prisoners.  That  was  very 
discouraging.  Then  the  thing  that  was  particularly  touching  was  that  these  people  had 
such  faith  in  their  lawyers.  One  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "I  have  a  lawyer.  I  paid  him 
two  thousand  pesos  (which  for  them  was  a  fortune)  and  he's  going  to  get  me  out."  He 
was  in  there  for  ten  years.  This  was  very  discouraging.  So  we  were  looking  into  prison 
reform  with  the  aid  of  law  professors  and  law  students.  We  took  records  of  law  students 
as  to  how  long  the  prisoners  were  in.  Were  they  in  too  long,  we  would  try  to  bring  cases 
to  the  courts. 

Glaser:       Did  this  also  involve  judicial  reform? 

Coliver:       No,  no.  Judicial  reform  was  something  completely  different.  This  was  just  clinical  legal 
education.  Judicial  reform  was  to  see  why  courts  took  so  long  in  bringing  a  case  to  trial. 
So  we  helped  set  up  an  academy  for  judges,  which  was  run  by  a  very  feisty  young 
woman  who  was  a  law  librarian,  but  was  very  knowledgeable.  She  became  the  head  of 
that  academy,  and  the  judges  had  to  go  to  that  academy  and  learn  about  how  to  speed  up 
trials,  and  a  number  of  things,  impartiality,  honesty;  because  the  judges  were  not  known 
for  their  honesty,  they  could  be  bought.  This  was  all  in  the  academy  as  a  result  of  this 
debate.  We  went  by  the  saying,  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,"  so  they  tried  to  speed 
up  the  process.  That  was  working  with  the  judiciary. 

Glaser:       Another  one  of  your  areas  of  interest  and  activity  was  the  energy  needs  in  rural 
outreach. 

Coliver:       Yes,  but  we're  not  finished  with  law  yet. 
Glaser:       Okay,  sorry. 

Coliver:       So  as  part  of  the  education  of  law  students,  and  then  in  order  to  make  the  bar  as  an 

association  more  effective,  we  worked  with  the  integrated  bar,  and  we  provided  prizes 
for  the  best  law  group.  For  instance,  a  law  group  somewhere  in  the  South  who  had 
fought  the  military  against  abuses  of  suspected  rebels  or  whatever—.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  got  into  trouble  with  the  head  of  the  constabulary,  who  eventually  became  president  of 
the  Philippines,  that  was  General  Ramos,  because  I  had  helped  these  law  groups  protect 
rebels.  He  called  me  in  one  day  and  he  said,  "Mrs.  Coliver,  you're  protecting  rebels; 
that's  against  our  policy.  The  immigration  people  have  informed  me  of  that."  I  said, 
"You  want  to  know  about  it?"  He  said,  "Of  course."  So  I  said,  "I'll  write  you."  I  wrote 
him  a  seven-page  memo  about  what  we  were  doing  in  the  field  of  law. 

1  never  heard  from  him  again,  except  when  I  was  no  longer  the  representative  in  the 
Philippines.  I  was  the  representative  in  Taiwan,  and  it  too  had  had  a  military 
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government.  So  when  I  came  back  from  Taiwan  to  a  wedding  in  the  Philippines,  my 
table  neighbor  was  Ramos.  He  couldn't  remember  me  at  all,  from  the  little  discussion 
we  had,  so  he  was  most  cordial.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  our  general,  who  was  vice 
president  would  make  it  to  president.  I  thought  maybe  because  he  wanted  to  become  the 
president  himself.  I'm  not  sure  if  our  Taiwan  vice-president  became  president  but  it  was 
later  on  somebody  else,  prime  minister  or  something.  It  all  ended  well.  He  forgot  that  he 
was  going  to  call  me  on  the  carpet,  so  he  was  most  cordial.  And  when  he  was  president, 
I  saw  him  here.  I  recalled  that  we  had  met,  but  I  didn't  recall  to  him  how  we  had  met.  So 
that  was  the  story  of  Ramos. 

This  was  one  type  of  legal  reform,  through  law  associations,  beefing  them  up,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  enhance  the  honesty  of  the  profession.  Because  the  judges,  even  up  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  some  of  them  were  notoriously  crooked.  For  instance,  they  had  a  list  of 
how  much  it  would  cost  a  petitioner  to  reverse  a  judgment  of  the  court,  either  in  money 
or  in  goods  and  services.  That  list  was  available  up  in  the  court.  That  we  helped  abolish. 
This  was  court  reform.  It  was  A)  a  speedier  trial,  and  B)  increasing  the  honesty  of  the 
judiciary  because  the  judiciary  had  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  honesty. 

hi  a  social  survey,  they  had  a  rating  as  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  professions.  The 
priests  were  way  on  top,  then  came  the  journalists,  and  then  came  the  lawyers,  and  then 
came  the  judges.  The  judges  were  way  at  the  bottom  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  We 
tried  to  help  them  raise  their  image  a  bit  by  becoming  more  honest,  more  responsive. 
Our  motto  was  "responsibility  and  accountability,"  and  we  wanted  the  public  servants  to 
be  both.  So  we  worked  with  those  organizations  that  were  honest.  We  didn't  say,  "You 
must  do  it,  we  at  home  do  it  in  such  a  way."  So  we  made  their  own  examples  out  of 
them;  we  pointed  out  people  who  were  doing  it  right  in  the  Philippines,  and  then  it 
became  somewhat  of  a  prestige  symbol.  Some  people  still  are  honest  but  others  are 
reformed.  We've  had  a  little  bit  of  an  impact.  That  was  before  the  1986  elections.  That 
was  actually  my  entire  work  in  the  Philippines,  working  with  the  judiciary,  working 
with  the  press  to  ensure  that  the  press  is  not  beholden  to  the  government,  that  it's  free  to 
criticize. 

We  helped  set  up  something  that  had  been  set  up  before  and  closed  by  Marcos,  and  that 
was  called  the  Philippine  Press  Institute.  This  was  a  self-censorship  organization  among 
newspaper  publishers  who,  if  the  papers  did  something  wrong,  would  try  to  improve  the 
situation.  I  must  say  that  the  most  honest  and  courageous  journalists  were  the  women. 
We  had  some  wonderful  women  journalists.  We  rewarded  them  with  sending  them  to 
the  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard;  that's  a  very  prestigious  program  for  outstanding 
journalists.  They  can  spend  a  year  at  Harvard  studying  whatever  they  want  to. 

A  different  program,  much  later,  was~Kissinger's  program  was  in  the  1950s.  This  was 
in  the  1 980s,  much  later.  It's  a  program  that  we  helped  open  to  foreigners.  I  went  to 
Conant  who  was  then  president  and  said,  "You  have  this  good,  prestigious  program,  and 
we  have  some  very  brave  and  honest  writers.  We  want  them  to  participate,  and  we'll 
pay  for  them."  And  first  Conant  said,  "Oh,  that's  going  to  gum  up  the  cohesion  of  our 
group."  I  said,  "I  guarantee  to  you  that  it  won't  gum  it  up,  that  it  will  enrich  your  group." 
And  later  on  he  wrote  me  how  it  had  enriched  the  group.  I  think  they  still  have  Nieman. 
Most  of  the  Niemans  were  women,  because  they  were  really  the  most  courageous 
journalists  in  the  Philippines. 
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Glaser:       Was  energy  needs  another  one  of  your  areas  of  concern? 

Coliver:       Energy  needs,  conservation  of  energy,  through  organizations  whom  we  helped.  For 

instance,  the  Philippines,  next  to  New  Zealand,  has  the  best  thermal  energy.  They  had 
hot  springs  and  all  that.  We  wanted  these  organizations  to  protect  their  environment. 
We  used  to  pick  groups  that  were  already  doing  it.  We  used  to  go  to  them  and  say, 
"Could  you  do  it  better  if  you  had  a  little  bit  more  money?  And  tell  us  what  you  could 
do  better  that  you're  not  now  doing."  And  then  they  would  tell  us.  We  didn't  always  go 
to  them.  It  was  a  very  well  known  program  for  dealing  with  the  laws,  every  last  lawyer 
came.  Once  you're  known  in  a  certain  field,  everybody  wants  money  in  that  field.  So 
essentially  we  did  a  lot  of  pro-active  work.  We  went  to  the  organizations  and  said, 
you're  doing  good  work,  what  can  we  give  you  so  you  can  do  it  better?  These  were  all 
honest  groups.  They  had  to  write  us  a  report. 

Oh  yes,  another  area  was  good  government  and  most  particularly  representative 
government.  So  we  worked  a  lot  with  their  congress,  with  the  Philippine  Congress.  For 
instance,  we  brought  young  congressional  staff  aides,  that  was  a  new  concept 
altogether,  to  work  in  our  Congress  with  our  congressmen,  to  see  how  a  bill  is  shaped 
and  what  sort  of  forces  you  need  to  enlist  and  what  you  need  to  reject.  One  of  our 
congressional  fellows  helped  draft  some  act  for  Barbara  Boxer  and  later  on  became  the 
head  of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  in  the  Philippines,  a  very  good  social 
scientist.  We  always  saw  these  women  going  way  up.  There  was  not  really  much  of  a 
glass  ceiling,  it  just  hadn't  been  thought  about.  Very  often  the  women  in  law  school 
were  at  the  top  of  the  class,  or  among  the  top  ten.  We  had  some  very  good  women 
lawyers. 

Glaser:       Did  you  do  anything  with  rural  outreach? 

Coliver:       Oh  yes,  we  did  a  fair  amount  with  rural  reconstruction.  That  was  more  in  the  beginning 
of  my  work  when  we  got  a  lot  of  money  from  AID.  Some  projects  worked  fine,  others 
didn't.  We  had  a  project  jointly  with  the  Peace  Corps,  and  this  was  a  young  Peace  Corps 
man  who  was  working  way  up  in  the  mountains  in  rebel  territory.  He  was  setting  up 
little  shrimp  ponds  in  the  rice  terraces.  They  were  going  to  be  open  one  weekend  and 
there  was  going  to  be  a  big  celebration.  Everybody  from  the  governor  on  down  was 
invited  for  the  opening  of  the  rice  terraces. 

This  young  man  we  had  sent  first  to  an  agriculture  school  further  away  in  Cordilleras, 
those  are  the  mountains.  He  was  so  eager  to  get  back  from  his  school  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  his  ponds  that  he  rushed  back  with  two  peasants.  It  was  a  five-hour  walk  and 
he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  a  ravine  and  was  not  found  until  the  next  morning,  dead. 
The  Filipinos  are  very  superstitious  people,  so  we  felt  that  his  ghost  was  still  around  and 
he  was  protecting  us.  When  we  went  to  the  opening,  we  went  by  jeep.  When  we  got  to 
that  ravine,  one  of  the  Peace  Corps  people,  who  was  smoking,  stubbed  out  his  cigarette 
and  threw  it  into  the  ravine  and  said,  Benny,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  that's  for  you. 

The  next  day  we  had  this  big  ceremony,  then  we  were  supposed  to  go  back  down  the 
mountain  again.  We  started  going  and  suddenly  there  was  into  the  ravine  a  rock  fall.  It 
dammed  the  way  so  we  couldn't  go.  One  of  the  Peace  Corps  people  said,  "That's  Benny 
trying  to  tell  us  something."  So  we  were  held  up  by  twenty-four  hours  and  stayed  at  the 
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house  of  the  governor,  all  slept  on  the  floor.  The  next  morning,  they  had  opened  the 
path  again  so  we  could  go. 

There's  a  very  close  relationship  between  the  living  and  the  dead  in  the  Philippines.  For 
instance,  on  All  Souls'  Day,  that's  November  1,  the  day  after  our  Halloween,  everybody 
goes  and  visits  the  tombs  of  their  dear  departed.  They  don't  go  with  long  faces.  They  go 
with  baskets  of  food  and  their  radios,  and  they  sing  on  the  tomb,  and  they  feel  that  the 
person  who's  died  is  joining  them.  That's  why  they're  having  all  of  those  ceremonies.  It 
isn't  a  sad  one,  it's  a  fiesta,  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  idea  for  death,  that  you  never 
lose  your  relatives,  they're  around. 

Glaser:       That's  like  a  Mexican  observance. 
Coliver:       Yes,  well  it  came  from  the  Spanish,  probably. 
Glaser:       Which  of  these  programs  were  your  ideas  and  which  were  the  Asia  Foundation? 

Coliver:       Mine  and  the  foundation  were  the  same,  I  was  the  foundation.  Many  of  them  were  the 
ideas  of  the  people  themselves  that  came  to  us.  If  they  weren't,  I  tried  to  internalize 
them  very  quickly.  Only  when  we  had  an  over  all  objective,  like  OJDS,  then  we  needed 
to  find  projects  along  those  lines;  Open,  Just,  Democratic  Society. 

Glaser:       How  did  you  work  in  the  country  with  such  a  repressive  regime,  didn't  that  hamper 
you? 

Coliver:       Well,  we  had  those  forces  that  we  thought  were  oppressors.  For  instance  we  worked 
with  the  church,  and  before  I  went  there  I  always  had  a  low  opinion  of  the  church.  I 
thought  that  the  church  was  a  servant  of  the  Latifundia,  the  big  land  owners,  and  they 
weren't.  They  were  really  a  force  for  social  change.  Some  of  the  orders,  like  the 
Maryknolls  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  other  orders)  would  stand  themselves  between  the 
rebels  and  the  police,  and  they  would  shield  the  police.  The  police  would  come  in, 
where  did  Jose  go,  we  don't  know.  They'd  hidden  him  someplace.  They  were  protecting 
the  rebels.  Many  of  them  were  killed  also.  Not  by  the  rebels  but  by  the  Muslims,  who 
were  also  rebels. 

Glaser:       I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  there  was  religious  strife  between  the  Muslims  and  the 
Catholics. 

Coliver:       Well,  there  was,  but  it  wasn't  a  religious  strife,  it  was  a  strife  for  land,  as  to  who  should 
own  the  land.  About  three-fourths  Mindanao,  that's  the  south  of  the  Philippines~you 
need  a  map  of  the  Philippines,  I'll  give  it  to  you.  Three-fifths  of  the  south  of  the 
Philippines  was  Muslim.  The  church  was  just  a  minor  force  in  that  additional  two-fifths. 
The  church  didn't  fight,  but  the  Muslims  did.  They  would  kidnap  church  people  and 
sometimes  behead  them.  Really  bad.  We  tried  to  protect  them  through  other  groups.  We 
didn't  ever  do  anything  personal,  we  always  sent  others  to  do,  not  our  work,  their  work 
for  them. 


Glaser:       Was  there  a  proletarian  movement  within  the  church,  such  as  what  you  find  in  Mexico 
and  South  America? 
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Coliver:       That  was  started  with  Pope  Pius  XXIII.  He  was  the  best  pope  ever.  What  was  it  called? 
It  was  a  theological  term-liberation  theology,  which  this  pope  frowns  on.  This  really 
made  the  church  make  common  cause  with- 

Glaser:  This  was  Pope  John? 

Coliver:  John  XXIII,  you're  right.  He  was  a  wonderful  man. 

Glaser:  He  died  too  soon. 

Coliver:  He  died  too  soon. 

Glaser:  Talk  about  Cardinal  Sin. 

Coliver:       Cardinal  Sin  was  a  character.  When  I  was  in  the  Philippines,  he  was  in  his  early  sixties. 
He  was  a  roly-poly  man.  Sin  was  his  Chinese  name.  When  you  have  either  single 
syllables  or  three  syllables  you  can  be  quite  sure  it's  a  Chinese  name.  So  he's  of 
Chinese  extraction.  When  you  came  to  his  palace,  which  I've  done,  he  would  say, 
"Come  into  the  House  of  Sin."  [laughs] 

Glaser:       That  is  funny. 

Coliver:       And  his  predecessor  was  a  cardinal  by  the  name  of  Santos.  So  he  would  say,  "From 
saints  to  sinners." 

Glaser:       Is  that  what  Santos  means? 

Coliver:       Santos  means  saint.  From  saint  to  sinner.  He  couldn't  stand  Mrs.  Marcos,  so  he  told  us  a 
joke  about  Mrs.  Marcos.  Mrs.  Marcos  came  to  the  palace  to  ask  for  his  help  in  her 
election  and  he  said,  "I  have  to  tell  you  a  story."  Mrs.  Marcos  said,  "What  is  it,  Your 
Eminence?"  "I  want  to  tell  you  the  difference  between  a  woman  and  a  mirror."  And 
Mrs.  Marcos  said,  "What  is  that?"  He  said,  "I'll  tell  you.  A  mirror  reflects  without 
talking  and  a  woman  talks  without  reflecting."  I  said,  "Your  Eminence,  that  was  a  sexist 
joke."  He  was  a  sexist  but  an  absolutely  delightful  man.  I  had  a  good  time  in  the  palace 
with  him.  Then  at  some  of  the  retreats,  one  of  our  guys  from  the  foundation  would  go 
along,  and  he  said  that  the  cardinal  told  the  bluest  jokes.  But  we  never  got  to  hear  them 
so  it  was  all  right.  The  cardinal  played  a  big  role  in  the  revolution,  and  I  think  I  told  you 
that,  didn't  I? 

Glaser:       No,  you  didn't. 

Coliver:       Well,  he  played  such  a  large  role  that  we  understand  that  he  was  wrapped  on  the 

knuckles  a  little  by  the  pope.  There  was  a  lot  of  vote-buying.  You  would  pay  somebody 
to  vote,  and  of  course  the  Marcos  party  had  a  lot  more  money  than  the  opposition  did. 
So  they  would  hand  out  hundred-peso  notes  to  anybody  that  would  come  along, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  people  would  take  it,  like,  mow  my  lawn,  and  I'll 
give  you  one  hundred  pesos,  it  was  the  same  kind  of  thing.  It  was  nothing  ideological,  it 
was  something  practical.  Then  came  the  elections,  what  are  the  people  going  to  do  with 
all  the  money  they've  been  given?  He  said  a  very  revolutionary  phrase,  that  was  take  the 
money  and  vote  your  conscience.  This  was  really  revolutionary.  He  freed  them  from  the 
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obligations  that  the  money  gave  them,  that  you  could  vote  any  way.  I  always  felt  that 
that  was  a  very  revolutionary  statement  that  he  made. 

Glaser:       Were  the  rebels  Communists? 

Coliver:       The  rebels  were  Communists,  they  were  Maoists.  They  were  influenced  by  the  Chinese. 
There  were  two  types  of  rebels.  There  were  the  Maoists,  and  then  there  were  the  MNLF, 
the  Moral  National  Liberation  Front,  now  called  Abu  Sayaf.  These  are  the  Muslim 
rebels.  They've  been  in  rebellion  for  decades. 

Glaser:  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Maoists  and  the  MNLF  or  the  Abu  Sayaf? 

Coliver:  They  didn't  work  together,  each  did  their  own  thing. 

Glaser:  But  what  were  their  aims? 

Coliver:  To  overthrow  to  government. 

Glaser:  How  did  they  operate  differently? 

Coliver:       First  thing  is  that  the  Maoists  were  mostly  up  in  the  north.  They  would  rob  people  and 
kill  people,  the  opposition.  Filipinos  are  basically  dishonest,  and  so  they  would  rob  the 
people—.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  journalist,  came  to  visit  them,  and  they  were  having  a  fight 
about  portioning  the  money  they  had  robbed.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  use  it  for  their 
purposes,  and  another  group  for  their  purposes,  so  they  were  having  a  jurisdictional 
fight.  Just  like  capitalists. 

Glaser:       Did  you  really  mean  that  when  you  said  that  Filipinos  are  basically  dishonest? 

m 

Coliver:       It's  their  culture.  Their  culture  is  a  compadre  culture.  Compadre  means  that  if  a  young 
couple  gets  married,  each  one  has  witnesses  on  his  and  her  side.  By  virtue  of  being 
witnesses,  they  become  related  to  each  other.  If  they're  men,  they're  compadre,  if 
they're  women,  they're  comadre.  And  you  have  to  be  as  good  to  your  compadre  as  to 
your  brother  and  sister.  For  instance,  your  compadre  needs  a  job  so  you  get  him  a  job, 
whether  he'd  qualified  or  not.  This  is  where  dishonesty  comes  in.  Because  the 
compadre  system  is  stronger  than  any  other  obligation. 

I'll  tell  you  a  funny  story,  not  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  Pakistan.  Somebody  came  to  the 
foundation  and  wanted  a  journalism  grant  to  study  abroad.  So  the  representative  asked 
him,  "Do  you  have  anybody  in  mind?"  "Yes,  my  brother.  He's  the  best  qualified  man." 
He  wasn't,  but  it's  that  system.  It  exists,  and  it  exists  in  most  countries  in  one  way  or 
another.  Sometimes  I  got  riled  up  at  this  kind  of  shenanigans,  so  I  would  talk  to  my 
Filipino  friends  and  they  would  say,  "Edith,  what  are  you  upset  about?"  I  said,  "By  your 
behavior."  They  would  say,  "But  that's  our  culture.  Culture  is  a  big  word."  And  I  would 
say,  "Culture  is  not  graven  in  stone."  So  we  had  these  big  arguments  about  culture.  It's 
deeply  ingrained  in  culture.  We  wouldn't  call  it  dishonesty,  we'd  call  it  nepotism  or 
whatever.  But  these  are  the  kinds  of  things,  the  obligations  that  people  enter,  versus 
each  other. 
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Glaser:       Tell  me  what  you  saw  of  corruption  during  the  Marcos  years. 

Coliver:       Oh,  they  amassed  enormous  money.  Mrs.  Marcos  had  some  beautiful  buildings  built, 
really  gorgeous  buildings,  by  the  best  architect  in  the  Philippines.  And  for  each  building 
she  would  exact  a  certain  amount,  a  percentage,  siphoning  off  money  that  went  to  her. 
We  called  those  buildings,  I  have  to  think  about  it,  it's  a  special  name.  Oh  yes,  Mrs. 
Marcos  didn't  have  an  Oedipus  complex,  she  had  an  edifice  complex.  So  she  would 
build  and  build  and  she'd  get  the  rake  off,  and  that  was  dishonesty.  The  Marcoses  really 
acquired,  particularly  through  her,  millions,  maybe  billions.  Then  when  the  Marcoses 
fell,  a  very  nice  man,  whom  I  knew  well,  was  made  the  executor  of  then-  estate,  and 
most  of  it  was  hidden  in  Switzerland.  He  was  sent  all  the  way  to  Switzerland  to  try  to 
pry  this  loose,  and  he  lost  his  briefcase.  Not  on  purpose,  he  was  just  such  a  slob.  We 
never  knew  how  much  money  there  still  is. 

I  have  to  show  you  something  beautiful,  that  I  will  give  you  when  you  finish.  It's  the 
book  that  the  rebels  gave  me.  Should  1  bring  it?  It's  downstairs. 

[Interview  8:  December  4,  2001]  ## 
Glaser:       You  wanted  to  tell  me  about  the  Freedom  Books.  Is  that  what  it  was  called? 

Coliver:       No,  no.  The  foundation,  from  its  very  beginning,  had  a  program  that  was  in  the  1950s 
called  Books  for  Asia.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the  Philippines,  we'd  sent  about  five  hundred 
thousand  books  to  the  Philippines  alone.  A  million  to  all  of  Asia.  The  Philippines  was 
one  of  the  largest  English  language  areas.  So  we  sent  a  lot  of  books,  mostly  textbooks- 
primary,  secondary,  and  professional.  That  remained  the  Books  for  Asia  Program. 

Glaser:       This  other  program  you  mentioned,  the  other  books? 

Coliver:       The  other  program  was  a  program  that  we  started  in  1 983.  That  was  a  program  in  which 
we  funded  the  production  of  pamphlets  educating  vote  watchers  on  their  responsibilities 
and  voters  as  to  what  to  expect  from  their  legal  system.  So  we  produced  something  like 
two  million  books.  This  is  different  from  the  Books  Program.  The  Books  Program,  we 
sent  books  from  the  United  States,  which  were  more  or  less  relevant.  This  was  a 
program  that  was  locally  produced  by  a  Catholic  organization  called  the 
Communication  Foundation  for  Asia,  CFA,  which  was  a  Jesuit  outfit.  In  1983,  before 
the  1986  elections,  it  produced  these  books  for  eight  hundred  thousand  teachers  to 
distribute  in  the  schools  because  the  teachers  were  the  poll  watchers,  to  educate  the 
teachers  and  through  them  the  students  and  their  parents.  All  together,  two  million 
booklets  were  printed  and  distributed  in  three  Filipino  languages,  that  is  Tagalog, 
Visayan,  that's  in  Central  Philippines.  And  also  the  northern  dialect,  which  at  the 
moment  I  have  forgotten,  I'll  be  able  to  fill  it  in.  The  cardinal,  when  he  saw  these  books 
said  that  these  were  the  best  democracy  books  that  he  had  seen.  Unfortunately,  I  don't 
have  any  more  of  those  for  samples. 

Glaser:       You  said  this  was  in  1983,  but  Marcos  was  not  overthrown  until  1986. 
Coliver:       That's  right.  The  first  batch  of  books  was  printed  in  1983,  for  the  1983  election. 
Glaser:       Was  there  a  subsequent  election  to  the  one  in  1983? 
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Coliver:       That  was  the  most,  1986,  the  "snap  election,"  meaning  that  Marcos  was  in  the  United 
States  in  November  of  1  985.  He  was  on  Night  line  with  Ted  Koppel.  Koppel  interviewed 
him  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  when  are  you  going  to  have  your  elections?"  He  said,  in 
six  weeks.  The  next  morning,  my  president  called  me  and  said,  "Edith,  if  you  had 
$500,000,  what  could  you  do  with  the  election?"  So  I  said,  "A  great  deal."  He  said, 
"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  the  NAMFREL  people  with 
whom  I'd  been  working  before,  and  get  their  ideas  of  what  they  want  to  do."  Did  I  tell 
you  that  before? 

G  laser:       Yes,  we  talked  about  the  snap  election. 

Coliver:       Oh,  we  did.  So  the  following  Sunday,  they  all  got  together.  There  were  forty  subsidiary 
organizations.  About  ten  of  them,  including  the  Philippine  Teachers  Union,  which  has 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  members,  got  together  with  me  at  the  house  of  Juan 
Ponce,  and  I  gave  them  the  same  message.  I  said,  "I  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
$500,000,  what  would  you  do  with  it?"  They  all  talked  at  the  same  time.  And  then  I 
said,  "By  Tuesday,  I  want  your  proposals,  coming  up  to  $500,000."  By  Tuesday,  I  had 
their  proposals:  for  more  comic  books,  voters  guides,  all  sorts  of  things  like  modems  so 
the  voting  results  would  be  transmitted  to  the  center  faster  than  Marcos  could.  At  some 
point,  the  secretary  of  defense,  who  was  Ramos,  revolted.  No,  he  was  chief  of  staff  at 
the  time.  It  was  Ramos  together  with  Enrile,  who  was  secretary  of  defense,  and  they 
revolted  against  Marcos.  They  locked  themselves  up  in  one  of  the  bigger  camps,  and 
when  the  news  of  that  came  out  over  the  radio,  it  was  the  radio  that  we  were  funding.  I 
think  I  told  you  that  the  cardinal  came  on  the  radio.  The  radio  was  called  Radio  Veritas, 
that  was  a  Catholic  radio.  The  cardinal  came  out  and  called  his  troops,  what  do  you  call 


G  laser:       His  parishioners? 

Coliver:       Well,  it  was  more  than  parishioners,  it  was  the  entire  diocese.  He  called  them  out  to 
protect  the  military.  That's  the  first  time  in  history,  I  think,  that  civilians  protected  the 
military.  About  a  million  people  came  out  in  about  two  hours,  it  was  at  night, 
surrounded  the  camp  so  the  Marcos  forces  couldn't  come  in  and  slaughter  the  rebels. 
And  the  rebels  were  the  military.  This  was  a  very  anomalous  situation.  Can  I  hear  what 
that  sounds  like?  [tape  stops  momentarily] 

They  came  out  and  protected  the  military.  Marcos  was  going  to  send  his  troops  out,  and 
he  sent  out  the  tanks  to  crush  the  rebellion.  Among  the  rebels  were  nuns.  The  nuns  were 
holding  up  their  rosaries  in  one  hand  and  sandwiches  in  the  other.  Rosaries  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  sandwiches  to  give  to  the  tank  drivers.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
women,  and  Filipino  men  wouldn't  drive  over  women,  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
were  hungry.  They  took  the  sandwiches.  We  had  prepared  the  sandwiches  in  one  of  the 
parishes  that  we  called  San  Domingo.  A  lot  of  the  faithful  had  prepared  the  sandwiches 
for  several  days,  which  we  could  hand  to  the  military.  Did  I  show  you  that  movie? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       I  have  to  show  it  to  you  because  it  gives  you  the  story  of  the  rebellion. 
Glaser:       Was  this  EDSA? 
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Coliver:       EDSA  means  Epifania  de  los  Santos  Avenue,  that's  the  name  of  the  street. 

Glaser:       Was  all  of  this  brought  about  not  only  by  Marcos 's  dictatorship  but  also  the 
assassination  of  Ninoy? 

Coliver:       Well,  absolutely.  Ninoy  [spells  name],  which  means  Benigno,  and  they  called  him 

Ninoy.  He  was  assassinated  in  August  of  1983  because  he  was  a  direct  contender  for  the 
presidency. 

Glaser:       So  this  brought  all  the  dissatisfaction  to  a  head? 
Coliver:       Yes.  When  he  was  assassinated,  I  think  I  told  you  that. 
Glaser:       How  do  you  assess  Cory  Aquino's  regime? 

Coliver:       Well,  before  we  get  to  that,  women  in  the  Philippines,  mostly  they  were  the  democrats. 
The  women  got  together  and  got  two  million  signatures  to  get  Cory  in.  That  was  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  behind  her.  One  of  the  women  who  was  running  that  campaign  later 
on  became  the  Philippine  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  She  rewarded  all  of  her 
friends.  I  want  to  show  you  something  else,  [brings  out  a  document,  a  petition] 

Glaser:       This  petition  signed  by  all  the  Filipino  women,  when  did  that  take  place,  after  Marcos 
left  his  position? 

Coliver:       No,  after  the  assassination. 
Glaser:       So  Marcos  was  still  in  power  when  this  petition  was  gathered? 

Coliver:       Yes.  And  it  became  a  real  people-swell.  I  can't  remember,  I've  gone  down  a  lot.  This 
woman,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  later  on  became  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Glaser:       You  said  that  Cory  rewarded  her  friends. 

Coliver:       She  rewarded  her  friends,  all  the  people— well,  we  do  that  too,  in  a  sense.  Just  in  her  case 
it  was  a  little  bit  disastrous.  All  the  people  who  had  worked  for  either  her  or  her  husband 
were  rewarded  with  cabinet  positions  and  all  sorts  of  perks,  mostly  positions.  So  this 
women  got  to  be  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Some  others  became  cabinet 
ministers. 

Glaser:       How  was  this  disastrous? 

Coliver:       It  was  disastrous  because  they  were  not  the  best  qualified  people  to  run  the  country. 
They  gave  her  some  wrong  advice  and  one  of  the  people  who  was  totally  honest,  we 
saw  him  in  the  book  I  showed  you,  his  name  was  Jaime  Ongpin,  that's  a  Chinese  name. 
Anyway,  Cory  preferred  him  to  somebody  else,  somebody  else  was  resigning,  one  of 
her  husband's  ex-lawyers.  She  wrote  him  the  most  beautiful  letter  and  Jaime  Ongpin 
resigned.  She  just  sort  of  accepted  this,  so  Jimmy  killed  himself.  That  was  one  of  the 
casualties  of  the  new  regime.  I  think  I  talked  about  Tolentino. 
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Glaser:       Yes,  you  did.  Now,  on  the  whole,  how  do  you  assess  Cory's  regime? 

Coliver:       Well,  Cory,  like  some  of  her  successors  was  not  an  economist.  There  had  been  a  serious 
outflow  of  capital.  When  Cory  came  back,  that  cabinet  didn't  come  back.  The  big 
business  people  didn't  have  the  confidence  that  they  ought  to  have  in  their  government. 
So  the  country  moved  upwards  somewhat,  but  essentially  was  stagnating,  and  that  was 
held  against  Cory.  So  she  won't  go  into  history  as  a  great  president.  She  goes  into 
history  as  what  I  call  a  "thank  you  president"  who  rewarded  her  friends  and  those  of  her 
husband,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad. 

Glaser:       But  she  was  more  democratic  than  the  Marcos  regime,  I'm  sure. 

Coliver:       Oh  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  thing  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  draft  a  new 

constitution.  Marcos's  constitution  had  a  very  bad  clause,  that  was  clause  number  six, 
meaning  that  in  case  of  disturbances  the  president  can  assume  martial  power,  which  he 
used.  That  was  the  most  onerous  of  the  old  constitution.  So  she  set  up  a  constitutional 
convention  headed  by  a  woman,  who  was  also  the  first  woman  on  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  to  think  of  her  name,  I  can't  think  of  it  right  now.  When  I  think  of  it,  I'll  let  you 
know.  I  don't  know  who  crafted  her  speech  to  the  constitutional  convention,  but  it  was 
an  excellent  speech.  She  said  to  the  conventioneers,  "I  want  you  to  be  pro-active,  not 
reactive.  And  I  want  you  to  make  a  constitution  and  not  to  legislate."  Both  of  these 
advices  were  ignored. 

Glaser:       Was  it  Cory  that  made  these  statements? 

Coliver:       Yes,  it  was  Cory.  It  was  a  very  good  statement,  I  don't  know  who  crafted  it.  What  they 
did  is  that  they  just  did  the  opposite.  They  reacted.  For  instance,  the  constitution,  which 
had  this  Article  Six,  that  I  told  you  about,  instead  of  modifying  Article  Six,  they 
removed  Article  Six  and  substituted  the  one-term  presidency.  That  you  cannot  call 
martial  law.  It  was  a  big  mistake  because  when  Ramos  who  was  one  of  the 
revolutionaries  and  was  chief  of  staff,  when  Ramos  came  in  later  on,  he  was  a  good 
president.  And  everybody,  well  not  everybody  but  lots  of  people,  the  good  government 
people,  wanted  him  to  have  a  second  term,  and  that  was  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 
So  that  was  one  thing  that  she  didn't  want.  The  other  thing  she  didn't  want,  she  said, 
don't  legislate,  meaning  don't  go  into  details.  The  constitution  is  supposed  to  be  a  broad 
document,  like  our  constitution,  where  you  set  out  principles  and  not  practices.  They  did 
the  opposite  and  went  into  incredible  detail,  things  that  you  can't  in  the  sequence  of 
things  ever  adhere  to,  which  was  a  pity.  Those  other  two  things,  that  was  her  message.  It 
was  much  needed  in  the  constitution. 

Glaser:       How  on  the  whole  would  you  assess  her  presidency? 

Coliver:       It  was  a  democratic  presidency.  She  wanted  not  a  dictatorship,  she  didn't  want 

dictatorial  powers,  she  wanted  a  democratic  leadership.  So  she  revamped  the  setup  of 
the  country,  more  decentralization  from  the  central  government  to  the  local 
governments,  which  was  a  very  good  thing,  and  we  helped.  She  initiated  land  reform, 
which  had  been  done  before  but  had  been  forgotten.  She  initiated  land  reform,  which 
however  fizzled. 

Glaser:       You  said  you  helped  her  decentralize,  how  did  you  do  that? 
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Coliver:       We  provided  funds  for  local  elections  and  local  government  and  for  candidates  to  be 
able  to  express  themselves.  For  instance,  we  did  something  for  the  Philippine  Catholic 
Business  Conference.  They  ran  town  halls,  we  didn't  run  them;  they  ran  them,  we 
funded  them.  Town  halls  in  which  a  certain  item  was  brought  up,  for  instance  martial 
law.  The  participants  in  the  town  hall  could  express  themselves  in  terms  of  did  they 
want  this  or  didn't  they  want  this,  what  would  they  like,  what  kind  of  a  president,  what 
kind  of  a  society  would  they  like?  We  funded  this  process.  That  then  resulted  in  the  new 
constitution.  But  the  constitution  was  really  too  detailed.  In  other  words,  it  became  acts 
of  legislation  rather  than  statements  of  principles.  This  is  why  our  constitution  has  been 
the  model  for  many  in  the  world,  because  it  in  broad  strokes  set  out  what  the  society  is 
and  what  it  should  be.  They  didn't  do  that,  and  so  they  came  across  a  lot  of  mistakes. 

[coughs]  I  know  it  shouldn't  be  in  my  throat,  it's  in  my  stomach.  But  I  can't  talk  very 
well,  [pause,  tape  off] 

Glaser:       Was  Ramos  in  power  when  you  left  the  Philippines  for  your  duty  in  Taiwan? 

Coliver:       I'm  trying  to  remember.  No.  He  wasn't  in  power  yet.  Cory  was  still  in  power.  Which 
was  interesting,  because  she  made  one  of  my  closest  friends,  who  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  was  a  fine  lawyer,  chief  justice.  And  she  invited  me  to  the  Philippines  for 
the  swearing  in,  so  she  was  still  there. 

Glaser:       What  do  you  mean  that  she  invited  you  to  the  Philippines,  had  you  left  by  then? 

Coliver:       I'd  left,  I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that.  I  left  in  late  1987  and  arrived  in  Taiwan 
January  30,  1988.  That  was  the  day  that  the  dictator  was  buried.  January  30.  His  name 
was  Chiang  Ching-guo.  He  was  the  son  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  You  know,  they  always 
start  with  the  last  name  first. 


## 
Glaser:       What  were  your  feelings  upon  leaving  the  Philippines? 

Coliver:       Well,  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave.  I  was  probably  the  best-known  American  in  the 
Philippines.  They  gave  me  thirty-eight  farewell  parties  and  all  sorts  of  honors  and 
citations  and  god  knows  what.  And  then,  upon  leaving,  I  wanted  to  say  goodbye  to 
Cory.  So  a  woman  whom  we  had  helped,  a  law  professor  who  was  one  of  her  advisors, 
Cory  had  elevated  her  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  asked  her  if  would  she  take  me  to  Cory,  I 
wanted  to  say  goodbye  to  her.  So  she  did.  We  went  to  the  palace.  I  said  goodbye,  and  I 
started  to  cry.  It  was  very  emotional.  Cory  said,  "Don't  cry,  I've  done  a  lot  of  crying 
myself."  With  that  we  left.  You  know,  she  cried  when  her  husband  was  assassinated  and 
all  of  that.  That  was  my  emotional  farewell  from  the  Philippines. 

Glaser:       How  do  you  assess  the  completion  of  your  work?  There  was  probably  more  to  be  done. 

Coliver:       Oh  yes.  I  don't  want  to  be  immodest,  but  my  work  made  an  enormous  impression  in  the 
Philippines.  It's  funny  because  it  wasn't  work  that  I  was  particularly  excited  to  be 
doing.  Every  year  we  had  a  meeting  of  all  of  our  overseas  representatives,  someplace  in 
Asia,  together  with  our  president.  He  felt  we  should  get  more  into  political  work.  I 
didn't  want  to,  I  said,  no,  let's  leave  these  societies  alone.  Then  we  devised  this 
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strategy,  which  was  called  OJDS,  Open  Just  and  Democratic  Society.  So  within  those 
parameters,  I  could  do  most  anything,  particularly  in  the  political  field.  1  worked  with 
the  outs,  as  much  or  more  as  with  the  ins.  I  found  out  that  in  order  to  work  in  human 
rights,  which  is  what  I  was  doing,  you  basically  had  to  be  anti-government,  because  you 
had  to  compel  the  government  to  do  certain  things  for  its  people  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  do.  So  that  was  the  thrust  of  my  work  in  the  last  years  of  my  tenure  there. 

Glaser:       You  mentioned  you  were  going  to  write  a  book  on  the  role  of  the  Philippine  nuns  in 
social  justice  movements.  Did  you  do  that? 

Coliver:        I  started  it  and  I  never  finished.  I  had  all  the  interviews.  There  were  many  nuns.  There 
were  ten  nuns  that  were  particularly  active.  One  of  them  started  during  the  Marcos 
regime  the  human  rights  movement,  and  she  was  very  exposed  in  that.  What  they  did 
was  to  document  any  abuses  that  the  military  did  against  the  so-called  rebels.  The  State 
Department,  which  wrote  its  annual  (what  do  I  want  to  say,  I  know  all  the  German 
words)  account  of  the  performance  of  the  country  in  human  rights  that  was  called  the— 1 
can't  remember  right  now  what  bill.  One  of  our  senators  had  written  this  bill  that  no 
funding  from  the  Agency  of  International  Development  could  be  extended  to  a  country 
that  was  in  violation  of  human  rights.  This  also  meant  violation  of  women's  rights  or 
violation  of  participatory  democracy.  In  other  words,  that  wouldn't  permit  women  or 
any  other  disadvantaged  minority  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  their  own 
development. 

Working  with  the  Filipinos  was  an  extremely  gratifying  experience  because  the 
Filipinos  are  political  people.  Taking  their  politics  with  their  mother's  milk,  I  always 
said.  They  want  to  and  are  politically  engaged,  so  it  was  interesting  to  work  with  them. 
They  had  projects  that  we  felt  were  right  down  what  we  had  in  mind,  so  we  funded 
those  projects.  As  I  said  in  my  dialogue  with  David  Steinberg,  it  was  a  question  of  trust. 
They  trusted  me,  so  they  let  me  in  on  their  plans  and  then  I  could  finance  them,  because 
these  people  all  became  my  friends.  And  when  I  go  back  to  the  Philippines,  which  I 
won't  any  more,  but  when  I'd  go  back  to  the  Philippines,  people  would  say  welcome 
home.  They  felt  that  I  was  an  honorary  Filipina.  So  it  was  very  much  my  country.  In 
retrospect,  the  Philippines  was  a  fantastic  opportunity,  not  to  shape  the  country,  that's 
being  immodest,  but  to  work  with  a  dedicated  people  on  their  democratic  reforms,  and 
that's  what  I  was  doing.  As  I  said,  my  final  visit  was  to  Cory. 

Glaser:       Then  in  1988  you  went  on  to  Taiwan.  How  did  you  go  about  integrating  yourself  in 
Taiwan? 

Coliver:       I  owe  very  much  to  our  grantees  whom  I  had  met  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Philippines.  They  had  all  become  my  friends  and  came  to  me  with  various  proposals 
and  sometimes  I  came  to  them  with  proposals.  I  would  say  to  them,  don't  you  want  to 
do  such  and  such?  For  instance,  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  proud  of  was  the  whole  idea 
of  congressional  aides,  which  was  not  known  in  the  Philippines.  Congressmen  had  at 
most,  per  person,  one  aide,  and  they  had  to  do  all  the  work. 

Glaser:       Are  you  talking  about  Taiwan  or  the  Philippines? 
Coliver:       Taiwan  or  the  Philippines. 
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Glaser:       Well,  which  one  did  not  have  the  congressional  aides,  Philippines  or  Taiwan? 

Coliver:       Neither.  We  worked  with  both  of  them  and  sent  young  political  scientists  or  journalists 
to  become  congressional  fellows,  which  is  what  we  have  in  this  country.  That  means  we 
provided  them  the  means  to  work  in  our  Congress.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  a  woman, 
worked  for  Barbara  Boxer  on  women's  legislation.  In  Taiwan,  we  wanted  to  have  the 
tallies  of  the  votes.  You  know  if  anybody  voted  in  our  Congress,  you  would  push  a 
burton,  and  it  would  light  yea  or  nay  on  the  Democratic  or  Republican  side.  So  we 
introduced  that  project  in  the  parliament  in  Taiwan,  which  meant  that  now  they  could 
track  their  votes  much  more  easily,  how  many  for  and  how  many  against,  and  so  on. 
These  are  really  matters  of  trust;  they  came  to  me  and  we'd  work  it  out.  They  came  to 
me  and  wanted  a  building  or  a  fax  machine  or  god  knows  what.  I  said,  "We're  not  in  the 
building  business,  we're  in  the  idea  business.  If  the  building  is  part  of  an  idea  you  want 
to  carry  out,  that's  fine.  Otherwise,  let's  forget  the  building  and  work  on  the  project 
itself." 

Glaser:       On  the  whole,  what  was  your  program  for  Taiwan? 

Coliver:       Pretty  much  the  same  as  what  I  was  doing  in  the  Philippines,  the  OJDS.  I  was  working 
with  various  components  of  society,  the  judiciary  and  components  of  democracy;  an 
independent  judiciary,  a  free  press,  an  accountable  congress,  free  elections,  and  a 
couple  more. 

Glaser:       Did  you  find  the  great  need  for  judicial  reform  as  you  did  in  the  Philippines,  where  men 
were  languishing  in  prison  for  such  a  long  time? 

Coliver:       No,  not  that,  but  a  very  inexperienced  judiciary.  Law  students,  now  I'm  saying  women 
because  many  of  them  were  women,  would  only  have  undergraduate  legal  education. 
When  they  finished  their  education,  they  could  study  to  be  judges,  and  that  was  an 
eighteen-month  course,  and  then  they  were  judges  at  age  twenty-two,  twenty-four.  It 
was  much  too  young  in  terms  of  life  experience.  We  tried  to  help  them  by  setting  up  a 
judicial  academy.  We  did  the  same  in  the  Philippines  in  terms  of  providing  judicial 
education  at  a  higher  level.  We  felt  that  to  be  a  judge  you  have  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  maturity.  And  you  couldn't  possibly  have  it  as  a  twenty-three  year-old  graduate 
student.  We  tried  to  help  them  shape  that  and  gave  money  for  this  academy  and  for 
training  and  things  like  that. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  feeling  in  the  country  about  mainland  China  when  you  were  there? 

Coliver:       Well,  to  give  you  another  feeling  first,  the  Taiwan  government  when  I  came  to  Taiwan 
both  was  a  bit  worried  because  they  had  heard  that  during  my  period  the  Philippine 
Revolution  had  occurred,  and  they  were  afraid  they'd  have  another  one.  So  I  asserted  to 
them  that  I  wasn't  fomenting  revolution,  I  was  trying  to  assist  the  government  to 
strengthen  its  own  democratic  institution.  Pretty  soon  they  accepted  me,  and  weren't 
scared  any  more. 

Glaser:       I  do  remember  seeing  on  television  news  instances  of  student  unrest,  student  protest.  I 
don't  know  if  that  was  during  your  time  in  Taiwan. 
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Coliver:       Well,  it  wasn't  so  much  student  unrest.  A  year  before  Chiang  Ching-guo  died~he  was 
sort  of  nearer  my  god  to  thee  and  had  a  sense  of  history,  which  Marcos  didn't  have-he 
relieved  the  country  of  some  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  regime. 
One  of  the  things  that  he  did  was  to  permit  the  growth  of  what  we  now  call  a  civil 
society.  In  other  words,  the  growth  of  voluntary  organizations  that  weren't  government 
sponsored:  women's  organizations  and  professional  groups,  and  most  particularly  a  bi- 
party  system.  In  1986,  for  the  first  time  the  opposition  party,  the  DPP,  the  Democratic 
Progressive  Party,  was  able  to  contest.  I'm  not  sure  whether  officially  or  through  street- 
fighting,  they  did  a  lot  of  demonstrating.  Some  were  bloody.  When  they  got  into  power, 
they  kept  hitting  each  other.  I  said  to  them,  "You're  not  in  the  street  anymore.  You've 
got  to  do  a  different  way  of  fighting." 

Glaser:       You  mean,  physically  they  were  hitting  each  other? 

Coliver:       Yes,  physically.  The  Japanese  had  done  that  too.  I  said,  that's  not  the  way  you  want  to 
work  in  parliament.  So  they  adopted  better  standards. 

Glaser:       It  sounds  like  you're  talking  about  growing  pains  from  authoritarianism  to  democracy. 
Coliver:       Absolutely.  I  don't  know  what's  happening  to  my  voice,  [tape  off] 
Glaser:       Was  Taiwan  more  economically  stable  than  the  Philippines? 

Coliver:       Drastically.  They  had  had  the  economic  miracle.  That  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  K.  T. 
Li,  who  was  finance  minister  who  we  had  also  helped.  He  became  a  reformer.  He 
reformed  the  entire  financial  system  of  Taiwan.  It  took  off  like  a  rocket.  We  called  that 
the  economic  miracle.  I  think  he's  still  living,  he's  probably  in  his  high  nineties. 

Glaser:       Was  there  corruption  in  Taiwan? 

Coliver:       There  was  some.  But  I  helped  some  organizations  that  tried  to  monitor  elections  and 
track  corruption.  Going  back  to  the  Philippines  now-when  I  talked  in  the  Philippines 
about  corruption,  I  was  very  upset  about  the  corruption  that  was  occurring.  That  was 
occurring  because  of  family  ties.  I  think  I  might  have  told  you  about  the  compadre 
system.  I  would  say,  "That's  not  the  way  to  run  a  country."  So  they  looked  at  me  and 
smiled  and  said,  "But  that's  our  culture."  I  said,  "Culture  is  not  graven  in  stone.  You're 
going  to  have  to  look  at  your  culture  and  what  it  does  for  or  against  your  country." 

I  think  I  told  you  when  I  first  came  to  Taiwan,  the  first  evening  I  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
party  of  the  opposition  party  of  the  DPP.  The  first  Taiwanese  word  I  learned  was  tja  va, 
meaning  I'm  finished  eating.  It  means,  I'm  full,  I've  eaten.  So  I  met  these  people.  Did  I 
tell  you  this  story  of  my  meeting  with  the  high  command? 

Glaser:       No. 

Coliver:       I  met  these  people  the  first  night  I  was  there  because  our  officer  in  charge  was  DPP,  or 
he  was  sympathetic  to  the  DPP.  If  ever  anybody  asked  you  whether  the  foundation  was 
political,  I  would  say  of  course  it  was  political.  Any  contact  between  one  culture  and 
another  is  political,  either  internal  or  external.  So  in  the  case  of  the  DPP  it  was  political, 
but  of  course  we  were  not  supposed  to  be  participating  in  partisan  politics.  But  we  could 
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participate  in  strengthening  party  institutions.  So  we  helped,  we  financed  the  running  of 
the  good  government  group,  which  was  monitoring  elections.  The  chairperson  of  that  is 
now  the  vice  president  of  Taiwan.  She  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  We  used  to  go  to  the 
flea  markets. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you,  but  after  about  three  weeks  in  Taiwan  one  of  the  DPP 
people  asked  me  to  come  to  lunch.  I  said,  "Sure,  where?"  Japanese  restaurant.  Taiwan 
had  been  under  the  Japanese  for  fifty  years.  So  there's  still  this  legacy  of  good  Japanese 
food.  So  he  took  me  to  that  restaurant  and  to  my  great  surprise,  the  entire  high  command 
of  the  DPP  was  there.  And,  god  what  do  they  want  from  me.  Somebody  asked  me,  "We 
understand  that  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  are  very  powerful,  can  you  confirm  that?" 
I  said,  "No,  the  Jews  are  active  in  newspaper  and  movies  but  not  in  the  big  companies 
like  oil.  They're  against  the  Jews  because  they  deal  with  the  Middle  East."  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  is  not  run  by  the  newspapers  and  the  brokerage  houses, 
Solomon  and  whatever,  but  it  is  essentially  run  by  the  big  companies  such  as  the  oil 
companies.  And  the  oil  companies  have  to  play  footsie  with  the  Arab  countries.  So  I 
said,  "But  I  tell  you  one  thing  about  the  Jews,  they  are  united  on  one  thing,  and  that's 
the  survival  of  Israel  as  a  state."  So  I  gave  it  to  them  straight,  because  they  had  heard  I 
was  Jewish.  You  know,  I  never  hid  it.  And  so  I  said,  "If  you  guys  want  any  strength, 
you've  got  to  unite  and  not  fight  each  other."  And  they  eventually  united.  They're  now 
in  power,  which  is  great,  I'm  happy  about  it. 

Glaser:       What  was  the  feeling  in  the  country  about  mainland  China? 

Coliver:       Well,  the  DPP  was  a  pro-independence  party.  They  didn't  want  to  be  a  part  of  China. 
China  wanted  Taiwan  to  be  part  of  China  because  it  felt  that  Taiwan  was  a  break-away 
province  of  China  and  they  wanted  it  back.  So  there  was  a  clash  of  aims  in  their 
approach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  (I  won't  be  able  to  talk  much  longer)  during  the  Chiang 
Kai  Shek  regime  the  independence  movement  was  seditious,  it  was  punishable  by  jail 
and  sometimes  by  death.  The  Taiwanese  felt  pretty  much  that  they  wanted  to  be 
separate.  And  when  the  last  president— it  was  KMT,  that  was  the  nationalist  party— when 
he  was  voted  out,  he  made  this  statement,  "Our  relationship  to  China  should  be  between 
equals.  We  should  not  be  part  of  China.  We  should  be  able  to  deal  with  each  other  on 
equal  footing." 

There  are  people  in  Taiwan,  particularly  the  business  people,  who  have  enormous 
financial  interests  in  China.  They  have  the  biggest  investment  of  any  country  in  China. 
They're  not  for  independence,  they'd  just  as  soon  become  part  of  China.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  people,  the  mass  movements  are  for  independence.  And  that's  what  makes 
China  very  nervous.  Because  China  says  that  Taiwan  is  a  break-away  province  and  it's 
under  their  government,  and  Taiwan  says  they  want  to  deal  from  one  government  to 
another  government,  not  from  one  government  to  subsidiaries. 

Transcribers:  Mim  Eisenberg/WordCraft,  Quandra  McGrue,  Julie  Allen 
Final  Typist:  Steve  Stine 
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My  trip  to  the  Kurenberg  Trials :  — 
October  14,  1946  -  T 


•- 


Jrarel  Aaars   October  14.   1945 


~TlHally~IHAI  day  haararrited!  "Aftwrteh  ~days~ffir frenzied  rannUg" 
.trying  to  fit  in  our  preparations, shots,   clearance,  ate, i_ 


.we  were  ready  to  tsto  off  to  one  of  the  biggest  adventures  of 
our  careers. — Haturally, "our  feelings  are  rnixedi"  ¥e~«re~to~'bir 


.      confronted  with  the  very  individuals  who  uodeciBlTely  changed  our 


fate  and  so  crudely  interfered,  with  the  course  of  history.     We 

overwhelmed  with  the  responsibilities  that  this  Job  entails, 


if  we  are  to  Indict  and  «mriet  not  only  nan  -~  or  rathar  bemta  p- 
but  the  ideology  which  they  carried  and  which  in  turn  carried  aaem. 


alerted  f or  fcine  a,s,_  But.  upon  arriTal.at  _th*_ 


airport,  we  are  informed  that  our  trip  is  delayed  a  few  hours* 

After  a  rather  thorough  briefing  film  On  "ditching*    (the  emergency 

landing  of  a  land-plane  on  the  ocoan),   we  are  free  for  another  two 

BOW*. 


Mentally  and  emotionally,  we.  hare  left  the  continent,  and •_ 

we  feel  out  the  pleasant  assurance  of  having  our  friends  around 
us  to  see  us  off  and  to  nies  as  just  a  little  sAen  we  are  gone. — 
jbJlMljg  .PTftrJfch*  »»_ft_f i.tting  .way_of  spending  oar  •repriere,  we 
decide  to  visit  the  Jefferson  Memorial,   to  tafcaalong  a  f«r  words 

from  <ne.--of~*ur  -most  democratic  spirits. — What  -  could  1>e-moj» 

than  hie  JbeauWful_wordsj     "I  hare  sworn  on  the  Altar 


of  Ood  eternal  enmity  to  the  suppressor  of  the  spirit  of  Man"   (.Faraphrase).— 


It  is  2toO  and  our  beautiful  C-54  "Plush-Job'  is  finally  ready 

I    for  the  take-off.     It  will  be  our  hoae  for  tie  next  6,000  miles 
26  -haars-C including  the  hours  loot  by  the  distance  and 


has  roosj  for  more  than  BO  people  and  is  filled  about  two-thirds  of 
its  capacity.     Aoongji  its  more  *"* •*«-«•«>«<>"«  ^7^^*^-  are_tya-^" 
Brigadier  Crenerals:  -  Senr-fios«r-tattng-OTer-<eiBiiaSZt~?rr!t£e--42 


D; vision  at  Salzburfe,    and  Sen.  Mood,  joining  Pat  ton  in  the  adaiaistration 
of  the  Fifteenth  Anqr  at  Bad  Schwalbach. 


A  strange  feeling,   this  taxe-off.     We  know  that  these  next 


six  months  are  going  to  be  decisive  ones,  and  we  wonder  just  what 
this  added  experience  will  do  to  us  when  we -get  back* 


The  plane  glides  peacefully,   and  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of 
.  gloude,  plods  its  way  Into  the  sinking  afternoon  sun  towards  Be 

/  S-rerybody  settles  down, "Baby  Schnucks*   (a  Blonde  weighing  roughly 

\   220  pounds) and  I  taking  turns  at  pleying  the  accordee*. 

.^V^ ; 


riruda. 

i\_ 


At  9:30  (Bermuda  time)  we  land  on  bis  huge  air  base.     Although 
it  "is  already  dark,  we  get  anough  of  a  feeling  of  its'  expanse*  to  nake 

us  think^  that  its  exchange  against  50  destpoyeBe  was  not  to  our 

disadvantage.     They  tell  us  that  Bermuda  IB  a  beautiful  white  coral 
reef  vhose  greatest' lack  IB  water.     Its  Capital,  Hamilton,   is  supposed 

to  be  a  modern,   cosmopolitan  miniature' metropolis.    Hay-be  someday 

we  will  hare  a  chance  to  see  it  at  closer  range. 


After  a  delicious  dinner  at  the  PZ,   we  take  off  and  settle 

down  for  the  discomforts  of  a  night  on  a  plane  seat; 
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we  did  not  eoe  In. the  Statee  ve  are  encountering  here  again. 
Pineapple  Juice  or  slices,    as  oaeh  meat  as  we  want,    <??gimo, 
>lgn,  0«rnan  Sett.     If  v*  do  not  watch  oursolvas,   we'll 


bust  rignt  out  of  our  suite! 


Our  Cundy-ratlon  it  plentiful ,   nad   oondy  her*  cnntltutoe 


the  best  meane  01    Darter.      Ve  girls  have  our  dressee  pressed 


1 


for  •  piece  of  candy  each,  and  the  boys  get  theneelves  a 

ttcrman  Traeulain  for  the  sane  price. Thus,    the  German  Fraeuleini! 

are  greeted  in  the  streets  with:  ^'Candy,  J*seul*la"?.,  (Sne 

Q.I.   !•  »»ry  adapatable.     IB  France  he  said:  '  "On  allex/rousf  } 


__  »eli,  to  go  back  to  the  courthouse. f ro*  this  little 

digression.     Much  excitement   reined  when  1   returned  in  the 
— art  e  moon .     The  1 ndi  c t nent i  had  Just  be  en  «e  rve  d  and  we — 

all  were  very  (nrlous  as  to   the  re  suite.      Luckily,    I   did  not 

hare  to  wait  long.     Somebody  tears  into  ine  room  and  ta 
ask«  for  S  interpreters;    As  there  was  no-one  around,  I 
got  assigned  to  Interpret  for  none  other  than...  Ton  Papen, 
leitel,   and  Seies-Inquart. 

Ton  Papen  speaks  fluent  Kngllah,  and  is jrtill  aa  snooth 
and  correct  as  ever.     He  wore  a  a«rts-sait  with  knioicarooors, 
bat  they  tell  ae  that  he  has  aged  oanoidsrably  in  the  lavt 
three  years.     Keitel,  his  Waffenrock  deprived  sf  its  galaxy 
of  "*tdt>1t.  aopeared  rery  pertoreed,  and  apparently  had  not 
exected  the  indictment.      Strangely  enough,    I  did  not 
feel  any  eat lei action  in  seeing  him  thus  humlliEted,   although 
I  am  told  that  they  hare  enough  on  mm  to  hang  him  too. 


His  roAhlees  treataent  of  PW(e  will  weigh  heavily  in  the 

balance .  


la«t,    &oiee-Inquart  was  Juet  aa  arrogant  ae  ever. 


EC  very  proudly  announced  tnai  Aeneeforth  he  shall  reserve 
the  rifiht  to  refue*  to  testify  whenerer  he  jeonaidereAthe 

question  implicating.  - 


Here  X  have  to  insert  an  interrogation  that  I  Atnessed 
in  the  morning:  Beiohsvirtsehaftsainister  and  President 
of  the  Belchafeank  Walter  Tank.  This  Ban  seees  to  have  lost 
lils  self-respect.  He  looks  nnkevpt  and  acts  oxtreaely 
He  has  just  gotten  over  an  operation  and  is  under-  the  -doctor's 
surveillance,  and  therefore  is  not  subjected  to  too  strenuous 
questioning. 


He  is  very  cagy,  and  tries,  like  all  the  others,  to  implicate 
as  nany  others  as  he  can  think  of.  He  passed  the  buck  repeatedly 
to  the  Army,  *noee  ruthless  policy  against  occupied  territories  — 
he  condemned.  The  interrogation  concerned  the  planning  of  war 
against  Bussia,  ia  which  a  llegedly  he  and  Hess  raised  objections 
for  the  cessation  of  supplies  which  such  action  would  entail* 
Very  clerer  wedge  between  Allied,  if  so  construed! 
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20 


I  «g  getting  familiarlied  with  B.  O^>^(  Any  TSrir  Standard 


Operating  Prodeduxe),   and  I  mat  cortesa  that  I  donU  -like  -any-of 
it.     The  inefficiency  In  this  outfit  is  outrageous,   and  BO  far 
nobody  has  bean  used  In  the  capacity  for  which  they  would  be 
boat  qualified-  .  Haybe  I  an  Just  impatient,    but  it  seems  to  oe 
that  ve  got  here"  too  many  ad.  too  late*.     The  volume  of  preliminary 
interrogations  la  already  on  the  decrease,    and  our  dear  outfit 
ia  cutting  each  other's  throats  to  get   in  aa  interpreters.  __  Shoe*  — 
"with  sense1   are  being   transferred  to  Jrankfurt  headquarter  B 
to  do   eoae  economic   Investigation  work  (Schacht).     However  ,      I 
hare  Bade  up  my  mind  to   stay  in  Eurnberg  and  I  tall  stick  it  ___ 
out,  at  least  for  eoae  time  to  cone. 


I  a*  translating  a  fascinating  lettet  which  vaa  written    

to  Qoering  by  one  of  Schlelcher's  Secretaries   (Boneaek)   .     It 
accuses  Ooerlng  of  falsifying  Eindenburg' e  testament  and  inplicates 
him  in  Schlei Cher's  carder.      Very  welcome  evidence! 


In  the  evening  I  am"  briefed*  by  the  Chief  of  our 
Section,  a  We  in  the  Army,   S2-year-old  engineer  whose  parents 
are  both  psychiatrists.     Without  being  prejudiced,  he  ie  one 
of  the  few  saner  offsprings  of  psychiatrists  that  I  hare  Bet.' 


October  21 


today  we  are  to  go  on  a  tour  to  Bayreuth.  Again,  the 
usual  Army  SHAT0  in  the  organization  of  otUT— trip.  We  get  into  one 

of  the  old  &a  Benz  buseee,  and  the  driver  naturally  doean1 1 

know  hi  a  way.  It  takes  tM  three  hours  for  a  trip  of  58km. 

The  Oeraan  landscape!*  still  lovely,  especially  with  its  aut-uanal — 

red,  gold,  yellow  and  sumptuous  green  coloring,  the  little 

Hamlets  are  untouched,  and  the  fields  have  been  wor'ced  very 

carefully.  Apparently  the  people  have  headed  Eisenhower's — 

order  to  provide  for  the  .inter  by  planting  whiel  the 

were  still  on. 


Beyrouth  was  a  disappointment.     Ve  alighted  at  the 
Fuehrerhau*,   the  house  where  Hitler  vtayed  when  he  visited 
the  festspiele.     Tastelessly  furnished,  it  ie  now  converted 
into  aO.S.   Officer's  Club. 


'I     I 


To  the  rear  of  the  Toehrerhaus,  we  examined  the  ruins 
of  Wagner's  Wahnfried,  ilth  the  following  gold  inscription: 

Dort  wo  sie  in  Vaehnen  Trieden  f  and 
Sei  dieses  Baus  von  nir  benannt. 

"Wahnfried" 

Although  the  front  is  alma*  untouched ,  the  rear  of  the 
house  has  been  completely  torn  away,  like  a  disembowelled  corpBa, 
to  uee  a  weird  metaphor.  — 
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"1; 


In  Wahnfried  I  had  ray  first  taste  of  looting,   or  euphemistically 
speaking,  "liberating"  the  remnants  of  Richard  Wagner's  household. 
™A8*obhers"T;>eTbr«~jnB"had  the  same'ldSa^Tias Uble^to"  gBt^i~"  " 

-    than  an  inventory  of  Wagner's  exchange  of  letters  with  Liszt 
and  his  editors. 


After  thoroughly  nxnnrin^ng  this  place, -we  .are  drive  io — - — __ — _ 
the  Festspielhaus,  a  monstrosity  in  "Jugendstiel"  which  unfortunately 
stands  undamaged.       I  don't  see  how  people  sat  through  seven 

hours  of  Tristan  without  having  the  planks  of  their  chairs  pierce 

right  through  them. 


Otherwise  Bayreuth  ia  quite  damaged.     But  I  think  as  a  city 
there  is  less  lost  than  in  Hurenberg.    We  retnrn  via  the 
Reichsautobahn,  which  is  relatively  untouched,   except  for  the 
clover leave s  which  are  blown  up  for  the  most  part. 


October  22 

.This  morning  we  are  digesting  a  brief  written  by  Widdenann, 
in  which  he  puts  down,  in  a  very  rambling  fashion,  his  impressions 
of  his  Party  associates,  his  activities  in  the  United  ."States, 
Axis  relations,  etc. 


I  an  also  called  in  to  censor  some  mail  which  is  being 
written  "by  German  civilians  to  their  relatives.  Their  main"" 
concern  seems  to  be  to  get  as  many  cameras  as  possible  which 
they  can  now  sell  for  very  high  prices.  Formerly,  any  G.I.  who 
was  present  when  a  city  was  taken'  over  simply'  went  to  the 
mayors  office,  where  all  cane  ras,  binoculars,  gms,  etc.  ----------  .....  . 

were  requisitioned  and  "liberated"  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  proud  possessor  of  seven  cameras  irby  no  moans  an  exception 


In  the  afternoon,  I  listened  to*  an  interrogation  of  Gen. 
von  Rednecke.  Here  ia  his  biography,  as  copied  from  'Who's  ___ 
who  in  Germany  and  Austria". 


"Reinecke,  Hermann  von. 


General  der  Infntry;  Chief  of  the  General  Department 
of  the  OKW.  (Allgemeines  Wehrnachtsamt) ;  Chief  of  the  US.  Political 

Guidance  Staff  OKW;  honorary  member* of  the  Special  Senate  of  the 

People* s  Tribunal. 

•b.  1888;  1906  began  military  career;  1935  Oberst  and 
head  of  a  section  in  the  OKW;  1939  General  major;  1940  Generalleutnant; 
1943  Chief  of  Allgemeines  Wehnnachtsanib;  Dec.  1943  Chief  of  N8 
Political  Guidance  Staff;  Aug.  1944  one  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Peace  Putsch  trial  (20  July  1944).  LD  Jan.  1945." 

Reinecke,  like  all  the  others,  was  extremely  cagey.  We 
were  trying  to  prove  that  it  was  through  his  orders  that  Russian 
P»'s  who  wore  Political  functionaries,  were  segregated  from  the 

other  PW's,  taken  over  by  the  Gestapo  and  shot  on  Russian  territory. -- 

(occupied).  All  we  got  out  of  him  that  thrcugHTThigher^  orders" 
these  functionaries  were  segregated  for  "special  treatment"  by  the 
Gestapo  and  that  he  "had  no  idea"  what  bappendd  to  them  afterward. 


.  > 
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In  the  evening,  ay  Portuguese  friend  proposed  to  me.  I  am 
rather  sorry,  as  I  do  nob  want  to  get  serious  while  here,  and 
I  shall  have  to  be-even  nore  reserved  to  glva  nobody  the  wrong 
idea.  He  is  sweet.  Jewish,  etc.  but  I  am  not  attracted  at  the. 
moment. 


October  23 


My  first  stab  at  interpreting  this  morning.    My  "victim" 
is  General  Alexander  v.  Falkenhausen,  UilltAry  Governor  of  Belgium. 

Here  is  his  biography  according  to  the  above-mentioned  source: 

"Generaloberst  (Major  General) 

"bron  1878  in  Blumenthal  (Schlesien);  Junker  family:  1897 
Leutnant;  1911-18  staff  appointments;  attached  to  Turkish  Army; 
fought  in  Palestine;     1919  taken  over- by  Reichswehr:  1927  Oberst: 
1927-30  Commandant  of  Infantry  School,  Dresden;  1930  Generallleutnant  retc 
1934-38  head  of    German  Jfilitary  Mission    in  China;  1939  recalled  to  actil 
service;  deputy  G.O.C.  and  am  Army  Corps;  1%0  -  July  1944  Military  Gov*n 
of  Belgium  and  Northern  France;  July  1944  Wsneraloberst ;  was  an  Intimate 
friend  of  v.  Seeckt;     associated  with  him    in  reorganisation  of  Chinese 
Army;  is  said  to  be  correct  and  chivalrous;  early  Nazi  sympathiser  though 
ter  reported    to  be  in  opposition  to  SS.     methods;  relieved  of  command 
just  before  20  July  putsch.  LD  Nov.  1944. 

His  biography  as  far  as  "chivalrous/^  and  correct!  is .concerned 
has  never  seen  the  man- when  we  was  interrogated  as  a  witness.     He 
was  most  uncooperative,  and  would  not  commit^  himself  in  any  way 

unless  specific  instances  in  accusation  of  his  actions  were  brought  

forth.     As  lit  waw  his  first  interview,  these  specific  instances 

were  as  yet  lacking,  maybe  more  so  than  should  have  been,  due 

to  the  sleepyness  of  the  interrogator.  

What  we  tried  to  prove  was  that^'Sji^eakeC  InMa  capacity 
as  military  Governor  of  Belgium  used  illegal  enforcement  measures 
in  the- conscription    of  forced  labor  in  Belgium.       As  all  the 
others,  he  maintained  that  he  was  always  opposed  to  this  policy 
and  passed  the  buck  to  Sauckel    in  his  capacity  of  Plenipotentiary 
for  fcakagxEmms  Manpower.     He  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fulfill  the  German  demand  for  labor  by  voluntary  means, 
and  that     in  the  execution  of  labor  consctiption  it  repeatedly 
came  to  clashes  between  the  laborers  and  their  potential  captors. 
He     further  admitted  that  fugitives  Joined  the  msxjuia  and  were 
brought  back  for  punitive  purposes.   (This  toOy  by  implication). 
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' 


L. 


In  the  afternoon  I  attended  an  interrogation  of  general-,—  _.  ........  .  __ 

feldnarshall  Erhard  Milch.  Here  Is  hi*  biography:  . 

"Qeneralfeldnarahaall;   StaatEsekretaer  and  per-  ___________ 

nanent  deputy  to  the  Minister,  Belch  Air  Ministry?  General  - 
flugreusnieiBter;   Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Air  Force; 
menber  of  the  Arnaoent*'  Council;  honorary  President  .of  . 
the  Iiillanthal  Trust  for  Air  Beseareh. 

b.  1892.  wiihclmBhsven;  father  a  naval  apothecary 
1910  Faehnrich  in  a  Fusilier  Kegiamt;  1914-18  was  service; 
partly  in  Air  Force;  1918  Hauptrain;  1919  member  a 
Trelkorps;  1920  C.O.  of  a  Police  Air  Squadron  in  last  Prussia; 
1920-26  posts  with  onmerclal  air  lines;  1926-33  key  posts  in  "Lufthi 

1933  Oberst;  Deputy  Belch  Conmissar  for  Air;  Staatssekretaer; 

1934  GeMralnajor;  1935  Oeneralleutnant  ;  1936  Oeneral  der  Flicker; 
NOT.  1938  General  oberst;  Fe  .  1939  Inepse  tor-General  of  the 

Air  Force;  1939  0.0.  C.  andAlr  Fleet  (5th);  1940  directed 
air  aoper&tions  against  Norway;  Nay  1940  Kaaght's  Cross; 
1942  took  over  Technical  Directorate  of  Air  Ministry 
after  Udet's  death;  M.  is  commonly  m»  pec  ted  of  non-aryan 
'  ancestry.  U). 


To  start  \&h  (he  lat  sentence  of  'the  biography,  there  i»  — 
a  little  bonoot  attributed  to  Geering.  When'  he  «as  asked  hov 
he  could  keep  socebody  of  Jewish  ancestry,  he  said  "Wer  Jude  1st, 
beetisjne  lch.« 

Milch  is  supposed  to  hare  assigned  person*  froa  concentration 
eaops  for  altitude,  underwater,  and  pressure  chamber  ejprtaents. 
In  te  course  of  the  interrogation,  we  tried  to  tiring  hi*  around 
to  that  subject,  but  he  carefully  stated  that  the  Air  Ministry 
was  conducting  these  e^erlnente  on  their  o«n  people,  costly  the 
doctors  themselves,  and  that  any  interference  by  Hinaler  was 
strongly  rejected.  The  same  line,  andnot  very  fruitful. 

He  is  very  smooth  ,  well-kempt  and  does  not  answer  any 
questions  tirectly. 

-0- 

Eere  I  hnve  to  Insert  a  meeting  of  theprerlous  evening. 
I  attended  a  seminar,  given  by  Commander  Levinthal  (former  lawclerk 
to  Justices  Stone  and  Reid)  on  "agressive  warfare".  The  discussion 
evolved  around  the  subject  of  the  legality  of  *ex  post  facto  laws', 
an  objection  that  Ley  bad  raised  when  he  was  handedthe  indictments. 

We  cannot  operate  here  if  we  are  concerned  with  "legality", 
the  main  task  seems  to  fashion  tars  of  morality  and  decency  as  we 
go  along  and  to  sake  sore  that  public  opinion  is  with  UB. 
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" 


In  the  evening  I  neat  San  Sharp.   andj)SS  Analyst L 

who  lost  hit  wife  and  family  in  Poland,   and  Dr.  Heinrich 
Zellerman,  form»r  leader  of  the  CY  Jugendbe^rtguug. -Xelleraan 
i*  now  bead  of  the  Special  Projects  tlnii  here,  on  detail  from 
OSS.     Both  are  extremsly  nice  pereone,   and  we,   including 
•jr  roona&te  ledlie  Rial,   an  033  girls,   had  aa  interesting 
.time.  _*oJbed  at  0480s__. 


October  25 


This"  morning  1  am  Interpreting  for  Otto  Ohlendorf;  whose 
biography  i»  a*  f ollowe ! 


Head  of  Ar.t   III  (Security  Service  )  of   the  Belch 
Security  Bead  Office   (KSHA  -  Baicheeicherheitsasit); — 
permanent  deputy  to  the  Staateeekretaer  Bsich  Minietry 
of  Economics;  SS-Oruppenf ushrer .  "  Oeneralleutnant 
of  Police ;  Minis terlalrat .        


Bern  1907;  old  Party  mober ; 
in  thsSeourity  Service. 


1938   Stunob&nnfuflhrer 


Until  1943  manager  of  Baiohsgrappa  Eantel  (Under 

Bayler,   who  ie  still  his  chiefO:     eince  loTCmber  1943 

in  Ministry  of  Kconoaice;     present  S3  rank  since  Kor.  1944. 


) 


..  :S£l£  SSwswr'ar1  ****£**»- 

of  "Die  Deutsche  Polieei"  by  Be.t;  he-very  cooperatively—-- 
critised  the  charts  about  organisation  of  Oestepo  and  Security 
Police  in  1940.  Apmarentiy  thie  book  was  un3«r  crtticlam  of 

both  Heydrlch  and  Himmler.  : — 


The  object  or  our  Interrogation  was  to  aeter«ine~tbe 
work  Of  hie  Securityco«nands  in  occwpied  B«eeia»    Apparently.- 
it  was  their  iask  to  seek  out  partiaane  or  other  cop'ainAet 
functionaries,   to   "wipe  out  tos"  UioadlKg  plr" 


These  "linsatistaeos"  were  detailed  to  diTieions-o*-«orps 
of  the  Gernan  Amy  and  were  used  wherever  necessary. 


-0- 


ln  the  afternoon,  we  listened  to  an  interrogation  of 
T.  Bach-Zelewski.     Here   is  his  Mographyf    . 


/    r 


-Ttrich  von  de«  Bach-Zeleweki,   SS-Obergruppenfuehrer 
General   der  Politeis  MdB. 

•b  1899  Lauenbarg  (Ponaern);  1915  (agedls)  volunteer, 
(a.  a  matter  of  fact,  he   said  that  he  was  the  youhBeet— 

volunteer  of  the  German  army  in  W  I),     later  coifflissioned. 

1919  Treikorps  and  t»Bber  of  an  early  Baci  group.     1934 
Beieh.wehre'  officer;  left  Beichewehr:  1931  SS^Dnterstur»fuehrer. 

1932  MdB.;  active     s  Ortsgruppenleiter  in  Mark  Brandenburg; 

1932  SS-Coa^ander  in  that  area*  after  1933  (1935t)  Commander 
of  SS-Oberabschnitt  Hordost  (Koenigsberg)  and -bead-of — ~~- 

-«eetapo  there;  1936  in  same  gagacitie.  tranferred  to  Breelau. 

1939  HSSPF  of  tt  Till;  1941  present  S3  and  Police  rank.; 

transferred  as  ESSPT  to  Bussia;  in  charge  of  anti-guerrilla 

force.,   first  in  .few  area.,   .ince  April_1943_jehind  the 
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whole  Ea*t«rn  Front;      r«*pon*lblo    for  many  atrocitio* 
in  which  he    1*  reputed  to  have  taken  person*!  part; 
in  comaand  of  Geraian  unit*   euppreseing  tbs   *'ar*av  — 
rising  in  pUBMr  1944;     Knight'*  Croat  awaroad  In  connection 
with  the*e  operation*  Sept.  1944;  hi*  activities  since 
that  tine  not  clarified;     ha*  been  in  eos»  poet  on  the 
Upper  Bhine   front   Dee.  1944;  lately  transferred  to  Eastern 
TronU  under  Hlnaler*  •  Arny  Group?);  reported  to  be   In 
charge  of  German  'underground"  operations.     LD  March  1946. — • 


T.  d.  Bach  aeeae  to  take  particular  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  In  charge  of  the  ant  i-par tieen  aovaaente.     Be  wa* 
very  »B<»oth,    and  alko  admitting  to  have  teen  In  charge  of  the 
entire  European  an ti -guerrilla  forces,  he  did  not  digress  into 
am  erplanation  of  the  enforcennt  aetione  that  were  undertaken 
to  get  rid  of  guerrilla*.     Hovever,  he  was  almost  lyrical  in  hie 
praise  of  the  lolpak,   the  Soviet  guerrillas,  «ki  wishing  that 
Geraan  soldier  e  had  teen  ae  brave  and  as  fanatically  courage  out 
and  devoted  ae  these  fighter*. 

Be  aid  not  forget  to  slip  in  that  he  left  service  because 
of  the   marriage   of  hie  two  sietere  to  Jew*. 


In  the  evening,  a  group  of  ua  went  to  a  Oerinan  cafe  and 
talked  to  the  Oers  ana.    Most  of  ua  were  in  civilian  clothing, 
so  our  customers  started  talking  freely,     they  gripe  terribly, 

about    their  controlled  pro *B,   about  rationing,' about   tio   refusal 

of   the  Aasricaa  authorities   to    supply   then  with     sufficient. _ 

building  material,     they  aaaert  that  Oeraana  in  the  British  cone 
are   treated  much  no  re  leniently  than  Germane  under  the  Americans . 

Of  course,    it  remains   to   be    seen  whether  G«rtian «   in  the  Bnglish 

•one  eay  the  lane  about  the  American  cone.      BoweTer,  there  does 
*e«o  to  be  a  psychological  difference  in  the  Administration. — 


An  aucavple  of  thia  waa  aentioned  to  me:     The   AaericanB 
here   requested  a  cleaning  up  of  the  water  supply  systea  hare  and 
aakvd  to  have  eon  Oeraan  Angineera  rounded  up  for  tha  job.   .SEk    . 
Since  the  German*  estlaated  that  the  job  would  take  six  months,  • 
th*-A»erlean«  set  out  to~do  the  taak  theaaelTea  and  aid-it  In   - 
leee  than  a  week.     In  like  clrcuoetanoee..  the  Britiah  left  the 
Oeraana  to  their  own  darioea.   the  job  took  eiz  weeka,  but  at  leaat 
the  German*  were  occupied  and  felt  that  the  initiative  waa  their 
own. 


It  aeeaa  generally,  that  people  hare  do  not  have  enough 
to  do.     The   Gertean.   naturally  asMtlou*.  would  be  nore  dissatis 
fied  with  thia  than  with  practically  any  other  conditions.     But 
a*  long  aa  factories  are  closed  down  and  commerce  hae  not-pioked 
up,  work  will  be   scarce,  and  people  cannot  help  but  loaf  on  the 
job  and  grunt. 


**•  Tery  amea«  %!•   to  *11  kinds  of  ruaora  which 

"  Boas  Ilka  this:  "On  Hoveaber  9,  the  DP1*  (Weplaced" 


peraon»)Trtll-De-l»-t-looee  and  they  can  ranaack  our  houaes-ln  revet 
for  the  pograaa*.     Or:     'Bussia  and  the  United  States  are  juat  about 
to  beelln  another  war.     Or»     »0ur  scientiate  aold  aut  to  the 
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wait  another   twenty  year*  and  wo  will  be   able   to    tales   over 
with  tha  Atom  Bomb." 


All   of   them  protest   that    they  are   the    little    people   and 
that   they  knew  nothing  about  what  was  going  oa. 


.  Ho  also  went  to  the  Inner  City.     I  myn  thogght  that  da  •  trap  t  ion 
was  poselbla  to  such  an  extant.     Heaps  of  rubble,  houses  levelled  to 
obliteration.     It  !•  ghostly  to  see  the   spire  of  tha  Sebalduskirehe  . 
tha  Lorentckirche  ,    tha  Tranenkirche,   and  the  enpty  sbtlls  of  the 
official  buildings  outlined  against  the  moonlit  sky. 


Bat  what  is  the  eeriest  is  the  fact  that  amidst  these 
ruins  there  are  patches  of  light,    indications  that  people  live  IE 

these  hovels.     I  an  told  that  they  sleep  practically  roofless, 

in  cams,  and  that  they  cook  in  the  open.     Ibis  will  be  particularly 
difficult  in  the  winter. 

However,   the  Wohnungsamt  has  requested  all  eitisens 
with  nore   than  one  room  to  relinquish  the  other  rooms  to  evacuees, 
families  with  children  are  alloted  more  space.     I  was  Interested 
to  hear  that  of  the  430,000  inhabitant*  of  pre-war  Burnberg, 
appro*.  300,000  have  returned. 

Another  as  yet  unconfirmed  story:     Trankfut  t's  population 
Is  higher  than  before,   since  many  inhabitant*  of  Baasianpoccupled 

zones  fled  there.     Ibis  seens  Implausible, _ since  Itankfu*t_ls 

supposed  tobe pretty  badly  banged  up.. 


return  at  2300.  Just  before  the  curfew. 
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This  -naming  I  listened  to  an  interrogation  of  Genefa.1 
von  Blaskowitz.  Here  is  his  biography: 

b 
"Blaskowitz,  Johannes. 


Generalsoberst  Oct.  1939 

b.  1884  in  Baden;   1935  Generalleutnant  and  G.O.C.  WC.  II 
Stetten);  1938  G.O.C.  of  Invasion  Army  in  Austria  and  Sidetenland; 
1939  General  of  the  Infantry;  0.0. C.  of  an  Army  in  Polish  Campaign; 
Autumn  1939  Generaloberst  and  Knight's  Cross;  Nov.  1940  G.O.C. 
8th  Army  Eastern  Front;  May  1942  G.O.C.  1st  Army  in  France; 
Sept.  1943  G.O.C.  an  Army  in  Prance;  Nov.  1944  G.O.C.  of  ah 
Array  tanklw«g  Group  in  the  West  (under  Rundstedt)  and  Oak  leaves 
to  the  Knight's  Cross. 

Didn't  get  too  much  out  of  the  interrogation,  as  it  was 
purely  of  a  military  nature. 


In  the  evening  we  are  again  strolling  through  the  city 
and  see  some  more  Oman  cafes.  However,  we  don't  get  to  speak 
too  much  to  the  Gennans  and  there  is  nothing  to  report. 


Our  morale  is  sagging,  nothing  to  do  in  the 
that  would  keep  your  balance  up.  U.K.  get  drunk  and  behaves 
and  I  can't  even  blame  him. 

;=•— 

October  25 


bad&y 


I  am  loaned  out  to  the  Security  Office,  which  is  the 
liaison  office  between  the  prisoners  and  the  outside.  Ley  has  just 
committed  suicide  and  everybody  is  very  excited  in  this  office,  since 
they  are  responsible  Mr  the  wafety  of  the  prisoners.  'I  t  seems  that 
Ley  felt  remorse  about  nothing  else  but  his  antt.-Send.tism,  even  that  ' 
he  asked  in  one  of  his  interviews  to  be  confronted  with  ffeismann, 
so  that  he  could  ask  his  forgivenness.  Sic  fuglt.... 

My  translations  concern  reuaests  by  the  defendants  for 
counsel,  ZDExwhich  they  have  a  hard  time  in  obtaining  ttasn.  Monday 
will  be  the  deadline,  and  anybody  who  dows  not  have  a  counsel  will 
have  to  accept  one  offered  by  the  Tribunal. 


I  am  also  translating  a  statement  by  von  Reinecke, 
in  which  he  tries  to  establish  his  Innocence  in  the  branding  of 
Russian  HT's.  He  puts  the  blame  on  Keitel  and  his  command  and 
exonerates  himself  and  Dr.  Constantin  Canaris,  Chief  in  Command  of 
the  Sipo  and  the  SD  in  the  SKI.  Keitel  begins  to  look  more  and 
more  sinister. 


In  the  evening  we  have  housewarming  at  the  billets 
of  Hans  Nathan  and  Herbert  Morgenroth;  a  really  nice  Studentenbude, 
along  with  Margie  Range,  Nathan's  future  wife,  I  suppose.  The 
first  bit  of  "Gemuetliehkeit  in  this  godforsaken  hole. 
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October  27— 


Down-to-the  -Internal^ 


am  translating  nxZ  a  directijq,  I  don't  •remember  by  whom,  concerning 
partisan  warfare  in  Italy.     In  any  event,  it  went  through  Kewaelrlng'e 
^headquarters-and  ^itated-that-as— much  use-as-poseibleis  to-b«- 


nade  of  the  epllAboratiojrofjthe^  Catholic  Church  in  the  fighting 
of  Partisans.     Apparently,  the  Catholic  Church  has  declared TEse 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Nazi*  in -the -fight  against 
Italian  guerrilla*.     A  wonderful 


I  "liberated"  a  book  that  was  dedicated -to  Baldur  Ton  Shhirnr.h- 
by  Colin  Ross,  Nazi  German-American  whojeoanitted  ^uioide  recently 
at  von  Schirach's  horns.    Krs.  voiTScMrach  haa^broughtthe  book 

4wr  husband,  Wit  it  *aa -eonaidered-unf it-literature  for  her — 

hubby. 


Read  letters  by  lb-s.  Jodl  to  her  husband.-  Apparently- 
they  married  just  one  month  prior  to  his  imprisonment. 


v.  Blaekowitz  wrote  a.  neroorandum  cossplainlng  about 
of  his  underwear  missing  from  the  laundry.    It  is  Just  a  little 
pitiful  liow  these  formerly  great  ones  are""re<inced  at  tn¥TS>jnent~ 
to  a  point  of  insignificance. 


Hans  Frank  wrote  a  note  that  he  is  worried  about  his 
poor  wife  and  children  who-are  destitute  and-have-Jad-no -support — 
since  his  imprisonment.     Ijfeel  pleased  about     hiB  plight; 


as  dovernor-General "of  Poland  he  did  not  consiaer^  either  the 
difficulties -of  families  of  the  arrested.  - 


assiignftd^to  the  Military  Tribunal, 

-couny?ls  whirh  ar*  fonring 

in  to  take  care  of  their  defendants.  Thus,  I  meet  Kr.  Kubaschov, 
aeT<ms^~counseT  of  Prick rUr;  Ix,  a  red,- robust  "Ktotz"  who  ia-— 
io_de£end,_possibly,  Itex  "eneral  Jodl,  and  Ur.  Iuedlngcnhog.^oirf 
(Freiherr,  von  und  zu"),  who  is  takine  Freiherr  von  fcurath  omder 

his  wings .     The  latt^  two -are -tjuite -arragant,  apparently -the? 

are  successful  lawyers  who_can  mak«  a  lot  of  demands.     They  are 
both  from  Berlin;  and  fix  as  conditions  the  TollftBlng  -four-. 

-1)  *ransport«tion  back-^nd  forth,  .prsfgrably  air, 

whonpv»r  desired,  tvon  fluring  th»  trial} 

_  2>  Initial,  salary  o?  lp,noo  Jflt 
3)  Mephon»  in  their  Berlin  offices 


U)  Bring  their  secretary  and /or  wife,  and  to  be- 

(1  was  informed  later,  that  not  all  these  dewands-coald 
bg  met,  so  that  Mr.  MX  fad«d.out  of  th»  j-icture. 
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~rhese_peopla_nasd-guidano»*-  ae  much  «e-n«terl«l~h«lpf- 

AwtM-wl  M«M       /^-xT      1.  J  f*  r t »      •  .        * 


• 


1"- A  m^»«y    ^10 — IOC1  vtTl  .XCl~     TUTJLpy CUXJ " 

American  G*I  has  done  a  magnificient  job  in  trying  to  provide 
hr JfeJduu*  G-I's  everywhere  lske~«p  collections  from  their  smalT" 

funds.  Save  Whatever  rations  they  can  gpa:r*>,  and  nnotvl  -Kho-t-r-  CTTH-!  ts  TO . 


tine  with  Jewish  DP  groups  which  they  quasi  adopt.  Thus,  we 
oeveral  0  I 'a  at  thio  meeting,  elao. — Himever,  UIH  German  part — 
the  group  resents  outside  help.  Belativelj  rich,  they  don't- 


LICJ^  •  iggAnvA  »CJJT     1.  A.\*llf        UilCJ      UUH  •   U 

it  as~imich  aruTTorget  their  brothers  who  are  less  fortunate. 


.   cum   j-ujgci*    ufiej.1    urubtiero  miu   are    J-esb    lon/unat 

Ann  is  tested  to   segregate  3aster4and     Western  Jews,  whioh  in- 
my  mind  would  be  a  mistake. 


'To  come  back   to  the*  fr-I's.  Moat   of  then  are  former   Ggnnang,   h»t- 

they  are  a  number  of  Americans  who  really  help  and  give  of  themselves 

' 


Ann  is  doing  magniricient  work,  appareHOyi     S»e  is  the  only 
JDC  officer  in  the.  nhole  XV  Corps  area  ( I*pp«r  -Bavaria ) ,  and  has 


more  than  20  Jewish  cossnunites  (perhaps  something  like  uOOO  persons, 
to-take-care  of  )*     She  shows  a~great  deal  of  Ingentlty,  imag  " 
and  understandine  in  handling  the  difficulties  pf  obtaining 
and  assistance  from  MG  '(Kllitw  Government),  CNiUlA,   and  the 


Jewish  Chaplains  with  who«  ehe  IB  in  close  contaetvr-I-  shall  try — 

to  devote  as  much  spam  tt-no  to  helping  her/  as  is  within  ny  power.  — 

I  am  told  Jhat  this  evaning  there,  was  a jteeting  by  the, Social 

Democratic  party.     Apparently,  the  only  thing  they  could, decide  upon 
—was  -that-they  nould-  tifrt  cooper;rte--wiitai-"thB'  Ouiiuamii-arts;—  ~The~ 


average  age  seems  to  be  more  than  $0^  and  they  represent  another 
group"  wHich  hasn  •^"liirhed  anything  new. 


Finally,  the  great  Schuschnigg  has  arrived. 
-Xroa-hi»  present  h^e-4n-fioa>e-H*>gre  fco 


He  was  flown  in 


Uttle  daughter.     He  is  relatively  yo 
•TSrey  "Halr7~bTSB~eye8 


isses,  finely  chiselled 
Ha  wear-s-a-typio«3r- 


-Janda.  adornnd  iri  tJi  the-creat  of  his  house, 

Austrian  Lodenjacke.     He  is  very  softspoken,  generally  a  pleasant 
appearances — in-tbe  meantime,  -my  opijiion-^of^hlm  lias  suflR~eoTB  iderablyl — 
He  was  a  fascist  in  his  own  wight j  ar  at  least  a  foolleh  as  Oianiber'in'in 
"in  the  evaluation  of  the  people  Furrounding  him  and  in  Ihe  effectiverass 

-of -&  policy -of-apf>eaaeinent.  —  He  had-follgwed-too  cloariy  the  steps  of 

his  predecessor  Dollfuss,  who  aqd  succeeded  so  well  in  alienating  and 


Shall,  have   to  bo 

testimony. 


-in 


__^ ,.  he  speaks  a , 

have  too  much  of  a  chance  to  interpret  for  him." 
-laara  £  fa»  -JntarBsting  facte  about— the  "Create 
codelled  around  here  far  beyond  Ms  merit. 


_..__ 
At  least,  I'll 


Baldur_TOQ  JScMrach  today,  in  an  interrogation- came  out  with — 

something  beautiful.     Opon  his  special  request,  he  was  granted  a 
hearing,' In -which  he -said  that  he  was  sorry  6or  -having  been  an'  antt^~  " 
semite.     The  second  repenteri     In  his  case,  I  am  not  so  sure  whether 
he  hasrTH"  done  this  upon  the  express  suggestion  of  "His  defense  counsel.  — 
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Wednesday.    Novamba  r  7 

Today  I  receive  a  call  from/  Ohaim  Barky,  who  la  on  his 
wa/yjhomft  to  the  States.     I  take  him  to   the  hotel,  jrhejre_ we 
have  dinner  with  Ann  and  Sammy.     He  is  still  a  very  sweet 
i«jc, -extremely  helpful  boy,  although  he-Is  Just-m  trifle  ~ 
"spiessbuergerlioh".     We  have  gulte  a  bit  of  ..trouble, 
as  he   is  an  enlisted  man  and  I  can  only  get  *»•**  Into  the 
hotel   by  hook  or  by  crook. — ' 


I  meet  Major  Via  **st,  th*  dir**tor  of  ear  *»t*r*  aonid  ay*t*B  h*r*, 
*•  Jt-**»*Mber*d  hariftg  eeei  At  th*  8am  FranolMo  Confereaee..    Ea   !• 
•  tiay  saa,   but  on.  of  the  »c«t   toaglaatiT*  I  ha-r*   erer  net.     Ha  la  th. 
originator  of  th  iT4>i*k»«,  th*  r**ordiag»  Md*  •p**IfiaaUy  for  Tn^ 

purposes.     He  met  th*  KclbTe   i»  SMI  rtaaeiito,  but  wa«  ant  too   tepressed 
by  tlwiw    Xrpar»Etly  h«  |udg«d   th«n  f or*«t   th»y  «r«i      «oci«l  «llreb«rj 
"•SI  fate*. 


Thuraday.  Hormber  8 

Today  ±K  •  now  att«rpt 
Kall.y,  Saa  KrejMiMO 

aaya  its  th.  followiagt 

I  bav«  rr.r  «..B/  or  ha  haa  a  cooplat.ly  n»w  cental  4ia«ae«  whiak  _  . 
j»body  ha*  loaalizad  bafora.*     I  har*&rt  «a«a  H«r»  yat^  but  thay  tall 

" 


i«  md.    at  ••tabliahlBg  Re.a'    amity. 
B«j«litMi  payohiatriat  aad  aaii  oourt 
'Cither  8«M  la  tba 


m*  that   so  far  he  ha*  not   betrayed  himself  with  aay  alip   it  all". 

fffaaa  he  la  latroduead  to  p*opl*  of  hi*  .fonnwr  amfixoanaat*  ha  does 

not  a*an  to  reftogala*  thorn,  but  to**  not  deay  the   possibility  of 
hawing  aaaa  than  before. 


i*  what  happens   1»  th*  '•OTi*  (today.     H*  SB   it  shown  tha         -  ' 
f  Ua  •TriwBf  da*  flllem**,  is  wfaiah  all  K*iTdi£a6rI*rappa*r  " 

IA  tholr  full  glory.     Ia  addition  to  H*M,  th*  eatlr*  tribuml  ia 

acaanblad,  cat «h lag  not  ao-HUeh  tb*  aaresn  aa  He***   reaatioa*. 

It  mist  hare   been  a  strands  flight,  to  ***  the  "bigwige"   ofTHim'aSI 

aoBparfLjtham.  with  tha  p-itlful  buadl*a  w*  har*  aow.h*r*»    H*aa4a 

*uppoa*d  to  hara  reacted  but'cnce,    Whea  he  waa  sbava  ia  th*  Hitler 

aaluta  at  on*  of  tb*  Ralohapartaltag*.    Otherwise,  he  tit  iwt  ahow 

any  reoagnitioa  uatll  tha  BCD* at  wh*m  th*  Msj*a  of  tha  p*op la  appear iag 

ia  th*  film  were  aantioaad  to  his.     (87  the  way*  his  'reactioa'    consisted 
ia  hi*  riclag  but  slightly  fron  hi*  chair). 


Irlday.  BoTanbar 


1  -rary  tens  a  day  for  tba  Oamaa*,  aa  Nazi  propaganda  dmaVargrou»a} 
ha*  irTomed  than  that  DP'a'and  ajiybody  *la*  who  wanted  to  oculS 
attack  than,  aa  ratribtttioa,.  for  tha  terror  if  1938  OB  thn  aao*  day.  - 
This  raaor  spread  aa  far  ft*  our  owa  authorities,  who  ted  the' guard* 
in  charge  'of  OP  aaaps  a&tually  reeaf  orced.     Nothing  happened t  of  co-or«e , 

but  th*  atory  viridly  renialed  »e  «f  «U%gillath  Bather r  aad  th*  day 

of  ratribatio*  th*  Jew*  took  tonard  th*  P*r*daaa,  and  idaa  whlah.I, 

alway*  rejected  rery  much. 
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November  11. 

Barry  Levitan  aad  Ksanetk  Adlar  viait  DO.    Harry  ia  working  in 

1C  Publio  Safety,   in  charge  of  daaaaif  laation.     It  IB  hie  tack-to 

waed  »nt  any  suspasta  from  public  positions.     Although  h«   is  B   sweat 

and   intelligent  fellow,  I  wonder  whether  he   hna  suffisient  baekgroual 
for  such  a  resDousible    tesk»     Of  eouTBe,  b«   ia  probably  b»ttar  than 
the  average.     Kaa,  vary  jaatura,    though  not  hatf  ae  handsoma  as.  I  had 
remembarad  him,  la  DP   off icar  in  H«f , 

In  the  aftaraoon,   wa  at  ta  ad  ad  m  parfonMaaa  of  the  Numberg  ___ 
sjnohony,  who  playad,  a.o.  Baathovam's  Eighth,   but  sot  vary  wall . 
No  oonmariaon  with  thair  parforaanca  for  the  Hagie  'lut*. 

&a  far  O   tha  rest  of 'the  day  was  eonoernad,   we  had  to  suffer 
under  tha  ragula*  amy  SKfeTO,  whiah  providoa  alaoat  so  raoraational 
facilitis*  for  anliatafi  Baa.     So  wa  r«SWT»  ourselves  to 
withir.  tha  IK  and  have  dinner  them,  than  go  *k  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  a  snce Jc,  aid  to  soase  of  the  G*rawm  Roatanrauita  for  'Coulwur 

Hnrp.mbflr   ]g 


We  are  moving  tod&7,   into  a  sveet  little  priTate  home. with  thr*» 

rt cries  t.t  Ko.  59,  £oelowetraae«,   eoipvhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
civ*     There  are  65  girls,   diatrlbuted  oraonc  6  hovaes  in  that  Jiartt ottlar 

street.     I  le  TB  very  early  ir.   the  mornine,   ae  I  want  to  look  over- th* 

place  enfl-  hack  out  if  I  don't  like  it. 

I  sa  heading  straight  for  e  little  room,  which  looks  very  barren, 
only  one  bed,  a  cupboard,  a  nightstand  i.-ith  s  little  lamp,  and  &a  nothing. 
Of  course,  by  now  I  am  inured  and  I  know  that  al  I  have  to  ao  it  to 
•liberate" .Sol   scurry  around  the  house,   find  myself  a  beautiful  collection  - 
of  hooka,   including  bookstand,   a  little  Turkish  table,  a  huge  coadtoo  clock__ 
end  e  -wicker  chair.     I  also  raqueat  a  aat,   ao  that  now  my  room  is  ideal  ~ 

fend  I  won't  mind  staying  there  as  long  as  I  live  hare.     Qf-courae^— i-t-i« — 

far  from  the  Hotel,  and  I  have  to  be  in  time  in  the  morning  to  nuke  the 
iri  8  «-9J25  b-os.     Good  trrtnlng;  wen  though  I  "have 
as  I  dash  out  of  the  house. 


my  sleeves 


In  the  evening,  I  attend  a  meeting  at  Tor th  with  Ann,  E till  to 
organize  the  coetmunity.  Althoghh  ve  do  not  get  anywheres,  it  evolvpc 
clearly  that  what  ve  have  to  do  is  to  revive  the  Turth  Doltnegeneinde, 
ta*e  in  DP'B  into  the  admintetratlve  body,  but  leave  the  administration 
of  Religious  and  cultue  matters  in  the  Lands  of  original  community  members. — - 
I  believe  as  soon  as  that  is  understood,  that  we  can  settle  the  difficulties 
a  this  community* 

Eovember  13 

I  an  interrogating  Trickerj-a  Staaterat  at  the  party  Chancellory, 
who  tells  of  a  the  functions   of  Ska  hi*  office,   of  Lammerc,  his  chief, 
an£  of  Martin  Eoruta,  his  rival.     He  explains  hour  Tuehr erdecrees  are' 
issued,  and  how  lavs  have  to  originate  from  the  Ministries  is  order   to 
be  passed  along. 

Ee  shewed  that  Learners,   in  order  to  bring  something  up  to  the  Fuehrer, - — 
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CHoTaabar  13 


would  aresent  hia  pTlrta  la  auah "'•  nanner  aa'to  .'.uix«"t  to  thr  Fuehrer  which 
deaieio*  ta  taka.  However,  a*  theia-  waa  rirelry  batwaaaJBB&TOBZ  Bonaam,- 
acd  Laatsr*,  and  that  Bonoaa  praTaatad  laaaara fraai  talkiag  to  Hitler  at 

muah  aa  ka  eouli. 


la  t).e  araaiagf  I  aa>  p  i«ied  up  by  Ciaamlar  Staara  aaA  takma  ta  a 
at  Col.  Daatart'e  kauaa.     It  la  vary  Jolly,  aa  Lt.  Uiberall,  Hiaa  Igner,  aad 
Lt.  T.  Zaatrowfhia  axaautira  aidaa  are  there,  to*.    Vail*  Uibarall  play* 
the  r  iaac,  I  taaah  thsa  falfctaaaaa*  *lth  tka  rasalt  that  mow  I  pre\«bly  faara 
aa  aaaijpaiMat  as  latarpratar  la  S»«li«h-Cer»ju»  It  tho  Court,  U  I  paaa  tka 
taat.    Baal  imtrigua,  but  tbt  emly  ™y  *a»  fata  anyaharaa  araianfl  "h«T6.  ami 

tkarafaza  tka  aaaaptaA  nayj  ala»»    A*j-acir,  i.v  akaaea  a?  ^eing  tried  out 

will  finally  aatarlaliza. 


Otloaal  wints«  aallsd  »«  ia  today  to  nork  with  Sahuaoaai«g  at  tka 
•ana  tabla,  aa  that  I  e&a  4a  kia  trazalttiea  mara  affaatiTaly.    Suit*  •• 
aa  I  aaa  talk  to  him  aa  muak  aa  I  «aat» 


Ha  aaamc  ta  i&a  axtrtmaly  uarvaliatia,  atill  tblaMmg  •?  Italy  aa  aca 
th«  najor  powara  at  tka'tiiM  tkat  paaar^  palitiac  aauld  kara  aoda  hi* 

Ha  narar  kad  aay  aaateat  whataoaTar  with  the  Hv«si«m»,  aid  la  my 
Kind  Biesed  a  groat  ebaaa*  ri^it  thsm  aad  thera.    Al«o,  h«  atill   1»  aot 
•anrlcaad  that  aaaia  af  kia  appolataaa  aad  ooli»ggu»*  dlda't  aakl  klm  awt 
at  tka  tin*.     (Ha  I«  a  •oaarablat  aad  »trong  «ttkcli«,  and  aayWdy 
to  be  poaMaaiac  tka  aaa»  leanings  —  T.  Papaal)  aajayad  kia  faTar«- 


I  am  tranalatiag  a  54-pa««  alateaaat  aa  ala  parabaal  attitude,  on 
Hitlar,  T.  Fapam,  and  Sayaa-Jaquart*  a  -part  la  the  fall  «f  A»atria,  whiak 
kaana  aa  busy  far  four  day  a  and  aighta.    Ye  loaak'  together,  aid  aTaa  kaia  dinner 
together  (with  Calanal  WiUJaaa  ajxd  aia  Seeretary,   who  eaa*t  stand  aaetber 
ffoaan  i&  the  office  baaauaa  aka  alaaya-faara  a  paieatial  ri^al). 

la  order  ta  aajc  aay  iaavtUac  kind*  X  auat  add  that  Schaaah&ta  did 

BT.ent  eome  hard  yaara  i»  *aoceat;-»tien  aaaps  first  i»  aenf iaanaat  in  tka 
Katel  laparial  la  Vienna,  where  ae  alwaya  aaa  afraid  af  aay  artiala  that 
night  b«  written  about  tka-'farcattaa  aan  ef  Eurape',   aa  tka  Kazjs  were 
eontinually  auapiaioua  tiiat  ka  waa  im  tauak'altk  tka  autaida*    They  were 

afcaid,  alaa,  that  ha  would  publiah  hie  raaatiaaa  ta  the  Berofcteag^dec 

aonfaraaoa  (12  Fabruary  193fl),  where  Hitlar  treated  hia  Ilka  a  laakay  and 
praaaatad  kia  with  the  ultiaetwa  af  incorporating  *tba   illegal  opposition" 
iata  tha  Gorarawnt  cr  faaiag  i&naioh.    Evaa  though  Sahuaehaig;  compix^ined, 
however.  Hitler  broke   the  agrewaat.     The  faat  are  well-known. 

Norembor  16 

Uajor  Silltoaa  aaka  aa  to   interpret  far  hia  ea  a  trip  which  he  ta  takiag 
ta  Salzburg,  laaabruak,  Daahau  (iriala),  etc.     William  aaya  ha  aaa't  spare 
n«,  and  ralaaaaa  mt  finally  af  tar  au<b  co«ring  es  my  part.     Howerer,  Sllliaan 
g«t«  oold  faat  after  ha  aaaaldara  that  a  woman  on  a  trip  night  coop  remise  him 
a:i<>  asaarta  that  it  aigkt  be  difficult  fto  find  liriag  guartara  far  aa«    Aa 
axauaat  if  €/  aiar  aaw  ow,  but  that  eaa*a  froa  being  a 
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acatt  irtth  sahuaakBi«s  «td    artia  taaight.     Lt.  "artin,  aaa      - 
•f  tbB   intarw»gator»,    li  a  T*ry  aaaaiblU,  prcgraaaiTa  paraec,  nugh  oor.carmed    ' 
abeut  frea  intarehaaga  «f  Infcrs-stion  asd   adueatiwn  batwaaa  fariou*  «mmtrl««, 
particugprly  with  r  asyecijfc.  to  Ruaaia. 


L 


aaVtara  ara  being  dia«eaa«d  at  tha  aacaat  {aaa  klippiaga).    Ktuppa 
-late  tha  iadiateaat  aad  Bamaa'a  paaaihla  ••uliil  1111, — r- 

Krupp,  thi  «l«ar,  baa  beam  fauad  taa  ill  ta  oadaraa  tha  trial,  art  it 
haa  baaa  au»g-ietal  that  hia  aaa,  AlfiraA  bp  added  la  hia  »ta«d.    Thia 
aaggaatloB  ia  aup  ortafi  _by  bcth  tba  Frahak  a&d  tha  ^uasiaaa(  bat  »eati  with 
our  abJMtlaaik  aa  laalualaa  wauld  aaaa  a^qcraia  aaathar  paatpaaanaat  of  tae 
trial*    Faraaaallrt  '1  «aa* t  thiak  thara  a»Mnaa_ri ly  vavld  han 
baax  a  poatpaMnaat*  aa  tha  aharcaa  would  be  alpaat  identieal 
llfitwd  haa  already  aad  arlgJaally  bea>X  aa  tha  liat  af  war  crlaiaala. 
Legality,   legality,  aai  tha  French  tkraatea  ta  quitl     Wall  it  l»l't 
half  aa  bad,  aid  ti.ay1 1:  *tick  it  aut,  but  it  la  a  ahaaa  that  thara  wo»'t 
ba  any  iaduBtrialiata  am  th«  liat  af  aaauaad  BOW,    Of  *auraav  ay  awa 
littla  »lad  aoaatruaa  thi*  ta  saaa  that  aaae  big,  povsrfal  iafluaaaaa, 
lika  Duo&at  ar  aa  (a*yba  RomiEgtoa,  Xaiparial  Ohaviaal  uat  aeaaartaa)  4 14 
aat  ear*  ta  hat*  German  haary  iad'uatry  amninad  taa'alaaalyt    ilayba 
X  aa  aaeiag  tea  blaak,  bat  It  iam't  aaly  ay  aplmiwu     (tkaaa  thougita 
ta  tha  happen  lag  of  Friday  _ead  Sat«rday.). 


Trytmt  la  Engliah-Garmaa.     i£aro»r,  Britiah  eklaf  of 
ma  a  daTllliah  «pa»enf  raeicg  CK  at  IfO  wonJa  a  MiMttta; 
X  aenag*   to  teap  up  qulta  wall,  aa  hia  rabjaat  mat  tar  ao»8arn»  Xuatrla, 
OB  which  I  kara  bean  worklag  far  tha  paat  tw»  waalca.     I  aa  baia* 
but  it  ie  so  lata   la  the  came  that  J  doubt  whatker  I  will  arar  b»  addad. 


Diak  caanaafaU,  Siagflirf  Baalar,  a  littla  Fre»ch  cirl,  kara  dimaar 

is  ZvurKdorl  aad  than  are   laTitad  la  tas  *ult«  af  Ha  jor  Vineant  in  tha 
eaurthouea.\"aara   w«  kill  a«M  abiaqtalcV  batha  curaalTaa  la  the  plaiaant 
perataality  a£  ta*  littla  Major,  aad  kave  raoerda  nada  of  our  raloaa. 
ta»r»«ghly  plaaaaat  avoaing  amctg  youag  p  sop  la  who  ara  bright  and  alart. 

16 


Work  all  day,  araa  thaugk  it  la  Snaday*    But  SaausakaJfit  aad 
ara  around,  tao*  ae  it  lan^t  aalf  a«  bad. 


I  aa  OR  the  taam,  proTiaioaaUyl    Hurray  for  aa.    £raa  if  X  don't 
atay*  I   neve  at  laaat  tha   krosledg*   that  I  aaa  coareta    is  aocMthlag  of  which 
I  aaa  aaataly  aearad. 

ScauackBifiE  ia  laariag  today,  aearad  ta  taatify.    "a  §at  two  affidatita 
af  hia  aa  tha  »»*tiag  at  Barttttaagadaii  and  tha  AmBohJn»«,  and  wa  can  always 
•all  hia  back  wbaa  «a  aa«d  hit. 


•all 

^lU=r 


Skating  at  aight,  which  ia  naat  plaaaaat  aad  ralaziag.    Muat  da  It 
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V**' 


Hoveaber  21 «  Wednesday 


in  Court.'    This  morning  they  are 
of 


plead  guilty. 


wnen  ^  arrive,  the  courtroom -is-veyy  tense.  Alrhougirve  are  fairly  eertali 
that  they  all^are_going _t.o. plead  Jnot  guilty*  it  _wll  A«_«»e_jCii«t..ili»e  thaj__ 
we  have  hear  dthea  speck. 


.. .They.are  eitting  in  their  dock.. Yieibly  leae_Bure_Q/Jfche»selve8_than 

the  day  before,  Hoeenberg  characteristically  "chewing  hfc  f ingexmails* ,  Boering 
V  looking  somewhat  unhappy,  Heae  either  totally  tmconcerned  or  anrgantly  locking 
U  over  the  gallery,  Keltel  staring  tensely  ahead,  runk  and  S^rei char  chewing 

t ! 


firioidy. 


:_:  j . 


.._.  -_  He«s  really  looks  sick.     His  face  is  gaunt,  he  he  deep  line  B  along  hie 
neck,  and  hie  eyes  have  fairly  sunken  into  their  sockets. 


..   .    Baldur  v.  Schirach  most  tie  embarrassed,  for  he  i*  wearing  his  daric 
He  looks  ouch  more  masculine  than  I  had  remcabered  Ma,  end  alnw  t  reminds  *• 
of  a  businessman  in  his  tailored  suit  and  his  well-cut  hair.   ' 

(roering  tsx&mxa*  \r*  minaoa  wea»  uniform!     the  field  blue-grey  of   his 
Tlieperunif  orn*  .     Tester  day  I   saw  the  matching  hat  (would  "I  isve  liked  to 
it  as  a  •o-ovenir!)  with  all.  the  splendor  of  its  silrebraid.         _  : 


'KeitU  and  Jodl  wore  their  greens,  Doenitz  and  Eadder,   I  believe,  were 
out  of  tniform,  .  but  it  ie  hard  _to_  tell_ylth  their  blacks. 


Th«  eefanss  lawyers  l9ok  lite -a  v«ry  cajja^le  let,    Aanag  thm  ar« 

of  Gernassr1  s  b«*t,    Dosnits'   lawyer  i a  tke  only  one  pemltted  t«  wear  unlfcac* 


that  of  a  naral  oaptela,  as  he  la  still  ensharged  with  nia«-«w««p  ing  operations. 
Be  looks  Ilk*  a»  teeri SAB,  aa«   Is  oftsD  mistaken,  as  suet. 


Whan  the    »««Bion  ctarts,  the  preciAlag  Judfi*  ezplaiur  that  the  deferments 

~the~«ppeTtuaity  to  pl«*S  eitbar  guilty  or  act  gulltyi  -»r.-Blri-who 

has  Bade  himself  soms thing  af  a  spekssaan  for  the  ttef.e«s««  as>a  for  pennlssioa 
to  speak,  and  eeBplaias  that  the  defns*  did  not  bare  the  opportunity  ttf 
«casult  with  their  «li«ats  either  ths  prarlous  ereijg  or  la  the 
h«  thtr»for«  a*l-j  for  a  15-mljiute  reeeas*  ani  his  plea  1«  granted, 


~Jhreryte«jr  Is  aazlous  to  hear  Whether  anybody  pleads  gnllty,  and  ths 

exsiteasat  Baumts  whs  a  Ooorlag  takes  the  start.    Be  tea  IK  sis  *uu>6  •  tw«- 
page  dccujt*iit,  r-aioh  ke   is  startlig  to  readt  but  he  is  eut  short  by  the 
bs-uoh,  a  ad  askeA  to  Unite  hiasslf  to' a  staple  »tat««i»ftt.    Vh»rsupon  "he  - 

louily  SBBdunoes  t  leh  erkeuw  it ich  im  S IBB«  der  A^klages«hrift*sdx  jftllbt  

scittlSig'. 

(aotully,  the  statsneat  he  pxoparod  Bust  her*  been  quite  good,    la  it 
he  save,  that  he  does  not  bbjee-t  te  beiag  tried,  but  that  he  ^ees  ebjost, 
howeror,  to  belag  tried  by  aa  Allied  Military  Triba»«l.    Be  would  accede  — 

te  staaiiag  before  his  own  people  for  trial*    Alee,  he  would  not  recognize 

•sy  or  lass  sonmitt«fl  for  whiea,  h*  kiswelf  was  eoaslderod  lallreetljr  rsBponsible.) 


..*«.»«•_ 


•Hcwersr.  he  will 


to  bring  up  this  statement  at  a  latex* 
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(nov«nbar  21,    ooatr<i) 


/ 


Gooriag,  hariaa;  e«*>l«t*d  hla  «t*t«a«nt,  oaorgotioally  roUnmod  to-hia 
•  •at,   and   it  wa»  HOOO*  turn.     Ho'maroly  got  up  ana  (touted  •NaiK*   4afla»tly 
aad  out  of  tha  daptk  of  hi«  t«arfc.     Tho  axaKHudt  Juis»  attar  ad  thi«  upo» 
the   r»cei<  ai   'not  guilty*,  amidat   tb»  varyiMc.orapriat*  M  laugh  t»r  of  th» 
pr»»»  gmllary.     Fortuaatily,  tba  judgo  ropri*aadod  tho  gallory  aad  thraatOBad 
to  arpall  anybody  guilty  of 


On  through  tb»  limo  it  w.nt,  aLnoit  araryboiy  atetta«  'aot  guilty  in  th» 
aomso  of  tJ»«  IMiotawU'.    Of  aouraa  this  Mt-guilty  hai  a>  imitialy  qonUfie 
a.   it  Bight  b*  imtwproto*  a*   "gulljfty1   but  W»t  »«oognizi»g  tk»  authority  of 
tha  tai'Dunal,   or  |   'guilty*  ,  but  »ot  of   tb«  oouxts  liato*  i>  th»  i»llat»l»t, 


Tiro  of  th«  *af«adant»,  8o.u«tol  «rf 
J»dl  OTOK  iatrodwtiag  kl>  oouoioua.    His 


«rat  b»y«ad  thi. 


•tat«m«nt, 
thisi 


Wolt 


•Das  waa  iok  gotam  hobo*  kamm  i«k  TOT  Baiadn  Gowiasoa, 


uad  «or 


Atjf  oloro>  o'olook  J«okeon  garo  his  big  *poook  (6l  log&l 
long)     I  aball  not  go  into  it,  a«  a  ha-r»  tka  toxt  aM  will  •»»•  it»l  It 


loft  out  th*  aoas*tomoo,  but  woat  oa  to  aay  that  *Das  was  let 
gotaa  habo  kmna  ioh  Tor  Oott,  dor  Volt,  and  Minos  Volk*  Torantwortaa,' 

Tho  upahot  of  tko  Battort    All  of  them  ploodod  'met  guilty**  mot  a 
groat  aufteoaa  for  tho   Interrogation*. 

pagos 

was  aost  conprabansiTO,  a  bit  t •  c  amah  so*  amd  ho  waat  awfully  fa»t» 

•           .       ..  ^.    ..,.._  .  ,-          ,^i. _.»-.-.-     -  '••         —  .... 

Xapooially  X  aufforod  from  tko  faot,  as  I  «as  oa  ia  tta  af  tormooa^ 

bariag  to  intoxpzot  at  a  apood  of  150  $mglish  words  per  aiatita  (approx. 
200  ia  Oomaa/).    da. though  wo  .had  a  Oarsman  toxt,  Jaekacr  doriatod  so  Baoh 
that  wo  oould  moror  bo  auro  of  what  ho  wa«  goiag  to  say,    Tho  strata  i« 
roallytorrifio,  amd  aftor  1|  of  strdagtt  talking  aad  gcttisg  prqgrossiToly 
hcaras,  I  had  oaoagh»  But  it  BU  By  tig  tUy,  Mvortholoss« 

OuittTby  «hasao,  I  hoard  (through  ths  prison  doctor )  tho  dcfoDdaat'a 
roaetion  to  By  interpretation.    Host  of  thoa  thought  It  viao  allrigat,  bjrt 
that  ay  ro'.oa  «aa  t«o  low,  but  Goorl%  ov«n  obj«ctad  to  tho  tra.Bs]*tiom» 
Ootto  plaotao  Ooorlaig  tho  mart  tiaat    I  had  tho  iBproaaiom  that  both 
aad  Says  s-laquart  vava  g<"**"g  at  BO  whllo  X  waa 
thay  diSOOTOTOd  a  waoJc  a*  t. 


«ilBt  of 


tho 
by  tko  mrlaoaora  at 


»  «ourt 

tiataaoo  of  not  BOX*  thaa  2  toot*    Ooariag*i 
oyoa  look  w»ry  mtozjro  amd  Steoiohar  looted  BO  «p  aM  ••»»,  aa  if  to  aay, 
what  azv  jram  Tvlratout  dolag  horo*    Bt  Bmat  got  Tory  aaaoyod  at  «• 
aa  a  lax*,  porooatago  of  tho  000  ia  of  aooa^ryaa  doaooat* 


Tho  «... iom  today  ooaaonwd  ita.lf  with  tho  imtrodaotiom  of  okart* 
of  tho  Na*i  party,  tho  political  aad  pr«pa«a«a»  Baohimo*  aharU  which  ha 
boom  proparod  i&  Haaxy«a  a«a*io«  aa<  boom  txmmalatot  by 
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2d  add} 

Division)  whoeo  function  it  is  to:  make  news  available  to  German  newspapers* 
(through  2AEA.:  Deutsche  Allgeneine  Eachtichten  Agentur),  and  to  arercis/e  .     . 
post-editorial  control  over  the  German  newspapers.     In  oteefe  words,   this 
iM.ll*f  institution  le  not  so  auch  to  execiee  control  over'Oerman  newspaper*; — ~~^ 

ae  to  check  ^newspapers  afterthelr  publication  .and  to  .take  any  remedial  matters 

If   the  German  press  should  get  out  of  hand. 

As  far_as  Bernstein's  coaceselorrs  are. concerned,  be.  obtained  seats    . 

fa- an  additional  number  of   Id)  people  and  German  newspaper  representatives, 
so  that  the  Inforaatlon  unr  program'  can  function  acre  saoothly. 


Ana  and  I  left  at  aidnight,  slightly  inibrfeated,   oat  vith  a  health? 
feeling  of  having  spent  a  really  profittblpr  evening;  -- 


Friday, 


In  <x/«rt  this  aornlrg  they  are  preacatiz^;  evidence  on  the  economic 
ca*e.     The  defence,   represented  by  ^ervatiue   (Sauckelfs  defftnee  counsel) 
lodgee  a  cocplelnt  against  not  being  handed  the  docments  which  are  presetted 
in  cart  efficiently  in  edvence/1  and  aefce  for  peraisBion.  to  supervise  eoae  ___ 
cf  their  trenslatione,   especially  for  technical  ternrti.    A^ig  aefinst  uel 


____  ^.hS1*.  lnnch_with  Major  Janes  lathlas  end  Lt..  (Mavxl  TWE  JEerjtJSea,  __  ___ 
Victor^ernsteiD  and  soa?  £tricker,  BL  ICD  aan.     Naturally,   the  conversation 
evolves  arotmd  the  trial*,  rad  we  agree  that  the  Indictment  does  not   contain' 
any  accusation  whatsoever  of  the  Geraan  people,  but  ttiee  to  implicate  the,.'.  __ 
pp.rty  only. 


An  Interesting  sidelight  to  this  is  the  part  in  Jackson's  speech 

which  deals  «H.th  Ggnman  acquieecenee.     Apparently,  he  exonerated  the 
-  Go-nm  -  people  fronrany  guilt  In'the  choice "of  "tli«lr~lea4eTB^  uhich  naturally" 
wae  yidked  up.j>aserly  "by.  the  German  prese.     This  is  generally  .rcnsidered 
a  arlsteke,  .TJut  In  aj*  aiind  taken  out  of  its  context.     Jackson  very  clearly, 

in  other  prtSTcf  the  speech,  mentlone,  the  erettiial  acquiescence  of  the 

weak  ^/to  the  syrtem, 

In  talking  to  the  pr«*s  w«  hr.ve  to  be  eztreic^.   earetui,  as  we  are 
eecurit*  io&-iltie  .f  c  id  cannot,  jseveiu.  snythinf:  beyond  the 


coartrooB,  no  inat^er  how  much  the   temptation. 


_  la  thejaeantiae,   the  case  Canarle  and  Lahoasen_ie_eYOlving.     Both 
in  the  OTH,  Anslands-l.'bvehr,  they  «erc  particlpaAte  in  ta*  constant  plodding 
against  Hitler,  for  which  Generis  also  wtu»  executed.     To  me,  however,. as 

__?*?L»?_i. .c*a_le«»  I1**.  ^6  ao  real^  feeling  against  Jjatioaal  Socialisii^as_ 
such,  at  least  on  the  p.rt  of  Lahou»en,  ts .  the  Oeraan  Military  turned  against 

— Hitler  only  when  they  saw  that  they  had!  1)  lost  control  over  Mn;  P)  that  —  - 

he  was  ruining  feraian,v  and  their  chancee  for   survival. 


-   Will  have  to  iw^y  up  on  the  ea«p  before  I  can  draw  any  conclusions, 
however . 
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